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MURAD THE UNLUCKTt. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is well known that the grand seignior amuses him* 
neM by going at night, in disguise, through the streets 
of Constantinople; as the caliph Haroun Alraschid 
used formerly to do in Bagdad. 

One moonlight night, accompanied by his grand 
vizier, he traversed several of the principal streets of the 
city, without seeing any thing remarkable. At length, 
as they were passing a rope-maker^s, the sultan recol- 
lected the Arabian story of Cogia-Hassan Alhabal, the 
rope-maker, and his two Mends Saad and Saadi, who 
differed so much in their opinion concerning the in- 
duence of fortune over human affairs. 

" What is your opinion on this subject ?" said the 
grand seignior to his vizier. 

**I am inclined, please your majesty," replied the 
vizier, " to think that success in the world depends more 
upon prudence than upon what is called luck, or fortune." 

" And I," ssdd the sultan, " am persuaded that fortune 
does more for men than prudence. Do you not every 
day hear of persons who are said to be fortunate or 
unfortunate ? How comes it that this opinion should 
prevail among men, if it be not justified by experience V 

" It is not for me to dispute with your majesty," re- 
plied the prudent vizier. 

" Speak your mind freely ; I desire and command it," 
said the sultan. 

" Then I am of opinion," answered the vizier, " that 
people are often led to believe others fortunate, or lyi- 
fortunate, merely be^^ause they only know the general 
outline of their histories ; and are ignorant of the inci- 
dents and events in which they have shown prudence 
or imprudence. 1 have heard, for instance, that there 
A3 
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are. at present in this city two men, who are remarka- 
ble for their good and baa fortune : one is called Murad 
the Unlucky J and the other Saladin the Luchf. Now I am 
inclined to think, if we could hear their stories, we 
should find that one is a prudent and the other an 
imprudent character." 

" Where do these men live !" interrupted the si^tan. 
'^ I will hear their histories, from their own lips, before 
I sleep." 

" Murad the Unlucky lives in the next square," said 
the vizier. 

The sultan desired to go thither instantly. Scarcely 
had they entered the square, when they heard the cry 
'' A>ud lamentations. They followed the sound till they 
oame to a house of which the door was open ; and 
where there was a man tearing his turban, and weeping 
bitterly. They asked the cause of his distress, and he 
pointed to the fragments of a china vase, which lay on 
the pavement at his door. 

" This seems undoubtedly to be beautiful china," said 
the sultan, taking up one of the broken pieces ; " but can 
the loss of a chma vase be the cause of such violent 
grief and despair 1" 

" Ah, gentlemen," said the owner of the vase, suspend- 
ing his lamentations, and looking at the dress of the 
pretended merchants, *' I see that you are strangers : 
you do not know how much cause I have for grief 
and despair ! Yon} do not know that you are speaking 
to Murad the Unlucky ! Were you to hear all the un- 
fortunate accidents that have happened to me, from 
the time I was bom till this instant, you would per- 
haps pity me, and acknowledge 1 have just cause for 
despvr." 

Curiosity was strongly expressed by the sultan ; and 
the hope of obtaining sympathy inclined Murad to 
gratify it, by the recital of his adventures, v" Gentle- 
men," said he, *' I scarcely dare invite you into the house 
of such an unlucky being as I am ; but, if you will ven- 
ture to take a night's legging under my roof, you shall 
hear at your leisure the story of my misfortunes." 

7he sultan and the vizier excused themselves from 
spending the night with Murad ; saying that they were 
obliged to proceed to their khan, where they should be 
eicpected by their companions; but they begged per- 
mission to repose themselves for half an hour in his 
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house, and besongfathimto relate tiie history of Us fife, 
if it would not renew his grief too much to recoUect his 
misfortunes. 

Few men are so miserable as not to like to talk of 
their misfortunes, where they have, or where they think 
they have, any chance of obtaining conqnssion. As 
soon as the pretended merchants were seated, Murad 
began his story in the following manner : 

^^ My father was a merchant of this city. The night 
before I was born, he dreamed that I came into ,the 
world with the head of a dog and the tail of a dragon : 
and that, in haste to conceal my deformity, he rolled 
me up in a piece of linen, which unluckily proved to be 
ihe grand seignior's turban ; who, enraged at his inso- 
lence in touching his turban, commanded that his head 
should be struck off. 

" My father awaked before he lost his head ; but not 
before he had half lost his wits from the terror of his 
dream. He considered it as a warning sent from above, 
and consequently determined to avoid the sisht of me. 
He would not stay to see whether I should really be 
bom with the head of a do^ and the tail of a dragon ; 
but he set out the next mormng on a voyage to Aleppo. 

" He was absent for upwards of seven years ; and 
during that time my education was totaUy neglected. 
One day, I inquired from my mother why I had been 
named Murad the Unlucky 1 She told me that this name 
was given to me in consequence of my father's dream ; 
but she added, that perhaps it might be forgotten, if I 
proved fortunate in my future life. My nurse, a very 
old woman, who was present, shook her head, with a 
look which I shall never forget,. and whispered to my 
mother, loud enough for me to hear, ' Unlucky he was, 
and is, and ever wm be. Those that are bom to ill luck 
cannot help themselves : nor can any but the great 
prophet Mahomet himself do any thing for them. It is 
a folly for an unlucky person to strive with their fate • 
it is belter to yield to it at once.' 

" This speech made a terrible impression upon me, 
young as I then was ; and every accident that happened 
to me afterward confirmed my belief in my nursed 
prognostic. I was in my eighth year when my father re- 
turned from abroad. The year after he came home my 
brother Saladin was bom, who was named Saladin the 
Lucky, because the day he was bora a vessel freighted 
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with rich merchandise for my father arrived safely ia 
port. 

" I will not weary you with a r.elation of all the little 
instances of ^ood foxttine by which ray brother Saladin 
was distinguished, even during his childhood. As he 
grew up, his success in every thing he imdertook was 
as remarkable as my ill luck in all that I attempted. 
From the time the rich vessel arrived, we lived in 
splendour; and the supposed prosperous state of my 
father's afiairs was of course attributed to the iMuence 
of my brother Saladiu's happy destiny. 

" When Saladin was about twenty, my father was 
taken dangerously ill ; and as he felt that Jie should not 
recover, he sent for my brother to the ^e of his bed, 
and, to his great surprise, informed him that the ma^« 
nificence in which we had Uved had exhausted all his 
wealth ; that his affairs were in the greatest disorder ; 
for, having trusted to the hope of continual success, he 
had embarked in projects beyond his powers, 

" The sequel was, he had nothing remaining to leave 
to his children but two large china vases, remarkable 
for their beauty, but still more valuable on account of 
certain verses inscribed upon them in an unknown 
character, which were supposed to operate as a taUsman 
or charm in favour of their possessors. 

"Both these vases my father bequeathed to my 
brother Saladin; declaring he could not venture to 
leave either of them to me, because I was so unlucky 
that I should inevitably break it. After his death, how- 
ever, my brother Saladin, who was blessed with a 
generous temper, gave me my choice of the two vases ; 
and endeavoured to raise my spirits, by repeating fre- 
quently that he had no faith either in good fortune or ill 
fortune. 

" I could not be of this opinion ; though I felt and 
acknowledged his kindness in trying to persuade me out 
of my settled melancholy. I knew it was in vain for 
me to exert myself, because I was sure that, do what I 
would, I should still be Murad the Unlucky. My brother, 
OQ the contrary, was nowise cast down, even by the 
poverty in which my father left us : he said he was 
sure he should find some means of maintaining himself, 
and so he did. 

" On examining our china vases he found in them a 
K)wder of a bright scarlet colour ; and it occurred to 
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Idm that it would make a fine die. He tried it, and after 
some trouble it succeeded to admiration* 

"During my father's lifetime, my mother had been 
supplied with rich dresses by one of the merchants who 
was employed by the ladies of the grand seignior's se* 
raglio. My brother had done this merchant some trifling 
favours; and, upon application to him, he readily en* 
gaged to recommend the new scariet die. Indeed it was 
so beautiM that the moment it was seen it was pre- 
ferred to every other colour. Saladin's shop was soon 
crowded with customers ; and his winning mamiers and 

geasant conversation were almost as amrantageous to 
m as his scarlet die. On the contrary, I observed that 
the first glance at my melancholy countenance was suf* 
ficient to disgust every one who saw me. I perceived 
this plainly ; and it only confirmed me the more in my 
belief in my own evil destiny. 

" It happened one day that a lady, richly apparelled, 
and attended by two female slaves, came to my brother's 
house to make some purchases. He was out, and I 
alone was left to attend to the shop. After she had looked 
over some goods, she chanced to see my china vase, 
which was in the room. She took a prodigious fancy to 
it, and offered me any price if I would part with it ; but 
this I declined doing, because I believed that I should 
draw down upon my head some dreadful calamity if I 
voluntarily r€»inquished the talisman^ Irritated by my 
refosal, the lady, according to the custom of her sex, 
became more resolute in her piurpose ; but neither en- 
treaties nor money could chanffe my determination. 
Provoked beyond measure at my obstinacy, as she called 
it, she left the house. 

'* On my brother's return I related to him what had 
happened, and expected that he would have praised me 
for my prudence : but, on the contrary, he blamed me 
for the superstitious value I set upon the verses on my 
vase; and observed that it would be the height of foUy 
to lose a certain means of advancing my fortune, for the 
uncertain hope of magical^ protection. I could not bring 
m3rself to be of his opinion ; I had not the courage to 
follow the advice he gave. The next day the lady re- 
turned, and my brother sold his vase to her for ten thou* 
sand pieces of gold. This money he laid out inthemost 
advantageous manner, by purchasing a new stock of 
mandiandli»e, I repeated whteltiirw too Iste; but I 
s 
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believe it is part of the fatality attending certain personSi 
that they cannot decide rightly at the proper moment. 
When the opportunity has been lost, I have always re- 
gretted that I did not do exactly the contrary to what I 
had previously determined upon. Often, while I was 
hesitating, the favourable moment passed.* Now this 
is what I call being imlucky. But to proceed with my 
story. 

" The lady who bought my brother Saladin's vase was 
the favourite of the sultan, and all-powerful in the se- 
raglio. Her dislike to me, in consequence of my op- 
position to her wishes, was so violent, that she refused to 
return to my brother's house while I remained there 
He was unwilling to part with me ; but I could not bear 
to be the ruin of so good a brother. Without telling him 
my design, I left his house, careless of what should be- 
come of me. Himger, however, soon compelled me to 
think of some immediate mode of obtaining relief. I 
sat down upon a stone before the door of a bs^cer's shop : 
the smell of hot bread tempted me in, and with a feel^le 
voice I demanded charity. 

" Tlie master baker gave me as much breaid as I could 
eat, upon condition that I should change dresses with 
him,* and carry the rolls for him through the city this 
day. To this I readily consented ; but I had soon rea- 
son to repent of my compliance. Indeed, if my ill luck 
had not, as usual, deprived me at the critical moment of 
memory and judgment, I should never have complied 
with the baker's treacherous proposal. For some time 
before the people of Constantinople had been much dis- 
satisfied with the weight and quality of the bread fur- 
nished by the bakers. This species of discontent ha» 
often been the sure forerunner of an insurrection ; and 
in these disturbances the master bakers frequently lose 
their lives. All these circumstances I knew ; but they 
did not occur to my memory when they might have 
been useful. 

" I changed dresses with the baker ; but scarcely had 
I proceeded through the adjoining street with my roUs, 
before the mob began to gather round me, with re- 
proaches and execrations. The crowd pursued me even 
to the gates of the grand seignior's palace ; and the 
grand vizier, alarmed at their violence, sent out an order 

• ** Wboni On jodw wMrfg <w mq r tbtaf 9tm dtprtvt of und tncindl n t .* 
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to haTG my head struck off; the nsnal remedy in such 
cases being to strike off the baker's head. 

" I now fell upon my knees, and protested I was not 
the baker for whom they took me ; that I had no. con- 
nexion with him ; and that I had never furnished the 
rjople of Constantinople with bread that was not weight, 
declared I had merely changed clothes with a master 
baker for this day ; ami that I should not have done so, 
but for the evil destiny which governs aU my actions. 
Some of the mob exclaimed that I deserved to lose my 
head for my folly ; but others took pity on me, and while 
the officer who was sent to execute the vizier's order 
turned to speak to some of the noisy rioters, those who 
were touched by my misfortime opened a passage for 
me through the crowd, and thus favoured I effect^ my 
escape. 

" I quitted Constantinople : my vase I had left in the 
care of my brother. At some miles' distance from the 
city I overtook a party of soldiers. I joined them ; and 
learning that they were going to embark with the rest 
of the grand seignior's army for Egypt, I resolved to 
accompany them. If it be, thought I, the will of Ma- 
homet that I should perish, the sooner I meet my fate 
the better. The despondency into which I was sunk 
was attended by so great a degree of indolence that I 
scarcely would take the necessary means to preserve 
ihy existence. During our passage to Egypt, I sat all 
day long upon the deck of the vessel, smoking my pipe ; 
and I am convinced that if a storm had risen, as I ex- 
pected, I should not have taken my pipe from my mouth : 
nor should I have handled a rope to save myself from 
destruction. Such is the effect of that species of resigna- 
tion or tori)or, whichever you please to call it, to which 
my strong belief in fatality had reduced my mind. 

" We landed, however, safely, contrary to my melan- 
choly forebodings. By a trifling accident, not worth re- 
lating; I was detained longer than any of my companions 
in the vessel when we disembarked ; and I did not arrive 
at the camp at El Arish till late at night. It was moon- 
light, and I could see the whole scene distinctly. There 
was a vast number of small tents scattered over a desert 
of white sand ; a few date-trees were visible at a dis- 
tance ; all was gloomy, and all still ; no soimd was to be 
heard but that of the camels feeding near the tents \ and 
as I walked on I met with no human creature. 
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<'My pipe was now out, and I quickened my pace a 
little towards a fire, which I saw hear one of the tents. 
As I proceeded, my eye was caught by something ^>ark- 
ling m the sand : it was a ring. I picked it up, and put 
it on my finger, resolving to give it to the public crier the 
next morning, who might &id out its rightful owner : but 
by ill luck I put it on my little finger, for which it was 
much too large ; and as I hastened towards the fire to 
light my pipe, I dropped the ring. I stooped to search 
for it among the provender on which a mule was feed- - 
ing ; and the cursed animal ^ave me so violent a kick on 
the head that I could not help roaring aloud. 

•* My cries awakened those who slept in the tent near 
which the mule was feeding. Provoked at being dis- 
turbed, the soldiers were resSy enough to think ill of me ; 
and they took it for granted that I was a thief, who had 
stolen tne ring I pretended to have just found. The ring 
was taken from me by force ; and the next day I was 
bastinadoed for having found it : the officer persisting in 
the belief that stripes would make me confess where I 
had concealed certain other articles of value, which had 
lately been missed in the camp. All this was the conse- 
quence of my being in a huny to light my pipe, and of 
my having put the ring on a finger thsS was too httle for it ; 
which no one but Murad the Unlucky would have done. ^ 

" When I was able to walk again sdler my wounds 
were healed, I went into one of the tents distinguished 
by a red flag, having been told that these were cofiee- 
houses. While I was chinking cofiee I heard a stranger 
near me complaining that he had not been able to re- 
cover a valuable ring he had lost ; although he had 
caused his loss to be published for three days by the pub- 
lic crier, offering a rewaurd of two hundred sequins to 
whoever should restore it. I guessed that this was the 
very ring which I had unfortunately found. I addressed 
myself to the stranger, and promised to point out to him 
the person who had forced it from me. The stranger 
recovered his ring ; and being convinced that I had acted 
honestly, he made me a present of two hundred sequins 
as some amends for the punishment which I had un- 
justly suffered on his account. 

"Now you would imagine that this purse of gold was 
advantageous to me : far the contrary ; it was the cause 
of new misfortunes. 

** One nighty when I thought that the soldiers who 
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were in the same tent with me were all fast asleep, I 
indulged myself in the pleasure of counting my trea- 
sure. The next day I was invited by my companions 
to drink sherbet with them. What they mixed with 
the sherbet which I drank I know not : but I could not 
resist the drowsiness it brought on. I fell into a pro- 
foimd slumber; and, when I awoke, I foimd myself 
lying under a date-tree, at some distance from the camp. 

" The first thing I thought of, when 1 came to my 
recollection, was my purse of sequins. The purse I 
found still safe in my girdle ; but on opening it, I per- 
ceived that it was fiUed^with pebbles, and not a single 
sequin was left. I had no doubt that I had been 
robbed by the soldiers with whom 1 had drunk sher- 
bet ; and I am certain that sfome of them must have 
been awake the night I counted my mone3r : otherwise, 
as I had never trusted the secret of my riches to any 
one, they could not have suspected me of possessing 
any property; for, ever since I kept company with 
them, I had appeared to be in great indigence. 

" I applied in vain to the superior officers for redress : 
the soldiers protested they were innocent ; no positive 
proof appeared against them, and I gained notning by 
my complaint but ridicule and ill-will. I called myself, 
in the first transport of my grief, by that name which, 
since my arrival in Egypt, I had avoided to pronounce : 
I called myself M urad the Unlucky ! The name and the 
story ran through the camp ; and 1 was accosted after- 
ward, very frequently, by this appellation. Some 
indeed varied their wit, by calling me Murad with the 
purse of pebbles. 

" All that I had yet suffered is nothing compared to 
my succeedmg misfortunes. 

" It was the custom at this time in the Turkish camp 
for the soldiers to amuse themselves with firing at a 
mark. The superior officers remonstrated against this 
dangerous practice,* but ineffectually. Sometimes a 
party of soldiers would stop firing for a few minutes, 
after a message was brought them from their com- 
manders ; and then they would begin again, in defiance 
of all orders. Such was the want of discipline in our 
army, that this disobedience went unpunished. In the 
mean time, the frequency of the danger made most men 

» AntiiPf OliMrvitkoi 00 tlM lIuuMn and OqMoim or tlM Ef^^ 
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totally regardless of it I hare seen tents i^erced with 
bullets, in which parties were quietly seated smoking 
their pipes; while those without were preparing to 
take fresh aim at the red flag on the top. 

'* This apathy proceeded, in some, from unconquer- 
able indolence of body ; in others, from the intoxica^ 
tion produced by the fumes of tobacco and of opium ; 
but in most of my brother Turks it arose from the con- 
fidence the belief in predestination inspired. When a 
bullet killed ono of their companions, they only ob- 
served, scarcely taking the pipes from -their mouths, 
' Our hour is not yet come : it is not the will of Ma- 
homet that we should fall.' 

"I own that this rash security appeared to me, at 
first, surprising ; but it M>on ceased to strike me with 
wonder ; and it even tended to confirm my favourite 
opinion, that some were bom to good and some to evil 
fortune. I became almost as careless as my compan* 
ions, from followiog the same course of reasoning. It 
is not, thought I, in the power of human prudence to 
avert the stroke of destiny. I shall perhaps die to- 
morrow ; let me therefore enjoy to-day. 

" I now made it my study, every day, to procure as 
much amusement as possible. M> poverty as you will 
imagine, restricted me from indulgence and excess ; 
but I soon found means to spend what did not actually 
belong to me. There were certain Jews, who were 
followers of the camp, and who, calculating on the 
probability of victory for our troops, advanc^ money 
to the soldiers ; for which they engaged to pay these 
usurers exorbitant interest. The Jew to whom I ap- 
plied traded with me also upon the beliefthat my brother 
Saladin, with whose character and circumstances he 
was acquainted, would pay my debts, if I should fall. 
With the money I raised from the Jew I continually 
bought coffee and opium, of which I grew immode 
rately fond. In the delirium it created, I forgot all my 
misfortunes, all fear of the future. 

" One day, when I had raised my spirits by an unu^ 
littal quantity of opium, I was strolling through the camp, 
sometimes singing, sometimes dancing, like a madman^ 
and repeating that I was not now Murad the Unlucky. 
While, these words were on my lips, a friendly spectator^ 
who was in possession of his sober senses, caught me by 
the arm, ana attempted to drag me from the place where I 
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was e3q)onii^ mjrselt * Do you not see,* said he, ' those 
soldiers, who are firing at a mark t I saw one of them, 
just now, deliberately taking aim at your turban ; and, 
observe, he is now reloading his piece.' My ill luck 
prevailed even at this instant, the only instant in mv 
life when I defied its power. I struggled with my ad- 
viser, repeating, ' I am not the wretch you take me for ; 
I am not Murad the Unlucky.' He fled from the dan- 
ger himself: I remained, and in a few seconds after- 
ward a ball reached me, and I fell senseless on the 
sand. % 

" The ball was cut out of my body by an awkward 
surgeon, who gave me ten times more pain than was 
necessary. He was particularly hurried at this time, 
because the army had just received orders to march in 
a few hours, and all was confusion in the camp. My 
wound was excessively painful, and the fear of being 
left behind with those who were deemed incurable 
added to my torments. Perhaps, if I had kept myself 
qiiiet, I might have escaped some of the evils I after- 
ward endured; but^ as I have repeatedly told you, 
gentlemen, it was my ill fortune never to be able to 
Judge what was best to be done till the time for pru- 
dence was past. 

" During that day, when my fever was at the height, 
and when my orders were to keep my bed, contrary to 
my natural habits of indolence, I rose a hundred times 
and went out of my tent, in the very heat of the day, 
to satisfy my curiosity as to the number of the tents 
which had not been struck, and of the soldiers who had 
not yet marched. The orders to march were tardily 
obeyed ; and many hours elapsed before our encamp- 
ment was raised. Had I submitted to my surgeon's 
orders, I might have been in a state to accompany the 
most dilatory of the stragglers ; I could have borne, 
perhaps, the slow motion of a litter, on which some of 
the sick were transported ; but in the evening, when 
the surgeon came to dress my wounds, he found me 
in such a situation that it was scarcely possible to re- 
move me. 

" He desired a party of soldiers, who were left to 
bring up the rear, to call for me the next morning. 
They did so ; but they wanted to put me upon the mule 
which I recollected, by a white streak on its back, to 
be the cursed animal that had kicked me while I was 
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looking for the ring. I could not be prevailed upon to 
go upon this unlucky animal. I tried to persuade the 
soldiers to carry me, and they took me a little way ; 
but, soon growing weary of their burden, they laid me 
down on the sand, pretending that they were going to 
fill a skin with water at a spring they had discovered, 
and bade me lie still, and wait for their return. 

" I waited and waited, longing for the water to moisten 
my parched lips ; but no water came — no soldiers re- 
turned ; and there I lay, for several hours, expecting 
every moment to breathe my last. I mtde no effort to 
move, for I was now convinced my hour was come ; 
and that it was the will of Mahomet that I should 
perish in this miserable manner, and lie unburied like a 
dog ; a death, thought I, worthy of Murad the Unlucky. 

"My forebodings were not this time just; a de- 
tachment of £nghsh soldiers passed near the place 
where I lay ; my groans were heard by them, and they 
humanely came to my assistance. They carried me 
with them, dressed my wound, and treated me with the 
utmost tenderness. Christians though they were, I 
must acknowledge that I had reason to love 'them bet- 
ter than any of the followers of Mahomet, my good 
brother only excepted. 

" Under th^ir care I recovered ; but scarcely had I 
regained my strength before I fell into new disasters. 
It was hot weather, and my thirst was excessive. I went 
out, with a party, in hopes of finding a spring of water. 
The English soldiers began to dig for a well, in a place 

runted out to them by one of their men of science, 
was not inclined to such hard labour, but preferred 
sauntering on in search of a spring. I saw at a dis- 
tance something that looked like a pool of water ; and 
I pointed it out to my companions. Their man of 
science warned me, by his interpreter, not to trust to 
this deceitful appearance ; for that such were common 
in this country, and that, when I came close to the 
spot, I should find no water there. He added, that it 
was at a greater distance than I imagined ; and that I 
should, in all probability, be lost in the desert, if 1 at- 
tempted to follow this phantom. 

** I was so unfortunate as not to attend to his advice : 
I set out in pursuit of this accursed delusion, which as- 
suredly was the work of evil spirits, who clouded my 
reason, and aUured me into their dominion. I went on, 
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hour after hour, in expectation continually of reaching 
the object of my wishes ; but it fled faster than I pur- 
sued, and I discovered at last that the Englishman, who 
had doubtless gained his information from the people of 
the country, was right ; and that the shining appearance 
which I had taken for water was a mere deception. 

" I was now exhausted with fatigue : I looked back in 
vain after the companions 1 had left; I could see 
neither men, animals, nor any trace of vegetation in. the 
sandy desert. I had no resource but, weary as 1 was, 
to measure back my footsteps, which were imprinted in 
the sand. 

" I slowly and sorrowfully traced them as my guides 
in this unknown land. Instead of yielding to my indo- 
lent incluiations, I ought, however, to have made the 
best of my way back before the evening breeze sprang 
up. I felt the breeze rising, and, unconscious of my 
danger, I rejoiced, and opened my bosom to meet it ; 
but what was my dismay when I saw that the wind 
swept before it aU trace of my footsteps in the sand ! I 
knew not which way to proceed; I was struck with 
despair, tore my g^arments, threw off my turban, and 
cried aloud ; but neither human voice nor echo answered 
me. The silence was dreadful. I had tasted no food 
, for many hours, and I now became sick and faint. I 
' recollected that I had put a supply of opium into the 
folds of ray turban ; but, alas ! when I took my turban 
up, I found that the opium had fallen out. I searched 
for it in vain on the sand where I had thrown the 
turban. 

- " I stretched myself out upon the ground, and yielded 
without further struggle to my evil destiny. What I 
suffered from thirst, hunger, and heat cannot be de- 
scribed. At last I fell into a sort of trance, during 
which images of various kinds seemed to flit before my 
eyes. How long I remained in this state I know not ; 
but I remember that I was brought to my senses by a 
loud shout, which came from persons belonging to a 
caravan returning from Mecca. This was a shout of joy 
for their safe arrival at a certain spring, well known to 
them in this part of the desert. 

" The spring was not a hundred yards from the spot 
where I lay ; yet, such had been the fa^e of Murad the 
Unlucky, that he missed the reality, while he had been 
hours in pursuit of the phantom. Feeble and spiritles» 
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as I was, I sent forth as loud a try as I codd, in hopes 
of obtaining assistance ; and I endeavoured to crawl to 
the place from which the voices appeared to come. 
The caravan rested for a considerable time, while the 
slaves filled the skins with water, and while the camels 
took in their supply. I worked myself on towards 
them ; yet, notwithstanding my efforts, I was persuaded 
that, according to my usual iU-fortune, I should never 
be able to make them hear my voice. I saw them 
mount their camels ! I took off my turban, unrolled it, 
and waved it in the air. My signal was ^en ! the cara- 
van came towards me ! 

" I had scarcely strength to speak ; a slave gave me 
some water ; and, after I had drunk, I explained to them 
who I was, and how I came into this situation. 

" While I was speaking, one of the travellers observed 
the purse which nung to my girdle : it was the same 
the merchant for whom I recovered the ring had given 
to me ; I had carefully preserved it, because the initials 
of my benefactor^s name and a passage from the Koran 
were worked upon it. When he gave it to me, he said 
that perhaps we should meet again in some other part 
of the world, and he should recognise me by this token. 
The person who now took notice of the purse was his 
brother ; and, when I related to him how I had obtained 
it, he had the goodness to take me under his protection. 
He was a merchant, who was now going with the cara- 
van to Grand Cairo : he offered to take me with him, 
and I willingly accepted the proposal, promising to 
serve him as faithfully as any of his slaves. The cara- 
van proceeded, and I was carried with it. 



CHAPTER n. 

** The merchant who was become my master treated 
me with great kindness ; but, on hearing me relate the 
whole series of my unfortunate adventures, he exacted 
a promise from me that I would do nothing without 
first consulting him. * Since you are so unlucky, 
Murad,' said he, ' that you always choose for the worst 
when you choose for vouraelf. you should trust enturely 
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to the judgment of a wiser or a more fortmiate 
friend.' 

'* 1 fared well in the service of tliis merchant, who 
was a man of a mild disposition, and who was so rich that 
he could afford to be generous to all his dependants. It 
was my business to see his camels loaded and unloaded 
at proper places, to count his bales of merchandise, and 
to take care that they were not mixed with those of his 
companions. This I carefully did till the day we 
arrived at Alexandria ; when, unluckily, I neglected to 
count the bales^ taking it for granted that they were all 
right, as I had found them so the preceding dav. How- 
ever, when we were to go on board the vessel that was 
to take us to Cairo, I perceived that three bales of 
cotton were missing. 

" I ran to inform my master, who, though a good 
deal provoked at my negligence, did not reproach me as 
I deserved. The pubhc crier was immediately sent 
round the city, to offer a reward for the recovery of the 
merchandise ; and it was restored by one of the mer- 
chants' slaves with whom we had travelled. The 
vessel was now imder sail; my master and I and the 
bales of cotton were obliged to follow in a boat ; and 
when we were taken on lK)ard, the captain declared he 
was so loaded that he could not tell where to stow the 
bales of cotton. After much difficulty, he consented to 
let them remain upon deck ; and I promised my master 
to watch them night and day. 

" We had a prosperous voyage, and were actually in 
sight of shore, which the captain said we could not fail 
to reach early the next morning. I staid, as usual, this 
night upon deck ; and solaced myself by smoking my 
pipe. Ever since I had indulged m this practice at the 
camp at £1 Arish, I could not exist without opium and 
tobacco. I suppose that my reason was this night a 
little clouded with the dose I took ; but towards mid- 
night, I was sobered by terror. I started up from the 
deck on which I had stretched myself; my turban was 
in flames ; the bale of cotton on which I had rested was 
all on fire. I awakened two sailors, who were fast 
asleep on deck. The consternation oecame general, 
and the confusion increased the danger. The captain 
and my master were the most active, and suffered the 
most in extinguishing the flames : my master was terri- 
bly scorched. 
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" For my part, I was not suffered to do any thin^; 
the captain ordered that I should be bound to the mast; 
and when at last the flames were extinguished, the 

Eassengers, with one accord, besought him to keep me 
ound hand and foot, lest I should be the cause of some 
new disaster. All that had happened was, indeed, occa- . 
sioned by my ill-luck. I had laid my pipe down, when I 
was falling asleep, upon the bale of cotton that was 
beside me. The fire from my pipe fell out, and set the 
cotton in flames.' Such was the mixture of rage and 
terror with which I had inspired the whole crew, that I 
am sure they would have set me ashore on a desert 
island, rather than have had me on board for a week 
longer. Even my humane master, I could perceive, was 
secretly impatient to get rid of Murad the Unlucky and 
his evil fortune. 

"You may believe that I was heartily glad when we 
landed, and when I was unbound. My master put a 
purse containing fifty sequins into my hand, and bade me 
farewell. * Use this money prudently, Murad, if you 
can,' said he, * and perhaps your fortune may change.' 
Of this I had little hopes ; but determined to lay out my 
money as prudently as possible. 

" As I was walking through the streets of Grand Cairo, 
considering how I should lay out my fifty sequins to the 
greatest advantage, I was stopped by one who called me 
by my name, and asked me if I could pretend to have 
forgotten his face. I looked steadily at him, and recol- 
lected, to my sorrow, that he was the Jew Rachub, from 
whom I had borrowed certain sums of money at the 
camp at El Arish. What brought him to Grand Cairo, 
except it was my evil destiny, I cannot tell. He would 
not quit me; he would take no excuses; he said he 
knew that I had deserted twice, once from the Turkish 
and once from the English army ; that I was not 
entitled to any pay ; and that he could not imagine ft 
possible that my brother Saladin would own me, or pay 
my debts. 

" I replied, for I was vexed by the insolence of this 
Jewish dog, that I was not, as he imagined, a beggar ; 
that I had the means of paying him my just debt, but that 
I hoped he would not extort from me all that exorbitant 
interest which none but a Jew could exact. He smiled, 
and answered that, if a Turk loved opium better than 
money, this was no fault of his ; that he had supplied me 
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with what I loved best in ihe woild ; and that I ought 
not to complain when he expected 1 should return the 
favour. 

" I will not weary you, gentlemen, with all the argU' 
mcnts that passed between me and Rachub. At last 
we compromised matters ; he would take nothing less 
than the whole debt : but he let me have at a very cheap 
rate a chest of second-hand clothes, by which he assured 
me I might make my fortune. He brought them to 
Grand C^ro, he said, for the purpose of selling them to 
slave-merchants ; who, at this time of the year, were in 
want of them to supply their slaves : but he was in haste 
to get home to his wife and family at Constantinople, 
and therefore he was willing to make over to a friend 
the profits of this speculation. I should have distrusted 
Rachub's professions of friendship, and especially of dis- 
interestedness ; but he took me^ with him to the khan, 
where his goods were, and unlocked the chest of clothes 
to show them to me. Th^y were of the richest and 
finest materials, and had been but little worn. I could 
not doubt the evidence of my senses ; the bargain waa 
concluded, and the Jew sent porters to my inn with the 
chest. 

" The next day I repaired to the public market-place; 
and, when my business wag known, I had choice of cus- 
tomers before night: my chest was empty — and my 
piirse was full. The profit I made upon the sale of those 
clothes was so considerable, that I could not help feeling 
astonishment at Rachub's having brought himself so 
readily to relinquish them. 

" A few days after I had disposed of the contents of 
my chest, a Damascene merchant, who had bought two 
suits of apparel from me, told me, with a very melan- 
choly face, that both the female slaves who had put on 
these clothes were sick. I could not conceive that the 
clothes were the, cause of their sickness ; but, soon after- 
ward, as I was crossing the market, I was attacked by 
at least a dozen merchants, who made similar com- 
plai nts. They insisted upon knowing how I came by the 
garments, and demanded whether I had worn any of 
them myself. This day I had for the first time indulged 
myself with wearing a pair of yellow slippers, the only 
finery I had reserved for myself out of all the tempting 
goods. Convinced bv my wearing these slippers that 1 
could have had no insidious designs, since I shared the 

Vol. v.— B 3 
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danger whatever it might be, the merchants were a little 

Sacified ; but what was my terror and remorse, the next 
ay, when one of them came to inform me that league- 
boils had broken out under the arms of all the slaves who 
had worn this pestilential apparel. On looking carefully 
into the chest, we found the word Smjnma written, and 
half-effaced, upon the Ud. Now the plague had for some 
time raged at Smjnrna ; and, as the merchants suspected, 
these clothes had certainly belonged to persons -^o had 
died of that distemper. This was the reason why the 
Jew w££s willing to sell them to me so cheap ; and it was 
for this reason that he would not stay at Grand Cairo 
himself, to reap the profits of Ms spectdakon. Indeed, if I 
had paid attention to it at the proper time, a slight cir- 
cumstance might have revealed the truth to me. While 
I was bargaining with the Jew, before he opened the 
chest, he swallowed a large dram of brandy, and stuffed 
his nostrils with sponge £pped in vinegar : this he told 
me he did to prevent his perceiving the smell of musk, 
which always threw him into conioilsions. 

"The horror I felt, when I discovered that I had 
spread the infection of the plague, and that I had proba- 
bly caught it myself, oveipowered my senses ; a cold 
dew spread over all my Umbs, and I feU upon the lid of 
the fatal chest in a swoon. It is said that fear disposes 
people to take the infection: however this may be, I 
sickened that evening, and soon was in a raging fever. 
It was worse for me whenever the delirium left me, and 
I could reflect upon the miseries my ill fortune had occa- 
sioned. In my first lucid interval, I looked round and 
saw that I had been removed from the khan to a wretched 
hut. An old woman, who was smoking her pipe in the 
farthest comer of my room, informed me that I had been 
sent out of the town of Grand Cairo by order of the cadi, 
to whom the merchants had made their complaint. The 
fatal chest was burnt, and the house in which I had 
lodged razed to the ground. * And, if it had not been for 
me,' continued the old woman, * you would have been 
dead, probably, at this instant ; but I have made a vow 
to our great prophet, that I would never neglect an op- 
portunity of doing a good action : therefore, when you 
were deserted by all the world, I took care of you. 
Here too is your purse, which I saved from the rabble, 
and, what is more difficult, from the officers of justice: 
( will account to you for every para that I have ex 
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pended ; and wiU moreover tell you the reason of my 
making such an extraordinary vow.' 

'* As I perceived that this benevolent old woman took 
great pleasure in talking, I made an inclination of my 
head to thank her for her promised history, and she pro- 
ceeded ; but I must confess I did not listen with all the 
attention her narrative doubtless deserved. Even cu- 
riosity, the strongest passion of us Turks, was dead 
within me. I have no recollection of the old woman's 
story. It is as much as I can do to finish my own. 

" The weather became excessively hot: it was af- 
firmed by some of the physicians, that this heat would 
prove fatal to their patients ;* but, contrary to the prog- 
nostics of the physicians, it stopped the progress of the 
plague. I recovered, and found my purse much lightened 
by my illness. I divided the remainder of my money 
with my humane nurse, and sent her out into the city, to 
inquire how matters were goinff on. 

*' She brought me word that the fury of the plague had 
much abated ; but that she had met several funerals, and 
that she had heard many of the merchants cursing the 
folly of Murad the Unlucky, who, as they said, had 
brought all this calamity upon the inhabitants of Cairo. 
Even fools, they say, learn by eimehence. I took care 
to bum the bed on which I had lain, and the clothes I 
had worn : I concealed my real name, which I knew 
would inspire detestation, and gained admittance, with a 
crowd of other poor wretches, into a lazaretto, where I 
performed quarantine, and offered u|p prayers daily for 
the sick. 

'* When I thought it was impossible I could spread the 
infection, I took my passage home. I was eager to get 
away from Grand Cairo, where I knew I was an object 
of execration. I had a strange fancy haunting my mind ; 
I imagined that all my misfortunes, since I left Constan- 
tinople, had arisen from my neglect of the talisman upon 
the, beautiful china vase. I dreamed three times, when 
I was recovering from the plague, that a genius appeared 
to me, and said, in a reproachful tone, * Murad, where is 
the vase that was intrusted to thy care V 

" This dream operated strongly upon my imagination. 
As soon as we arrived at Constantinople, which we did, 
to my great surprise, without meeting with any untoward 

• Aatia^ ObflenraOont of tbe Mann«ra tnA Cusumm oftha Egyptians. 
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accidents, 1 went in seatch of my brother Saladin, to hr 
quire for my vase. He no longer lived in the house in 
which I left him, and I began to be apprehensive that he 
was dead ; but a porter, hearing my inquiries, exclaimed, 
* Who is there in Constantinople that is ignorant of the 
dwelling of Saladin the Lucky 1 Come with me, and I 
will show it to you.' 

" The mansion to which he conducted me looked so 
magnificent, that I was almost afraid to enter lest there 
should be some mistake. But, while I was hesitating, 
the doors opened, and I heard my brother Saladin's voice. 
He saw me almost at the same instant that I fixed my 
eyes upon him, and immediately sprang forward to em- 
brace me. He was the same good brother as ever, and 
I rejoiced in his prosperity with all my heart. ' Brother 
Saladin,' said I, ' €an you now doubt that some, men are 
born to be fortunate, and others to be unfortunate? 
How often you used to dispute this point with me !' 

" ' Let us not dispute it now in the pubhc street,' said 
he, smiling ; * but come in and refresh yourself, and we 
will consider the question afterward at leisure.' 

" * No, my dear brother,' said I, drawing back, * you 
are too good : Murad the iJnlucky shall not enter your 
house, lest he should draw down misfortunes upon you 
and yours. I come only to ask for my vase.' 

" * It is safe,' cried he ; * come in, and you shall see it : 
but I will not give it up till I have you in my house. I 
have none of these superstitious fears : pardon me the 
expression, but I have none of these superstitious fears.' 

" I yielded, entered his house, and was astonished at 
all I saw! My brother did not triumph in his pros- 
perity ; but, on the contrary, seemed intent only upon 
making me forget my misfortunes : he listened to the 
account of them with kindness, and obliged me by the 
recital of his history ; which was, I must acknowledge, 
far less wonderful than my own. He seemed, by his 
own account, to have grown rich in the common course 
of things ;. or rather, by his own prudence. I allowed 
for his prejudices, and, unwilling to dispute further with 
him, said, ' You must remain of your opinion, brother ; 
and I of mine : you are Saladin the Lucky, and I Murad 
the Unlucky ; and so we shall remain to the end of our 
lives.' 

" I had not been in his house four days when an acci- 
dent happened, which showed how much I was in the 
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right. The favourite of the sultan, to whom he had 
fonneily sold his china yase, though her charms were 
now somewhat faded h^ time, still retained her power, 
and her taste for magnificence. She commissioned my 
brother to bespeak for her, at Venice, the most splendid 
looking-glass that money could purchase. The mirror, 
after many delays and disappointments, at length arrived 
at my brother's house. He unpacked it, and sent to let 
the lady know it was in perfect safety. It was late in 
the evening, and she ordered it should remain where it 
was that night; and that it should be brought to the 
seraglio the next morning. It stood in a sort of ante- 
chamber to the room in which I slept ; and with it were 
left some packages, containing fflass chandeliers for an 
unfinished saloon in my brotheirs house. Saladin charged 
all his domestics to oe vigilant this \dght ; because he 
had money to a great amount by him, and there had been 
frequent robberies in our neighbourhood. Hearing these 
orders, I resolved to be in readiness at a moment's warn- 
ing. I laid my scimitar beside me upon a cushion ; and 
left mj door half-open, that I might hear the slightest 
noise in the antechamber, or the great staircase. About 
midnight I was suddenly awakened by a noise in the 
antechamber. I started up, seized my scimitar, and the 
instant I got to the door, saw, by the light of the lamp 
which was burning in the room, a man standing opposite 
to me, with a drawn sword in his hand. I rushed for- 
ward, demanding what he wanted, and received no an 
swer ; but, seeing him aim at me with his scimitar, I gave 
him, as I thought, a deadly blow. At this instant I heard 
a great crash ; and the fragments of the looking-gjass, 
which I had shivered, fell at my feet. At the same mo- 
ment something black brushed by my shoulder : I pur- 
sue it, stumbled over the packages of glass, and rolled 
over them down the stairs'. 

"My brother came out of his room, to inquire the 
cause of all this disturbance ; and when he saw the fine 
mirror broken, and me lying among the glass chande- 
liers at the bottom of the stairs, he could not forbear 
exclaiming, * Well, brother ! you are indeed M urad the 
Unlucky.' 

" When the first emotion was over, he could not, 
however, forbear lauffhing at my situation. With a 
degree of goodness M^ch made me a thousand times 
inore sorry for the accident, he came down stairs to 
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help me up, gare mo his hand, and said, ' Forgive ihe, 
if I was angry with you at first. I am sure you did not 
mean to do me any injury ; but teU me how all this has 
happened?'. 

*^ While Saladin was speaking, I heard the same kind 
of noise which had alarmed me in the antechamber; 
but, on looking back, I saw only a black pigeon, which 
flew swiftly by me, imconscious of the mischief he had 
occasioned. This pigeon I had unluckily brought into 
the house the precedhig day ; and had been feeding and 
trying to tame it for my young nephews'. I little 
thought it would be the cause of such disasters. My 
brother, though he endeavoured to conceal his anxiety 
from me, was much distiurbed at the idea of meeting 
the favourite's displeasure, who would certainly be 
grievously disap^ibinted by the loss of her splendid look- 
ing-glass. I saw that I should inevitably be his ruin, if 
I continued in his house ; and no persuasions could pre- 
vail upon me to prolong my stay. My generous brother, 
seeing me determined to go, said to me, 'A factor, 
whom I have employed for some years to sell merchan- 
dise for me, died a few days ago. Will you take his 
place ^ I am rich enough to bear any little mistakes 
you may fall into, from ignorance of business ; aiid you 
will have a partner who is able and willing to assist 
you.' 

" I was touched to the heart by this kindness ; espe- 
cially at such a time as this. He sent one of his slaves 
vrith me to the shop in which you now see me, gentle- 
men. The slave, by my brother's directions, brought 
with us my china vase, arid delivered it safely to me, 
with this message : * The scarlet die that was found in 
this vase, and in its fellow, was the first cause of Sala- 
din's making the fortune he now enjoys : he therefore 
does no more than justice in sharing that fortune with 
his brother Murad.' 

" I was now placed in as advantageous a situation as 
possible ; but my mind was ill at ease, when I reflected 
that the broken mirror might be my brother's ruin. The 
lady by whom it had been bespoken was, I well knew, 
of a violent temper ; and this disappointment was suf- 
ficient to provoke her to vengeance. My brother sent 
me word this morning, however, that though her dis- 
pleasure was excessive, it was in my power to prevent 
any ill consequences that might ensue. ' In my power !^ 
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I exclaimed; 'tben, indeed, I am happy! Tell my 
brother there is nothiiijgr I will not do to show him my 
gratitude, and to save him from the coi»equencee of my 
foUy.' 

" The slave who was sent by my brother seemed un- 
willing to name what was required of me, saying that 
his master was afraid I should not like to grant the 
request. I urged him to speak freely, and he then told 
me the favourite declared nothing would make her 
amends for the. loss of the mirror but the fellow vase 
to that which she had bought from Saladin. It was im- 
possible for me to hesitate ; gratitude for my brother's 
generous kindness overcame my superstitious obsti- 
nacy : and I sent him word I would carry the vase to 
him myself. 

" I took it down this evening, from the shelf on which 
it stood : it was covered with dust, and I washed it ; 
but, unluckily, in endeavouring to clean the inside from 
the remains of the scarlet powder, I poured hot water 
into it, and immediately I heard a simmering noise, and 
my vane, in a few instants, burst asunder with a loud 
explosion. These fragments, alas ! are all that remain. 
The measure of my misfortunes is now completed! 
Can you wonder, gentlemen, that I bewail my evil des- 
tiny? Am I not justly called Murad the Unlucky? 
Here end all my hopes m this world ! Better would it 
have been if I had died long ago ! Better that I had 
never been bom ! Nothing I ever have done, or at- 
tempted, has prospered. Murad the Unlucky is my 
name, and ill-fate has marked me for her own.^ 



CHAPTER IIL 

The lamentations of Murad were interrupted by the 
entrance of Saladin. Having waited in vain for some 
hours, he now came to see if any disaster had happened 
to his brother Murad. He-was surprised at the sight of 
the two pretended merchants; and could not refrain 
from exclamations on beholding the broken vase. 
However, with his usual eauanimity and good-nature, 
he began to console Muraa ; and, taking up the frag- 
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meuts, examined them carefully one by one, Joined them 
together again, fomid that none of the ecUes of the 
chma were damaged, and declared he comd have it 
mended so as to look as well as ever. 

Murad recovered his spirits upon this. "Brother," 
said he, " I comfort myself for being Murad the Un- 
lucky, when I reflect that you are Saladin the Lucky. 
See, gentlemen," continued he, turning to the pretended 
merchants, " scarcely has this most fortunate of men 
been five minutes in company before he gives a happy 
turn to affairs. His presence inspires joy : I observe 
your countenances, which had been saddened by my 
dismal history, have brightened yp since he has made 
his appearance. Brother, I wish ^ou would make these 
l^entlemen some amends for the time they have wasted 
m listening to my catalogue of misfortunes, by relating 
your history, wmch, I am sure, they will find rather 
more exhilarating." 

Saladin consented, on condition that the strangers 
would accompany him home, and partake of a social 
banjqiuet. They at first repeated the former excuse of 
their being obhged to return to their inn : but at len^h 
the sultairs curiosity prevailed, and he and his vizier 
went home with Saladm the Lucky, who, after supper, 
related his history in the following manner. 

" My being called Saladin the Lucky first inspired me 
with confidence in myself : though I own that I cannot 
remember any extraordinary instances of good luck in 
my childhooa. An old nurse of my mother's, indeed, 
repeated to me twenty times a day, that nothing I under- 
took could fail to succeed ; because I was S^adin the 
Lucky. I became presumptuous and rash ; and my 
nurse's prognostics might have effectually prevented 
their accomplishment, had I not, when I was about fif- 
teen, been roused to reflection during a long confine- 
ment, which was the consequence of my youthful con- 
ceit and imprudence. 

*^ At this time there was at the Porte a FVenchman, 
an ingenious engineer, who was employed and favoured 
by the sultan, to the great astonishment of many of 
my prejudiced countrjrmen. On the grand seigmor's 
birthday, he exhibited some extraordinarily fine fireworks, 
and I, with numbers of the inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople, crowded to see them. I h9^[)pened to stand near 
the place where the Frenchman was stationed ; the 
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crowd pressed mppn him, aM I zmong the rest ; he 
begged we would, for our own sakes, keep at a greater 
distance ; and warned us that we might be much hurt 
by the combustibles which he was using. I, relying 
upon my good fortune, disregarded aU these cautions ; 
and the consequence was, that, as I touched some of 
the materials prepared for the fireworks, they exploded, 
dashed me upon the ground with great violence, and I 
was terribly burnt. 

" This accident, gentlemen, I consider as one of the 
most fortunate circumstances of my life ; for it checked 
and corrected the presumption of my temper. During 
the time I was confined to my bed, the French gentle- 
man came frequently to see me. He was a very sensi- 
ble man ; and the conversations he had with me enlarged 
my mind, and cured me of many foolish prejudices : 
especially of that which I had been taught to entertain, 
concerning the predominance of what is called luck, or 
fortune, in human affairs. ' Though you are called 
Saladin the Lucky,' said he, * you find that your neglect 
of prudence has nearly brought you to the grave, even 
in the bloom of youth. Take my advice, and hencefor- 
ward trust more to prudence than to fortune. Let the 
multitude, if they will, caH you Saladin the Lucky: 
but can yourself, and make yourself, Saladin the 
Prudent.' 

''These words left an indelible impression on my 
mind, and gave a new turn to my thoughts and charac- 
ter. My brother Murad has doubtless told you that our 
diflference of opinion on the subject of predestination 
produced between us frequent arguments ; but we could 
never convince one another, and we each have acted, 
through life, in consequence of our different beliefs. To 
this I attribute my success and his misfortunes. 

" The first rise of my fortune, as you have probably 
heard from Murad, was owing to the scarlet die, which 
I brought to perfection with infinite difficulty. The 
powder, it is true, was accidentally found by me in our 
china vases ; but there it might have remained to this 
instant, useless, if I had not taken the pains to make it 
useful. I grant that we can only partially foresee and 
command events : yet on the use we make of our own 
powers, I think, depends our destiny. But, gentlemen, 
you would rather hear my adventures, perhaps, than my 
reflections ; and I am truly concerned, for your sakes 
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tiiat I have no inroiiderM eyents to relate. 1 am sorry 
I cannot tell you of my^having been lost in a sancfy 
desert I have never had the placiie, nor even been 
shipwrecked : I have been all my me an inhabitant of 
Constantinople, and have passed my time in a very quiet 
and uniform manner. 

*' The money I received from the sultan's favourite 
for my china vase, as my brother may have told you, 
enabled me to trade on a more extensive scale. I went 
on steadily with my business ; and made it my whole 
study to please my employers, by all fair and honourable 
means. This industry and ciiiility succeeded beyond 
my expectations ; in a few years I was rich for a man 
in my way of business. 

',' 1 will not proceed to trouble you with the journal 
of a petty merchant's life ; I pass on to the incident 
which made a considerable change in my afiairs. 

'* A terrible fire broke out near the Walls of the grand 
seignior's seraglio:* as you are strangers, gentlemen, 
you may not have heard of this event, though it pro- 
duced so great a sensation in Constantinople. The 
vizier's superb palace was utterly consumea ; and the 
melted lead poured down from the roof of the mosque 
of St. Sophia. Various were the opinions formed oy 
my neighbours respecting tiie cause of the conflagra- 
tion. Some supposed it to be a punishment for the 
sultan's Imving neglected, one Friday, to appear at the 
mosque of St. SojSiia ; others considered it as a warn- 
ing sent by Mahomet to dissuade the Porte from per- 
sisting in a war in which we were just engaged. The 
generality, however, of the coffee-house poUticians 
contented themselves with observing that it was the will 
of Madiomet that the palace should be consumed. Sat- 
isfied by this supposition, they took no precaution to 
prevent similar accidents in their own houses. Never 
were fires so common in the city as at this period; 
scarcely a night passed without our being wakened by 
the cry of fire. 

" These frequent fires were rendered still more dread- 
ful by villains, who were continually on the watch to 
increase the confusion by which they profited, and to 
pillage the houses of the sufferers. It was discovered 
that these incendiaries frequently skulked, towards 

* Yid4 Bwoa deTou** Memoiis. 
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evenii^, in tbe Deigbboarfaood of the bezestein where 
the richest merohanis store their goods ; some of these 
wretches were detected in throwing coundaks^* or 
matches, into the windows ; aiKl, if these combustibles 
remained a sufficient time, they could not fail to set the 
' house on fire. 

'' Notwithstanding all these circumstances, many even 
of those who had property to preserve continued to re- 
peat, * It is the will of Mahomet ;' and consequently to 
neglect all means of preservation* I,, on the contrary, 
recollecting the lesson I had learned from the sensible 
foreigner, neither suffered my spirits to sink with super* 
stitious fears of ill luck, nor did I trust presumptuous^ 
to my good fortune. I took every possible means to 
secure myself. I never went to bed without having 
seen that all the lights and fires in ^e house were ex- 
tinguished ; and that I had a supply of water in the cis- 
tern. I had likewise learned from my Frenchman that 
wet mortar was the most effectual thing for stopping 
the progress of flames: I therefore had a (juantity of 
mortar made up, in one of my outhouses, which I could 
use at a moment's warning. These precautions were 
a^ useful to me ; my own house, indeed, was never 
actually on fire ; but the houses of my next door neigh- 
bours were no less than five times in flames in the 
course of one winter. By my exertions, or rather by 
my precautions, they suffered but little damage ; and all 
my neighbours looked upon me as their deliverer and 
Mend : they loaded me with presents, and offered more 
indeed than I would accept. All repeated that I was 
Saladin the Lucky. This compliment I disclaimed; 
feeling more ambitious of being called Saladin the Pru- 
(tent. It is thus that what we call modesty is often (My 
a more refined species of pride. But to proceed with my 
story. 

'^ One night I had been later than usual at supper, at 

* <* A ommddk to a sort of oombnstiblo that conatota only of a pleee of 
tmder wra|»ed in brimatone matcben. in the mldat of a aroall handle of pino 
RhaTlnga. Tbia ia the method uaually employed bv inoendiariea. They lay 
this match by atealth behind a door, which they find raen, or on a window ; 
and, after settinf it on fire, they make their escape. Thia ia anAcient oOen 
to produce the moat terrible raragea in a town where the houoea, ballt with 
wood and painted with oil of apike, aflbrd the eaaieat opportnhity to the mia* 
crewit who ia diapoaad to reduce them to aahaa. ThIa method, employed by 
the inoendiariea, and which often eecaDea the figllance of the masters of the 
teases, added to the common caoses of flrsa, gaTs fbr some time very fl^neiit 
araMO df a1ann.*>~7V<m«ta<ANi ¥" Mmmmiirt ff Mmrm, de Tott, voL i. 
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a friend's house : none but the passev€tns, or watch, were 
in the streets ; and even they, I believe, were asleep. 

"As I passed one of the conduits which convey 
water to the city, I heard a trickling noise ; and, upon 
examination, 1 round that the cock of the water-spout 
was half-turned, so that the water was running out. I 
turned it back to its proper place, thought it had been 
left unturned by accident, and walked on ; but I had not 
proceeded far before I came to another spout, and 
another, which were in the same condition. I was con- 
vinced that this could not be the effect merely of acci- 
dent, and suspected that some ilUintentioned persons 
designed to let out and waste the water of the city, that 
there might be none to extinguish any fire that should 
break out in the course of the night. 

" I stood §till for a few moments, to consider how it 
would be most pnident to act. It would be impossible 
for me to run to all parts of the city, thai I might stc^ 
the pipes that were running to waste. 1 first thought 
of wakening the watch, andSie firemen, who were most 
of them slumbering at their stations; but I reflected 
that they were perfcips not to be trusted, and that they 
were in a confederacy with the incendiaries; otherwise, 
they would certainly, before this hour, have observed 
and stopped the running of the sewers in their neigh- 
bourhood. I determined to waken a rich merchant, 
called Damat Zade, who lived near me, and who had a 
number of slaves, whom he could send to different parts 
of the city, to prevent mischief, and give notice to the 
inhabitants of their danger. 

" He was a very sensible, active man, and one that 
could easily be wakened : he was not, like some Turks, 
an hour in recovering their lethargic senses. He was 
quick in decision and action ; and his slaves resembled 
their master. He despatched a messenger immediately 
to the grand vizier, that the sultan's safety might be 
secured ; and sent others to the magistrates, in each 
quarter of Constantinople The large drums in the 
janizary aga's tower beat to rouse the inhabitants ; and 
scarcely had this been heard to beat half an hour before 
the fire broke out in the lower apartments of Damat 
Zade's house, owing to a coundak, which had been left 
behind one of the doors. 

** The wretches who had prepared the mischief came 
to enjoy it, and to pillage : but they were disappointed 
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Astonislied to find themselves* taken into custody, they 
eould not comprehend how their designs had been frus- 
trated. By timely exertions, the fire in my fhend't/ 
house was extinguished ; and though fires broke out, 
during the night, in many parts of the city, but little ' 
damage was sustained, because there was time for pre- 
cautions ; and, by the stopping of the spouts, sufficient 
water was preserved. Peome were awakened, and 
warned of the danger ; and they consequently escaped 
unhurt. 

'' The next day, as soon as I made my appearance at 
the bezestein, the merchants crowded round, called me 
their benefactor, and the preserver of their lives and 
fortunes. Damat Zade, the merchant whom I had 
awakened the preceding night, presented to me a heavy 
purse of gold ; and put upon my finger a diamond ring 
of considerable value : each of the merchants foUoweo- 
his example, in makmg me rich presents ; the magis- 
trates also sent me tokens of their approbation ; and the 
grand vizier sent me a diamond of the first water, with 
a line written by his own hand — ^ To the man who has 
saved Constantinople.' Excuse me, gentlemen, for the 
vanity I seem to show in mentioning these circum- 
stances. You desired to hear my history, and I cannot 
therefore omit the principal circumstance of my life. 
In the course of four-and-twenty hours, I found myself 
raised, by the munificenteratitude of the inhabitants of 
this city, to a state of aflmence far beyond what I had 
ever dreamed of attaining. 

" I now took a house suited to my circumstances, 
and bought a few slaves. As I was carrying my slaves 
home, I was met by a Jew, who stopped me, saying, in 
his language, ' My lord, I see, has been purchasing slaves ; 
I could clothe them cheaply.' There was something 
mysterious in the manner of this Jew, and I did not 
like his countenance ; but I considered that I ought not 
to be governed by caprice in my dealings, and that, if 
this man could really clothe my slaves more cheaply 
than another, I oucht not to neglect his offer merely 
because I took a dislike to the cut of his beard, the turn 
of his eye, or the tone of his voice. I therefore bade 
the Jew follow me home, saying that I would consider 
of hisproposal. 

"When we came to talk over the matter, I vras sur- 
prised to find 1dm so reasonable in his demands. On 
4 
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one point, indeed, he appeared unwilling to comply, f 
required, not only to see the clothes I was offered, but 
also to know how they came into his possession. On 
this subject he equivocated ; I therefore suspected there 
must be something wrong. I reflected what it could be, 
and judged that the ffoodi had been stolen, or that they 
had been the apparel of persons who had died of some 
contagious distemper. The Jew showed me a chest, 
from which he said I might choose whatever suited me 
best. I observed, that as he was going to unlock the 
chest, he stuffed his nose with some aromatic herbs. 
He told me that he did so to prevent his smelling the 
musk with which the chest was perfumed ; musk, he 
said, had an extraordinary effect upon his nerves. I 
begged to have some of the herbs which he used him- 
self ; declaring that musk was likewise offensive to me. 
" The Jew, either struck by his own conscience, or 
observing my suspicions, turned as pale as death. He 

{>retendea he had not the right key, and could not un- 
ock the chest ; said he must go in search of it, and that 
he would call on me again. 

'* After he had left me, I examined some writing upon 
the lid of the chest that had been nearly effaced. I 
made out the word Smymau and this was sufficient to 
confirm all my suspicions. The Jew returned no more : 
he sent some porters to carry away the chest, and I 
heard nothing of him for some time ; till one day, when 
I was at the house of Damat Zade, I saw a ghmpse of the 
Jew passing hastily through one of the courts, as if he 
wished to avoid me. . * My friend, ' said I to Damat Zade, 
• do not attribute my question to impertinent curiosity, 
or to a desire to intermeddle with your affairs, if I ven- 
ture to ask the nature of your business with the Jew 
who has just now crossed your court V 

" * He has engaged to supply me with clothing for my 
slaves,' replied my friend, * cheaper than I can purchase 
it elsewhere. I have a design to surprise my daughter 
Fatima, on her birthday, with an entertainment in the 
pavilion in the garden ; and all her female slaves shall 
appear in new dresses on the occasion.' 

" I interrupted my friend, to tell him wl»t I suspected 
relative to this Jew and his chest of clotb^s. It is cer- 
tain that the infection of the plaguis can be communi- 
cated by clothes, not only after months biit after years 
have elapsed. The merchant resolved to have nothing 
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ttore to do with this wretch, who could thus hazard tha 
lives of thousands of his fellow-creatures for a few 
pieces of gold : we sent notice of the circumstance to 
the cadi, but the cadi was slow in his operations ; and 
before he could take the Jew into custody, the cunning 
fellow had effected his escape. When his house was 
searched, he and his chest had disappeared : we dis- 
covered that he sailed for Egypt, and rejoiced that we 
had driven him from Constantinople. 

''My friend Damat Zade e}q)ressed the warmest 
gratitude to me. 'You formerly saved my fortune; 
you have now saved my hfe ; and a hfe yet dearer than 
my own, that of my daughter Fatima.' 

" At the sound of that name I could not, I believe, 
avoid showing some emotion. I had accidentally seen 
this lady; and I had been captivated by her beauty, and 
by the sweetness of her countenance ; but, as I knew 
she was destined to be the wife of another, I suppressed 
my feelii^, and determined to banish the recollection of 
the fair Fatima for ever from my imagination. Her 
father, however, at this instant, threw into my waj a 
temptation which it required all my fortitude to resist. 
' Saiadin,' continued he, ' it is but just that you, who have 
saved our lives, should share our festivity. Come here 
on the birthday of my Fatima : I will place you in a 
balcony, which overlooks the garden, and you shall see 
the whole spectacle. We shall have a feast of tulips; 
in imitation of that which, as you know, is held in the 
grand seignior's gardens. I assure you, the sight will 
be worth seeing ; and besides, you will have a chance 
of beholding my Fatima, for a moment, without her 
veil.' 

" * That,' interrupted I, * is the thing I most wish to 
avoid. I dare not indulge myself in a pleasure which 
might cost me the happiness of my life. I will conceal 
nothing from you, who treat me with so much confi- 
dence. I have already beheld the charming countenance 
of your Fatima ; but I know that she is destined to be 
the wife of a happier man.' 

" Damat Zade seemed much pleased by the frankness 
with which I explained myself; but he would not give 
up the idea of my sitting with him, in the balcony, on 
the day of the feast of tulips : and I, on my part, could 
not consent to expose myself to another view of the 
charming Fatima. My friend used every argument, or 
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nther erery sort of persuasioii, he coidd imagiiio to 
prevail upon me : he then tried to laugh me out of my 
resolution ; and when all failed, he said, in a voice of 
anger, *■ Go then, Saladin ; I am sure you are deceiving 
me : YOU have a passion for some other woman, and you 
would conceal it from me, and persuade me you refuse 
the favour I offer you from prudence, when, m fact, it is 
from indifference and contempt. Why could you not 
speak the truth of your heart to me with that frankness 
with which one friend should treat another V 

"Astonished at this unexpected charge, and at the 
anger which flashed from the eyes of Damat Zade, who, 
till this moment, had always appeared to me a man of a 
mild and reasonable temper, I was for an instant tempted 
to fly into a passion and leave him : but friends once lost 
are not easily regained. This consideration had power 
sufficient to make me command my temper. ' My friend,' 
replied I, *we wiU talk over this affair to-morrow: you 
are now angry, and cannot do me justice ; but to-morrow 
3rou will be cool : you will then be convinced that I have 
not deceived you ; and that I have no design but to secure 
my own happiness by the most prudent means in my 

r)wer, by avoiding the sight of the dangerous Fatima. 
have no passion for any other woman.^ 

'^ ' Then,^ said my friend, embracing me, and quitting 
the tone of anger which he had assmned only to try my 
resolution to the utmost, 'then, Saladin, Fatima is 
yours.' 

'* I scarcely dared to believe my senses ! I could not 
express my joy ! * Yes, my friend !' continued the mer- 
chant, < I have tried your prudence to the utmost ; it has 
been victorious, and 1 resign my Fatima to you, certain 
that you vnll make her happy. It is true, I had a greater 
alliance in view for her : the Pacha of Maksoud has de- 
manded her from me ; but I have found, upon private in- 
quiry, he is addicted to the intemperate use of opium : 
and my dauehter shall never be the wife of one who is a 
violent ma&ian one-half the day, and a melancholy idiot 
during the remainder. I have nothing to apprehend from 
the pacha's resentment, because I have powerful friends 
with the grand vizier, who will oblige nim to listen to 
reason, and to submit quietly to a disappointment he so 
justly merits. And now, Saladin, have you any objec- 
tion to seeing the feast of tulips V 

^ 1 replied only by falling at the merchant's feet, and 
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embracing his knees. The feast of tulips came, and on 
that day I was married to the charming Fatima ! The 
charming Fatima I continue still to think her, though she 
has now been my wife some years. She is the joy and 
pride of my heart ; and, from our mutual affection, I have 
experienced more felicity than from all the other cir- 
cumstances of my life, which are called so fortunate. 
Her father gave me the house in which I now live, and 
joined his possessions to ours ; so that I have more 
wealth even than I desire. My riches, however, give me 
continually the means of relieving the wants of others ; 
and therefore I camiot affect to despise them. I must 
persuade my brother Murad to share them with me, and 
to forget his misfortunes : I shall then think myself com- 
pletely happy. ^ As to the sultana's looking-glass, and 
your broken vase, my dear brother," continued Saladin, 
" we must think of some means — " 

" Think no more of the sultana's looking-glass, or of 
the broken vase," exclaimed the sultan, throwing aside 
his merchant's habit, and showing beneath it his own im- 
perial vest. " Saladin, I rejoice to have heard from your 
own lips, the history of your hfeu I acknowledge, vizier, 
I have been in the wrong in our argument," continued the 
sultan, turning to his vizier. " I acknowledge that the 
histories of S^adin the Lucky and Murad the Unlucky 
favour your opinion, that prudence has more influence 
than chance ia human affairs. The success and happi- 
ness of Saladin seem to me to have arisen from his pru- 
dence : by that prudence Constantinople has been saved 
from flames, and from the plague. Had Murad possessed 
his brother's discretion he would not have been on the 
point of losing his head for selling rolls which he did 
not bake : he would not have been kicked by a mule, or 
bastinadoed for finding a ring : he would not have been 
robbed by one party of soldiers, or shot by another : he 
would not have been lost in a desert, or cheated by a 
Jew : he would not have set a ship on fire ; nor would 
he have caught the plague, and spread it through Grand 
Cairo : he would not have nin my sultana's lookmg-glass 
through the body, instead of a robber: he woiSd not 
have believed that the fate of his life depended on cer- 
tain verses on a china vase : nor would he, at last, have 
broken this precious talisman by washing it with hot 
water. Henceforward, let Murad the Unlucky be named 
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Mmwd tiielmprndent : let Saladin presenre tbe emmmB 
he merits, and be benceforth called Saladin the Prudent." 
So spake the sultan^ who, unhke the generality of 
monarcfas, conld beai' to find himself in the wrong : and 
could discover his vizier to be in the right without cut- 
ting off his head. History further informs us that the 
sultan offered to make Saladin a pacha, and to commit to 
him the government of a province ; but Saladin the Pru- 
dent declined this honour ; saying he had no ambition, 
was perfectly happy in his present situation, and that 
when this was the case it would be folly to change, be- 
cause no one can be more than happy. What mrther 
adventures befell Murad the Imprudent are not recorded ; 
it is known only that he became a daily visiter to the 
Teriaky ; and t^t he died a martyr to the immoderate 
use of opium.* 

* Tboae amonf tbe Tnto wbogive tbeniMlTes ap to an iromoderaM naeof 
nnskxaa are easily tobe distincaished hj a son of riitkety eomplaiflt, which this 
poiaoo produces in course of time. Destined to live agreeably oidy when io a 
sort of drunkenness, these maa present a curious spectacle when they are as- 
sembled in a part of Constantinople called Teriak^or Tcharkissy ; the mar- 
ket of opium-eaters. It is there that towards the evening you may see tks 
torers of opium arrive by the different streets which terminate at the So^- 
mania (the greatest mosque in Constantinople) : their pale and melancholy 
countenances would inspire only eompassion, did not their stretched necks^ 
dieir heada twisted to the rigbtor left, their backbones erooked, one sbooldsr 
op to their ears, and anumber of other whimaical attitudes, which ue the eoik- 
mquenoes of the asorder, present Uw most lodieroos and ttas most hiughaWa 
piotare.~Ftd< Ds Totffe Msmoira. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS. 



CHAPTER 1. 



Bt patient persevering attention to business Mr. John 
Darford succeeded in establishing^ a considerable cotton 
manufactory, by means of which he secured to himself 
in his old age what is called, or what he called, a compe- 
tent fortune. His ideas of a competent fortune were, in- 
deed, rather unfashionable ; for they included, as he con- 
fessed, only the comforts and conveniences, without any 
of the vanities of life. He went further still in his un- 
fashionable singularities of opinion, for he was often 
heard to declare that he thouig^t a busy manufacturer 
might be as happy as any idle gentleman. 

Mr. Darford had taken his~ two nephews, Charles and 
William, into partnership with him. William, who had 
been educated by him, resembled him in character, 
habits, and opinions. Always active and cheerful, he 
seemed to take pride and pleasure in the daily exertions 
and care which his situation, and the trust reposed in 
him, required. Far Ihmi beinr ashamed of his occupa- 
tions, he gloried in them : and the sense of duty was 
associated in his mind with the idea of happiness. His 
cousin Charles, on the contrary, felt his duty and his 
ideas of happiness continually at variance: he had been 
brought up m an extravagant family, who considered 
tradesmen and manufacturers as a caste disffracefid to 
polite society. Nothing but the utter ruin of his father's 
fortune could have determined him to go into business. 

He never applied to the affairs of the manufactory ; 
he affected to think his understanding above such vul- 
var concerns, and spent his days in regretting that bis 
brilliant m^rit was buried in obsciuity. 

He was sensible that he hazarded the loss of his 
uncle^B favour by the avowal of his prejudices ; yet such 
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was liis habitual conceit, that he could not suppress fre« 
quent expressions of contempt for Mr. Darford's liberal 
Motions. Whenever his uncle's opinion differed from 
his own, he settled the argument, as he fancied, by say- 
ing to himself, or to his clerk, " My uncle Darford knows 
nothing of the world : how should he, poor man ! shut 
up as he has been all his life in a countmg-house V 

Nearly sixty years' experience, which his uncle some* 
times pleaded as an apology for trusting to his own 
judgment, availed nothing in the opinion of our preju- 
diced youth. 

Prejudiced youth, did we presume to say ? Charles 
would have thought this a very improper expression ; 
for he had no idea that any but old men could be preju- 
diced. Uncles, and fathers, and grandfathers were; as 
he thought, the race of beings peculiarly subject to this 
mental malady ; from which aU young men, especially 
those who have their boots made by a fashionable boot- 
maker, are of course exempt. 

At length the time came when Charles was at liberty 
to follow his own opinions : Mr. Darford died, and his for- 
tune and manufactory were equally divided between his 
two nephews. " Now," said Charles, " I am no longer 
chained to the oar. I will leave you, William, to do as 
you please, and drudge on, day after day, in the manu- 
factory, since that is your taste : for my part, I have ho 
f^nius for business. I shall take my pleasure ; and all 
have to do is to pay some poor devil for doing my 
business for me." 

*^ I am afraid the poor devil will not do your business 
as well as you would do it yourself," said William : 
** you know the proverb of the master's eye." 

" True ! true ! Very likely," cried Charles, going to 
the window to look at a regiment of dragoons galloping 
through the town ; " but I have other employment for 
my eyes. Do look at those fine feUows who are gal- 
loping by ! Did you ever see a handsomer uniform than 
the colonel's 1 And what a fine horse ! 'Gad ! I wish I 
had a commission in the army : I should so like to be in 
his place this minute." 

" This minute ? Yes, perhaps you would ; because he 
has, as you say, a handsome uniform and a fine horse ; 
but all his minutes may not be like this minute." 

" Faith, WUUam, that is almost as soberly said as my 
old uncle hin^elf could have spoken. See wha^ it is 
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toliTe ahiitup with old folks ! You catch aUfheirwa^s, 
and grow old and wise before your time." 

" The danger of growing wise before my time does 
not alarm me mvich : but perhaps, cousin, you feel that 
danger more than I do V 

" Not I," said Charles, stretching himself still farther 
out of the window, to watch the dragoons, as they were 
forming on the parade in the market-place. ^* I can only 
say, as I said before, that I wish I had been put intotha 
army instead of into this cursed cotton manufactory. 
Now the army is a genteel profession, and I own I have 
spirit enough to maSLe it my first object to look and live 
like a gentleman." 

'^Ai^ I have spirit enouffh," replied William, "to 
make it my first object to look and hve like an indepen- 
dent man ; and I think a manufacturer, whom you de- 
spise so much, may be perfectly independent. I am sure, 
for my part, I am heartily oUiged to my uncle for 
breeding me up to business ; for now I am at no man*t 
or(ters ; no one can say to me, ' Go to the east, or go to 
the west ; march here, or march there ; fire upon tiiis 
man, or run your bayonet into that.' I do not think the 
honour and pleasure of wearing a red coat, or of having 
what is called a genteel profession, would make me 
amends for all that a soldier must suffer if he does his 
duty. Unless it were for the defence of my country, 
for which I hope and beUeve I should fight as well as 
another, I cannot say that I should like to be hurried 
away from my wife and children to fight a battle against 
a people with whom I have no quarrel, and in a cause 
wmch perhaps I might not approve." 

" Well, as you say, William, you that have a wife 
and children are quite in a different situation from me. 
Yon cannot leave them, of course. Thank my stars, I 
am still at liberty ; and I shall take care and keep my« 
self so : my plan is to live for myself, and to have as 
much pleasure as I possibly can." 

Whether this plan of hvin^ for himself was com^ 
patible with the hopes of having as much jdeasure as 
possible, we leave it to the heads and hearts of our 
readers to decide. In the mean time we must proceed 
with his history. 

Soon after this conversation had passed betwe^i the 
two partners, another opportunity occurred of showing 
their characters still more distinctly. • 
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A patty of ladies and gentlemen trayoUers came to 
tHe town, and wished to see the manufactories there. 
They had letters of recommendation to the Mr. Dar- 
fords ; and William, with g^eat good-nature, took them 
to see their works. He pointed out to them with honest 
pride the healthy countenances of the children whom 
they employed. 

" You see," said he, "that we cannot be reproached 
with sacrificing the health and happiness of our fellow^ 
creatures to our own selfish and mercenary views. M-* 
good uncle took all the means in his power to mai^w 
every person concerned in this manufactory as happy as 
possible ; and I hope we shall follow his example. I am 
sure the riches of both the Indies could not satisfy me^ 
if my conscience reproached me with having gained 
wealth by unjustifiable means. If these children were 
overworked, or if they had not fresh air and wholesome 
food, it would be the greatest misery to me to come into 
this room and look at them. I could not do it. But, on 
the contrary, knowing, as I do, that they are well 
treated and well provided for in every respect, I feel joy 
and pride in coming among them, and in bringing my 
friends here." 

William's eyes sparkled as he thus spoke the generous 
sentiments of his heart ; but Charles, who had thought 
himself obliged to attend the ladies of the party to see 
the manufactory, evidently showed he was ashamed of 
being considered as a partner. William, with perfect 
simplicity, went on to explain every part of the ma- 
chinery, and the whole process of the manufacture ; 
while nis cousin Charles, who thought he should that 
way show his superior liberality and politeness, every 
now and then interposed with, " Cousm, Fm afraid we 
are keeping the ladies too long standing. Cousin, this 
noise must certainly annoy the ladies horridly. Cousin, 
all this sort of thii^ cannot be very interestii^, I ap- 
prehend, to the ladies. Besides, they won't have time 
at this rate to see the china works ; which is a sfyle of 
t&ing more to their taste, I presume." 

The fidgeting impatience of our hero was extreme ; 
till at last he gained his point, and hurried the ladies 
away to the china works. Among these ladies there 
was one who claimed particular attention. Miss Maude 
Germaine, an elderly young lady, who, being descended 
from a high fSnily, thought herself entitled to be proud 
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She was yet more yainthanprotid, and foond her ranity 
in some degree gratified by the officious attention of her 
, new acquaintance, though she affected to ridicule him to 
* her companions when she could do so unobserved. She 
asked them in a whisper, how they liked her new cice- 
rone ; and whether he did not show the lions very pret> 
tily, considering who and what he was 1 

It has been well observed that "people are never 
ridiculous by what they are, but by what they pretend 
t* be. "* These ladies, with the best dispositions imagina- 
*&le for sarcasm, could find nothing to laug^ at in Mr. 
William Darford's plain unassummg manners: as he 
did not pretend to be a fine gentleman, there was no ab- 
surd contrast between his circumstances and his con- 
versation ; while almost every word, look, or motion of 
his cousin was an object of ridicule, because it was 
affected. His being utterly unconscious of his foibles, 
and perfectly secure in the belief of his own gentility, 
increased the amusement of the company. Miss Maude 
Germaine undertook to play him off, but she took suffi- 
cient care to prevent his suspectinff her design. As 
they were examining the beautiful china, she continually 
appealed to Mr. Charles Darford as a man of taste ; and he, 
vrith awkward gallantry, and still more aid^ward modesty, 
always began his answers by protesting he was sure Miss 
Maude Germaine was infimtely better qualified to decide 
in such matters than he was : he had not the smallest 
pretensions to taste ; but that, in his humble opinion, the 
articles she pitched upon were evidently the most superior 
in elegance, and certainly of the newest fashion. " Fash- 
ion, you know, ladies, is all in all in these things, as in 
evei^ thing else." 

Miss Germaine, with a degree of address which 
afforded much amusement to herself and her companions, 
led him to extol,or reprobate whatever she pleased ; and 
she made him pionounce an absurd eulogium on the 
ugliest thing in the room, by observing it was vastly 
like what her friend Lady Mary Crawley had just bought 
for her chimney-piece. 

Not content with Showing she could make our man 
of taste decide as she thought proper, she viras deter- 
miaed to prove that she could make him reverse his 
own decisions, and contradict himself as often as she 
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pleased. They were at this instant standing opposite 
to two vases of beautiful workmanship. '*Now/' 
whispered she to one of her companions, '* I will lay you 
any wager I first make him say that both those rases 
are frightful; and that they are charming; afterward 
that he does not 'know which he likes best; next, that 
no person of any taste can hesitate between them ; and 
at last when he has pronounced his decided humble 
opinion, he shall reverse his judgment, and protest he 
meant to say quite the contrary." 

All this the lady accomplished much to her satisfac- 
tion and to that of her friends ; and, so blind and deaf is 
self4ove, our hero neither heard nor saw that he was 
the object of derision. William, however, was rather 
more clear-sighted ; and as he could not bear to see his 
cousin make himself the butt of the company, he inter- 
xvpted the conversation, by begging the ladies would 
come into another room to look at the manner in which 
the china was painted. Charles, with a contemptuous 
smile, observed that the ladies would probably find the 
odour of the paint rather too much for their nerves. Full 
of the sense of his own superi(Mr politeness, he followed ; 
since it wasMetermined that they must go, as he said, 
nolens volens. He did not hear Miss Germaine whisper 
to her companions as they passed, '' Can any thing in 
nature be much more ridiculous tiian a vulgar manufac- 
turer who sets up for a fine gentleman V 

Among the persons iviio were occupied in painting a 
set of china with flowers, there was one who attracted 
particular attention, by the ease and quickness with 
which she worked. An iris of her painting was pro- 
duced, which won the admiration of all the spectators ; 
and while Charles was falling into ecstasies about the 
merit of the painting, and the perfection to which the 
arts are now carried in England, William was observing 
the flushed and unhealthy countenance of the young 
artist. He stopped to advise her not to overwork her- 
self, to beg s}ie would not sit in a draught of wind 
where she was placed, and to ask her wiUi much human- 
ity several questions concerning her health and her cir- 
cumstances. 

While he was speaking to her, he did not perceive 
that he had set his foot by accident on Miss Germaine*s 
gown ; and, as she walked hastily on, it was torn in a 
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deplorable maimer. Charles apologized for hit eoarin^ 
extreme abseuce of mind and rudenesa : and with *% 
candid condescension added, "Ladies, you must not 
think ill of my cousin William, because he is not quite 
so much your humble servant as I am : notwithstanoinf 
his little rusticities, want of polish, gallantry, and so 
forth, — things that are not in every man's power, — ^I can 
assure you there is not a better man in the world ; ex- 
cept that he is so entirely given -op to business, which 
indeed ruins a man for every thing else." 

The apologist little imagmed he was at this moment 
infinitely more awkward and ill-lnred than the person 
whom he affected to pity and to honour with his pro- 
tection. Our hero contmued to be upon the best terms 
possible with himself and with Miss Maude Germaine 
during the remainder of this day. He discovered that 
his lady intended to pass a fortni^t with a relation of 

hers in the town of . He waited upon her the next 

day, to give her an account of the manner in which he 
had executed some commissions about the clK>ice of 
china with which she had honoured him. 

One visit led to another; and Charles Darford was 
delighted to find himself admitted into the society of 
such very i^enteel persons. At first, he was merely 
proud of being acquainted with a lady of Miss Maude 
Germaine's importance ; and contented himself with 
boasting of it to all his acquaintance : by degrees, he 
became more audacious ; he began to fancy himself in 
love with her, and to flatter himself she would not prove 
inexoralde. The raillery of some of his companions 
piqued him to make good his boast ; and he determined 
to pay his addresses to a lady who, they all agreed, 
comd never think of a man in business. 

Our hero was not entirely deluded by his vanity : the 
lady's coquetiy contributed to encourage his hopes. 
Though she always spoke of him to her friends as a 
person^whom.it was impossible she could ever think of 
for a moment, yet as soon as he made a declaration of 
his love to her, she began to consider that a manu- 
facturer might have common sense, and even some 
judgment and taste. Her horror of people in business 
continued in fuU force ; but she began to allow there 
was no general rule that did not admit of an exception. 
When l^r female friends laughed, following the ezaoiplft 

Vol. v.— C 6 
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she had set them, at Charles Darford, her laaghter be- 
eame fainter than theirs; and she was one evening 
heard to ask a stranger, who saw him for the first time, 
whether that young gentleman looked as if he was in 
business? 

Smidry matters began to operate in our hero's favour ; 
precedents, opportunely produced by her waiting-maid, 
of ladies of th^ first families in England, ladies even of 
the first fashion, who had married into mercantile houses ; 
a present too, from her admirer of the beautiful china 
vase of which she had so often made him change his 
opinion, had its due effect ; but the preponderating motive 
was the dread of dying an oM maid, if she did not ac- 
cept of this offer. 

After various airs, and graces, and doubts, and dis- 
dains, this fair lady consented to make her lover happ^^, 
on the express conditions that he should change has 
name from Darford to Germaine, that he should give up 
all share in the odious cotton manufactory, and that he 
should purchase the estate of Germaine-park, in North- 
amptonshire, to part with which, as it luckily hap- 
pened, some of her great relations were compelled. 

In the folly of his joy at the prospect of an alMance 
with the great Germame family, he promised every 
thing that was required of him ; notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of his friend William, who represented to 
him, in the forcible lan^age of common sense, the in- 
conveniences of marrying into a family that would de- 
spise him ; and of uniting himself to such an old coquette 
as Miss Giermaine, who would make him not only a 
disagreeable but a most extravagant wife. 

" Do you not see," said he, " that she has not the least 
affection fqr youl she marries you only because she 
despairs of getting any other match ; and because you 
are rich, and she is poor. She is seven years older than 
you, by her own confession, and consequently wiU be 
an old woman while you are a young man. She is, as 
you see— I mean as I see— vam and proud in the ex- 
treme ; and if she honours you with her hand, she will 
think you can never do enough to make her amends for 
having married beneath her pretensions. Instead of 
finding in her, as I find in m^r wife, the best and most 
affectionate of friends, you will find her your torment 
tiir^ugh life ; and consider, this is a torment lUcely 
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to last these thirty or forty years. Is it not worth 
while to pause — ^to reflect for as many minutes, or even 
days V 

Charles paused double the number of seconds, per- 
haps, and then readied, ^ You have married to please 
yourself, cousin WiUiam, and I shall marry to please 
myself. As I don't mean to spend my days m the 
same style in which you do, the same sort of wife that 
makes you happy could never content me. 1 mean to 
make some figure in the world ; I know no other use 
of fortune ; and an alliance with the Germaines brings 
me at once into fashionable society. Miss Maude €rer- 
maine is very proud, I confess ; but she has some rea- 
son to be' proud of her family; and then, }rou see, her 
love for me conquers her pride, great as it is.'' 

William sighed, when he saw the extent of his 
. cousin's folly. The partnership between the two Dar- 
fords was dissolved. 

It cost our hero much money, but no great trouble, 
to get his name changed from Darford to G^rmaine , 
and it was certainly very disadvantageous to his pecu- 
niary interest to purchase Germaine-park, which was 
sold to him for at least three years' purchase more than 
its value ; but in the height of his impatience to get into 
the fashionable world, all prudential motives appeared 
beneath his consideration.. It was, as he fancied, part of 
the character of a man of spirit, the character he was now 
to assume and support for life, to treat pNecuniary matters 
as below his notice. He bought Germaine-park, married 
Miss Germaine, and determined no mortal should ever 
find out, by his equipages or style of life, that he ha^' 
not been bom the possessor of this estate. 

In this laudable resolution it cannot possibly be 
doubted but that his bride encouraged him to the ut- 
most of her power. She was eager to leave the country 
where his former friends and acquaintance resided; 
for they were people with whom, of course, it could 
not be expected that she should keep up any man- 
ner of intercourse. Charles, in whose mind vanity 
at this moment smothered every better feeling, was 
in reality glad of a pretext for breaking off all con- 
nexion with those whom he had formerly loved. 
He went to take leave of William in a fine chariot, on 
which the Germaine arms- were ostentatiously blar 
xoned. That real dignity which arises from a sense 
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of independence of mind appeared in Winiam's mail- 
ners ; and quite overawed and abashed our hero, in the 
midst of all his finery and airs. '^ I hope, cousin Wii- 
liam," said Charles, " wh^i you can spare time — thoug^h, 
to be sure, that is a thing hardly to be expected, as 
you are situated,— but, in case you should be able any 
ways to make it convenient, I nope you will come and 
take a look at what we are doing at Grermaine-park.** 

There was much awkward embarrassment in the 
enunciation of this feeble invitation ; for Charles was 
conscious he did not desire it should be accepted, and 
that it was made in direct opposition to the wishes of 
his bride. He was at once refieved from his perplexity, 
and at the same time mortified, by the calm simplicity 
with which William replied, " 1 thank you, cousin, for this 
invitation : but you know I should be an encumbrance to 
you at Germaine-park ; and I make it a rule neither to. 
go into any company that would be ashamed of me, or 
of which I should be ashamed.^ 

" Ashamed of you ! But — ^What an idea, my dear 
William ! Surely you don't thiii— you can't imagine 
— I should ever consider you as any sort of encum- 
brance It— I protest — ^ 

" Save yourself the trouble of protesting, my dear 
Charles," cried William, smiling with much good-nature : 
'*I know why you are so much embarrassed at this 
instant ; and I do not attrilmte this to any want of 
affection for me. We are going to lead quite difierent 
lives. I wish you all manner of satisfaction. Perhaps 
the time may come when I shall be able to contribute 
to your happiness more than I can at present." 

Charles uttered some unmeaning phrases, and hur- 
ried to his carriage. At the sight of its varnished panels 
he recovered his self-complacency and courage ; and 
began to talk fluently about chariots and horses, while 
the children of the family followed to take leave 
of him, sa3ring, " Are you going quite away, Charles 1 
Will you never come back to play with us, as you used 
todoV 

Charles stepped into his carriage with as much dig- 
nity as he comd assume ; which, indeed, was very httle. 
William, who judged of his friends always with the 
most benevolent indulgence, excused the want of feelin? 
which Charles betrayed during this visit. " My dear," 
said he to his wife, who expressed some indignation at 
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the slight fliiown to their children, " we miut forgive 
him ; for, you know, a man cannot well think of more 
than one thing at a time ; and the one thing that he is 
thinking of is his fine chariot The day will come when 
he will think more of fine children; at least I hope so, 
for his own sake/' 

And now, behold our hero in all his glory ; shininfl[ 
upon the Northamptonshire world in the splendour of 
his new situation ! The dress, the equipage, the enter- 
tainments, and, above all, the airs of the bride and 
bridegroom, were the general subject of conversation 
in the county for ten days. Our hero, not precisely 
knowing what degree of unportance Mr. Germaine of 
Germaine-park was entitled to assume, out-Germained 
Germaine. 

The country gentlemen first stared, then laughed, 
and at last unammously agreed, over their bottle, that 
this new neighbour of theirs was an upstart, who ought 
to be kept down ; and that a vulgar manufacturer should 
not be allowed to give himself airs merely because he 
had married a proud lady of good family. It was ob- 
vious, they- said, he was not lK>m for the situation in 
which he now appeared. They remarked and ridiculed 
the ostentation with which he displayed every luxury 
in his house ; hi^ habit of naming the price of every 
thing, to enforce its claim to admiration ; his affected 
contempt for economy ; his anxiety to connect himself 
^th persons of rank ; jmned to his ignorance of the 
genealogy of nobility, and the strange mistakes he 
made between old and new titles. 

Certain little defects in his manners, and some habit- 
ual vulgarisms in his conversation, exposed him also to 
the derision of his well-bred neighbours. Mr. Ger- 
maine saw that the gentlemen of the county were 
leagued against him; but he had neither temper nor 
knowledge of the world si^cient to wage this unequal 
war. The meanness with which he alternately at- 
tempted to court and to bully his adversaries showed 
them, at once, the full extent of their power, and of his 
weakness. 

Things were in this position when our hero unluckily 
affiront^ Mr. Cole, one of the proudest gentlemen in 
the county, by mistaking him for a merchant of the 
same name; and, under this mistake, neglecting to 
return his visit. A few days afterward, at a public 
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dinner, Mr. Cole and Mr. Germaine lutd some YAi^ 
words, which were repeated by tiie persons inresent in 
various manners ; and this dispute became tne subject 
of conyersation in the county, partictdarly among the 
ladies. Each related, acc<ndin^ to her fancy, what her 
husband had told her : and, as these husbands had drmdt 
a good deal, they had not a perfectly clear recollection 
of what had passed ; so thai the whole and every part 
of the conversation was exaggerated. The fair ju^^, 
averse as they avowed their feelings were to dueUing, 
were cleariy of opinion, among themselves, that a real 
gentleman would certainly have called Mr. Cole to ac- 
count for the words he uttered ; though none of tiiem 
could agree what those words were. 

Mrs. Germaine's female friends, in their coteries, 
were the first to deplore, with becoming sensibility, 
that she shoidd be married to a man who had so little 
the spirit as weH as the manners of a man of birtti. 
Their pity became progressively vehement the more 
they thought of, or at least the more they talked of, the 
busmess; till at last one old lady, the declared and 
intimate Mend of Mrs. Germaine, muBtentionally, and 
in the heat of tattle, maie use of one plnrase that led 
to another, and another, tffl she betrayed, in conversa* 
tion with that lady, the gossipping scandal of theso 
female cirdes. 

Mrs. Germaine, i»^ed as her pride was, and though 
she had little affection for her husband, would have 
shuddered with horror to have imagined him in the act 
of fighting a duel ; and especially at her instigation ; 
yet of this very act she became the cause. In their 
domest^ quarrels, her tongue was ungovemaUe : sad 
at such moments the malce of husbands and wives 
often appears to exceed the hatred of the worst of foes ; 
and, in the ebullition of her vengeance, when his re- 
proaches had stung her beyond the power <^ her tem- 
per to support, unable to stop her toi^fue, she velie- 
mently tokt him he was a coward, who durst not so taSe 
to a mani He had proved himsdf a coward ; and was 
become the by-word and contempt of the whole county ! 
£ven women des^sed his cowardice ! 

However astonishing it fnay appear to those who are 
unacquainted with the nature of quarrels between man 
and wife, it is but too e^liun that such quflarrels hste 
frequently led to the most fatal eonsequenees. Ite 



agitation of mind whicli Mrs. Oermaine aafTered the 
moment she conM recollect what she had so rashly 
said, her vain endeavoors to prove to herself that, so 
proToked, she could not say less, and the sudden effect 
which she plainly saw her words had produced upon 
her Inishand, were but a part of the punishment that 
always ft^ows conduct and contentions so odious. / 

Mr. Germaine gazed at her a few moments, with 
wildness in his eyes:. his countenance expressed the 
stupefaction of rage : he spoke not a word ; but started 
at length, and snatched up his hat. She was struck 
with panic terror, gave a scream, sprang after him, 
caught him by the. coat, and, with the most violent 
protestations, denied the truth of all she had said. 
The look he gave her cannot be described ; he rudely 
lacked the skirt from her grasp, and rushed out of the 
house. 

All day and all night she neither saw nor heard of 
him: in the momin|^ he was brought home, accom- 
panied by a surgeon, m the carriage of a gentleman who 
had been his second, dangerously wounded. 

He was six weeks coiSfined to his bed ; and, in the 
first moment of doubt expressed by the surgeon for his 
life, she expressed contrition which was re^y sincere : 
but, as he recovered, former bickerings were renewed ; . 
and the terms on which they lived gradually became 
what they had been. 

Neither did his duel regain that absurd reputation for 
which he fought ; it was malignantly said he had neither 
the courage to face a man nor the understanding to 
govern a wife. 

Still, however, Mrs. Oermaine consoled herself with 
the belief that the most shocking circumstance of his 
having been partner in a manufactory was a profound 
secret. Alas ! the fatal moment arrived when she was 
to be undeceived in this her last hope. Soon after Mr. 
Germaine recovered from his wounds, she gave a splen- 
did baU; to which the neighbouring nobility and gentry 
were invited. She made it a point, with all her ac- 
quaintance, to come on tiiis grand nip;ht. 

The more importance the Germames set upon suc> 
cess, and the more anxiety they betrayed, the more 
tiieir enemies enjoyed the prospect of ttieir mortifica^ 
Hon. All the young belles who had detested Miss 
Ifeode Germaine for the airs she used to give hersdf at 
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country assemblies now leaded to prevent their ad« 
mirers from accepting her invitation. All the mar- 
ried ladies whom she had outshone in dress and equip- 
age pNTotested they were not equal to keep up an 
acquaintance with such prodigiously fine people ; and 
that, for their part, they must make a rule not to accept 
of such expensive entertainments, as it was not in their 
power to return them. 

Some persons of consequence in the county kept their 
determination in doubt, suffered themselves to be be- 
sieged daily with notes and messages, and hopes that 
their imaginary coughs, headaches, and influenzas were 
better, and that they would find themselves able to ven- 
t»'re out on the 15th. When the coughs, headaches, 
^id influenzas could hold out no longer, these ingenious 
tormentors devised new pretexts for supposing it would 
be impossible to do themselves the honour of accepting 
Afr. and Mrs. Germaiue^s obliging invitation on the 15th. 
Some had recourse to the roads, and others to the moon. 

Mrs. Germaine, whose pride was now compelled to 
make all manner of concessions, changed her night from 
the 15th to the 20th; to ensure a full moon to those 
timorous damsels whom she had known to go home 
nine miles from a ball the darkest night imaginable, 
without scruple or complaint Mr. Germaine, at his 
* own expense, mended some spots in the roads, which 
were obstacles to the deUcacy of other travellers ; and, 
when all this was accomplished, the haughty leaders of 
the coimty fashions condescended ti^ promise they would 
do themselves the pleasure to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Germaine on the 20th. 

Their cards of acceptation were shown with triumph 
by the Germaines ; but it was a triumph of short duration. 
With all the refinement of cruelty, they gave hopes 
which they never meant to fulfil. On the morning, 
noon, and night of the 20th, notes poured in with apolo- 
gies, or rather with excuses, for not keeping their en- 
gagements. Scarcely one was burnt before another 
arrived. Mrs. Germaine could not command her tem- 
per ; and she did not spare her husband in this trying 
moment. 

The arrival of some company for the ball interrupted 
a warm dispute between the happy pair. The ball was 
very thinly attended ; the guests looked as if they were 
more inclined to yawn than to dance. The supper-table 
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was not half-filled ; and the profnsion with which it was 
«aid out was forlorn and melancholy : every things was 
on too grand. a scale for the occasion; wreaths of 
flowers, and p3nramids, and triumphal arches, sufficient 
for ten times as many guests ! Even the most incon- 
siderate could not help comparing the trouble and ex- 
pense incurred by the entertainment with the small 
quantity of pleasure it produced. Most of tl^ guests 
rose from table, whispering to one another, as they 
looked at the scarcely-tasted dishes, " What a waste ! 
What a pity ! Poor Mrs. Germaine ! What a melan- 
choly sight this must be to her !" 

The next day, a mock.heroic epistle, in verse, in the 
character of Mrs. Germaine, to one of her noble rela- 
tions, giving an account of her ball and disappointment, 
was handed about, and innumerable copies were taken. 
It was written with some humour and great ill-nature. 
The good old lady who occasioned the duel thcrught it 
but friendly to show Mrs. Germaine a copy of it ; and to 
beg she would keep it out of her husband^s way: it 
might be the cause of another duel ! Mrs. Germaine, in 
spite of all her endeavours to conceal her vexation, was 
obviously so much hurt by this mock heroic epistle, that 
the laughers were encouraged to proceed ; and the next 
week a ballad, entitled thb BfANUFAcruaiR turned gen- 
YLEBfAN, was circulated with the same injunctions to 
secrecy, and the same success. Mr. and Mrs.' Germaine, 
perceiving themselves to be the objects of continual en- 
mity and derision, determined to leave the county 
Germaine-park was forsaken ; a house in London was 
bought ; and, for a season or two, our hero was amused 
with the gayeties of the town, and gratified by finding 
himself actually moving in that sphere of life to which 
he had always aspired. But he soon perceived that the 
persons whom, at a distance, he had regarded as objects 
of admiration and envy, upon a nearer view were capa- 
ble of exciting only contempt or pity. Even in the 
company of honourable and right honourable men he was 
frequently overpowered with ennui ; and, among all the 
fine accpiaintances with which his fhie wife crowded his 
fine house, he looked in vain for a friend : he looked in 
vain for a William Darford. 

One evening, at Ranelagh, Charles happened to hear 
the oame of Mr. William Darford pronounced by a lady 
who was walking behind him : he turned eagerly to look 
C3 
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at her; but, though he had a confused recollection of 
having seen her face before, he could not remember 
when or where he had met with her. He felt a wish tc 
speak to her, that he might hear something of those 
friends whom he had neglected, but not forgotten. He 
was not, however, acquamted with any of the persons 
with whom she was walking, and was obliged to give up 
his purpose. When she left the room, he followed her, 
in hopes of learning from her servants who she was; 
but she had no servants — ^no carriage ! 

Mrs. Germaine, who clearly inferred she was a person 
of no consequence, besought her husband not to make 
any further inquiries. " I beg, Mr. Germaine, you will 
not gratify your curiosity about the Darfords at my ex- 
pense. I shall have a whole tribe of vulgar people upon 
my hands, if you do not take care. The Darfords, you 
know, are quite out of our hue of life, especially in 
town.". 

This remonstrance had a momentary effect upon Mr ^ 
■ Germaine's vanity; but a few days afterward he met the 
same lady in the park, attended by Mr. Wilham Dar- 
ford's old servant. Regardless of his lady's representa- 
tions, he followed the suggestions of his own heart, and 
eagerly stopped the man to inquire after his friends in 
the most affectionate manner. The servant, who was 
pleased to see that Charles was not grown quite so much 
a fine gentleman as to forget all his friends in the 
country, became very communicative ; he told Mr. Ger- 
maine that the lady whom he was^ attending was a Miss 
Locke, governess to Mr. William Darford's children ; 
and that she was now come to town to spend a few days 
with a relation, who had been very anxious to see her. 
This relation was not either rich or genteel V and though 
our hero used every persuasion to prevail upon his lady 
to show Miss Locke some civility while she was in town, 
he could not succeed. Mrs. Germaine repeated her 
former phrase, again and again, " The Darfords are quite 
out of our line of life ;" and this was the only reason she 
would give. 

Charles was disgusted by the obstinacy of his wife's 
pride, and indulged his better feelings by going frequently 
to visit Miss Locke. She staid, however, but a fort- 
night in town; and the idea- of his friends, which had 
been strongly recalled by his conversations with her, 
gradually faded away. He continued the course of lifo 
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int% which he had been forced, rather from inability to 
stop than from inclination to proceed. Their winters 
were spent in dissipation in town; their summers 
wasted at watering-places, or in visits to fine relations, 
who were tired of their company, and who took but httle 

Cs to conceal this sentiment. Those who do not hve 
^ jily at home can seldom contrive to live respectably 
abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Germaine could not purchase 
esteem, and never earned it from the world or from one 
another. Their mutual contempt increased every day. 
Only those who have lived witn bosom friends whom 
they despise can fully comprehend the extent and in- 
tensity of the eviL 

We spare our readers the painful detail of domestic 
grievances and the petty mortifications of vanity : from 
the specimens we nave already given they may form 
some idea, but certainly not a competent one, of the 
manner in which this ill-matched pair continued to live 
together for twelve long years. Twelve long years ! 
The imagination cannot distinctly represent such a pe- 
riod of domestic suflfering; though, to the fancy of 
lovers, the eternal, fehcity to be ensured by their union 
is an idea perfectly famihar and intelligible. Perhaps, 
if we could bring our minds to dwell more upon the 
hours, and less upon the years of existence, we should 
make fewer erroneous jud^ents. Our hero and he- 
roine would never have chamed themselves together for 
life, if they could have formed an adequate picture of the 
hours contained in the everlasting period of twelve 
years of vnrangling. During this time, scarcely an hour, 
certainly not a day, passed in which they did not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, reproach one another ; and tacitly 
form, or explicitly express, the wish that they had never 
been joined in holy wedlock. 

They, however, had a family. Children are either the 
surest bonds of union between parents, or the most dan- 
gerous causes of discord. If parents agree in opinion 
as to the management of their children, they must be a 
continually increasing source of pleasure : but where the 
Oather counteracts the mother, and the mother the father 
— ^where the children cannot obey or caress either of 
their parents without displeasing the other, what can 
they become but wretched little hypocrites, or detest- 
-able little tyrants ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Germaine had two children, a boy and a 
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^rL From the moment of their birth they became ftib- 
jccts of altercation and jealousy. The nurses were 
obliged to decide whether the infants were most like the 
father or the mother : two nurses lost their places by 
giving what was in Mr. Germaine^s opinion an erroneous 
decision upon this important question. Every stranger 
who came to pay a visit was obliged to submit to a course 
of interrogations on this subject ; and afterward, to their 
utter confusion, saw biting of lips and tossing of heads, 
either on the paternal or maternal side. At last it was 
established that Miss Maude was the most like her mamma, 
and Master Charles the most like his papa. Miss Maude, 
of course, became the faultless darhng of her mother ; 
and Master Charles the mutinous favourite of his father. 
A comparison between their features, gestures, and 
manners was daily instituted, and dlwRys ended in 
words of scorn from one party or the other. Even 
while they were pampering these children with sweet- 
meats, or inflaming them with wine, the parents had 
^ways the same mean and selfish views. The mother, 
before she would let her Maude taste the sweetmeats, 
insisted upon the child's lisping out that she loved 
mamma best ; and before the little Charles was per- 
mitted to carry the bumper of wine to his lips, he was 
compelled to say he loved papa best. In all their childish 
quarrels, Maude ran roaring to Her mamma, and Charles 
sneaked, up to his papa. 

As the mterests of the children were so deeply con- 
cerned in the question, it was quickly discovered who 
ruled in the house with the strongest hand. Mr. Ger- 
maine's influence over his son diminished as soon as the 
boy v^s clearly convinced that his sister, by adhering 
to her mamma, enjoyed a larger share of the good 
things. He was wearied out by the incessant rebufib 
of the nursery-maids, who were all in their lady's in- 
terests ; and he endeavoured to find grace in their siffht 
by recanting all the declarations he had made in his 
father's favour. " I don't like papa best now : I love 
mamma best to-day." 

" Yes, master, but you must love mamma best every 
day, or it won't do, I promise you." 

By such a course of nursery precepts, these unfor- 
tuna^ children were taught equivocation, falsehood, 
envy, jealousy, and every fault of temper which could 
lender them insupportable to themselves and odious to 
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others. Those who have lived in the house with spoiled 
children must have a lively recollection of the ae^;ree 
of torment they can inflict upon all who are within sight 
or hearing. iTiese domestic plagues became more and 
more obnoxious ; and Mrs. Oermaine, in the bitterness 
of her heart, was heard to protest she wished she had 
never had a child ! Children were pretty things at three 
years old ; but began to be great plagues at six, and were 
quite intolerable at ten. 

Schools, and tutors, and ^vemesses were tried with- 
out number ; but those capricious changes served only to 
render the pumls still more unmanageable. At length 
Mr. and Mrs. Germaine^s children became so notoriously 
troublesome that everybody dreaded the sight of them. 

One summer, when Mrs. Germaine was just setting out 
on B visit to my Lady Mary Crawley, when the carriage 
was actually at the door, and the trunks tied on, an ex- 
press arrived from her ladyship with a letter, stipulating 
that neither Miss Maude nor Master Charles should be 
of the party. Lad)r Mary declared she had suffered so 
much worn their noise, (juarrelling, and refractory tem- 
pers when they were with her the preceding summer, 
that she could not undergo such a trial again ; that their 
mother's nerves might support such things, but that hers 
really could not : Asides, she could not, in justice and 
politeness to the c/ther friends who were to be in her 
house, suffer them to be exposed to such tortnents. 
Lady Mary Crawley did not give herself any trouble to 
soften her expressions, because she would have been 
really dad if they had given offence, and if Mrs. Ger- 
maine had resented her conduct, by declining to pay that 
annual visit which was now become, in the worst sense 
of the word, visitation. To what meanness proud people 
are often forced to submit ! Rather than break her reso- 
lution never to spend another summer at her own coun- 
tnr-seat, Mrs. Germaine submitted to all the haughtiness 
of her liCicestershire relations ; and continued abso- 
lutely to force upon them visits which she knew to be 
unwelcome. 

, But what was to be done about her children 1 The 
first thing, of course, was to reproach her husband. 
" You see, Mr. Germaine, the effect of the pretty educa- 
tion you have given that boy of yours. I am sure, if 
he hid not gone with us last summer into Leicester- 
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shire, my Maude would not have been in the least trott* 
blesome to Lady Mary." 

" On the contrary, my dear, I have heard Lady Mary 
herself say, twenty times, that Charles was the best of 
the two ; and I am persuaded, if Maude had beenaway^ 
the boy would have become quite a favourite." 

" There you are utterly mistsdten, I can assure you, 
my dear ; for you know you are no great favourite of 
Lady Mary's yourself; and I have often heard her say 
that Charles is your image." 

" It is ver}r extraordinary that all your great relations 
show us so Uttle civility, my dear. They do not seem 
to have much regard for you." 

" They have regard enough for me, and showed it 
formerly ; but rof late, to be sure, I confess, things are 
altered. They never have been so cordial since my 
marriage ; and, all things considered, I scarcely know 
how to blame them." 

Mr. Germaine bowed, by way of thanking his lady for 
this compliment. She besought him not to bow so like 
a man behind a counter, if he could possibly help it. 
He replied, it became him to submit to be schooled by 
a wife who was often taken for his mother. At length, 
when every species of reproach, mental and personal, 
which conjugal antipathy could suggest, had been ex- 
hausted, the orators recurred to the business of the day, 
and to the question, " What is to be done with the chil- 
dren while we are at Lady Mary Crawley's 1" 



CHAPTER n. 

In this embarrassment we must leave the Germaines 
for the present, and refresh ourselves with a look at a 
happy circle — ^the family of Mr. Darford, where there 
is no discordance of opinions, of tastes, or of tempers ; 
none of those evils which arise sometimes from the dis- 
appointment, and sometimes from the gratification of 
vanity and pride. 

Mr. Darford succeeded beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations in the management of his business. Wealth 
poured in upon him ; but he considered wealth, like a 
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true philosopher, only as one of the means of happi- 
ness ; he did not become prodigal or avaricious ; neither 
did be ever feel the slightest ambition to quit his own 
station in society. He never attempted to purchase 
from people of superior rank admission into their circles, 
by giving luxurious and ostentatious entertainments. 
He possessed a sturdy sense of his own value, and com- 
manded a species of respect very different from that 
which is paid to the laced livery or the varnished 
equipage. 

The firmness of his character was, however, free from 
all severity : he knew how to pardon in others the weak- 
ness and follies from which he was himself exempt. 
Though his cousin was of such a different character, 
and though, since his marriage, Mr. Germaine had neg. 
lected his old friends, William felt more compassion 
for his unhappiness than resentment for his faults. In 
the midst of his own family, WiUiam would often say, 
" I wish poor Charles may ever be as happy as we are !" 
Frequently, in his letters to London correspondents, he 
desired them to inquire privately how Mr. Germaine 
went on. . 

For some time he heard of nothing but his extrava- 
gance, and of the entertainments given to the fine world 
By Mrs. Germaine ; but in the course of a few years his 
correspondents hinted that Mr. Germaine began to be 
distressed for money, and that this was a secret which 
had been scrupulously kept from his lady, as scrupu- 
lously as she concealed from him her losses at play. 
Mr. Darfordalso learned from a correspondent who was 
intimately acquainted with one of Mrs. Germauie's 
friends, that this lady lived upon very bad terms with 
her husband ; and that her children were terribly spoiled 
by the wretched education they received. 
' These accounts gave William sincere concern: far 
from triumphing in the accomplishment of his prophe- 
cies, he never once recalled them to the memory even 
of his own family ; all his thoughts were intent upon 
saving his friend from future pain. 

One day as he was sitting with his family roimd their 
cheerful tea-table, his youngest boy, who had climbed 
upon his knees, exclaimed, "Papa! what makes you so 
very grave to-night ? You are not at all like yourself I 
Wniat can make you sorry!" 
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'' My dear little boy," said his father^v " I was tbinking 
of a letter I received to-day from London." 

" I wish those letters would never come, for they 
always make you look sad, and make you sigh ! Manmia, 
why do you not desire the servants not to bring papa 
any more such letters "^ What did this letter say to you, 
papa, to make you so grave 1" 

" My dear," said his father, smiling at the child's sim- 
plicity, "this letter told me that your little cousin 
Charles is not quite so good a boy as you are.l' 

** Then, papa, I will tell you what to do : send our Miss 
I.ocke to cousin Charles, and she will soon make him 
very good." 

"I dare say she would," replied the father, laughing. 
" but, my dear boy, I cannot send Miss Locke ; and I am 
afraid she would not like to go : besides, we should be 
rather sorry to part with her." 

" Then, papa, suppose you were to send for my cousin, 
and Miss Locke could take care of him here, without 
leaving us. " 

" Could take care of him — ^true ; but would she 1 If 
you can prevail upon her to do so, I will send for your 
cousin." 

The proposal, though playfully made, was seriously 
accepted by Miss Locke : and the more willingly, as she 
remembered, with gratitude, the attention Mr. Germaine 
had paid to her some years before, when with poor rela- 
tions in London. 

Mr. Darford wrote immediately, to invite his cousin's 
children to his house : the invitation was most gladly ac- 
cepted, for it was received the very day when Mr. and 
Mrs. Germaine were so much embarrassed by Lady 
Mary Crawley's absolute refusal to admit these children 
into her house. Mrs. Germaine was not too proud to 
accept of favours from those whom she had treated as 
beneath her acquaintance, "quite out of her line of life !" 
She despatched her children directly to Mr. Darford's ; 
and Miss Locke undertook the care of thSm. It was not 
an easy or agreeable task ; but she had great obligations 
to Mrs. Darford, and was rejoiced at finding an opportu- 
nity of showing her gratitude. 

Miss Locke was the young woman whose painting of 
an iris had been admired by Charles and by Miss Maude 
Germaine when they visited the china worts, thirteen or 
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fourteen years before this time. She was at thai period 
very ill, "and in great distress: her father had been a 
bankrupt, and to earn bread for herself and her sisters 
she was obliged to work harder than her health and 
strenffth allowed. Probably she would have faUen a 
sacrince to her exertions if she had not been saved by 
the humanity of Mr. Darford ; and, fortunately for him, 
he was married to a woman who sympathized in all his 
generous feelings, and who assisted him in every benev- 
olent action. 

Mrs. Darford, after making sufficient inquiries as to the 
truth of the story and the character of the girl, was so 
much pleased with aQ she heard of her merit, and so 
much touched by her misfortunes, that she took Miss 
Locke into her family to teach her daughters to draw. 
She well knew that a sense of dependence is one of the 
greatest evils ; and she was careful to reUeve the per- 
son whom she obliged, from this palnM feehng, by 
giving her an opportunity of being daily useful to her 
benefactress. Miss Locke soon recovered her health ; 
she perceived she mifflit be serviceable in teaching the 
children of the famify many things besides drawing; 
and with unremitting perseverance she informed her 
own mind, that she might be able to instruct her pupils^ 
Year after year she pursued this plan, and was rewarded 
by the esteem andanectionof the happy family in which 
she lived. 

But though Miss Locke was a woman of great abili- 
ties, she had not the magical powers attributed to some 
characters in romance ; she could not instantaneously 
produce a total reformation of manners. The habits of 
spoiled children are not to be changed by the most skil- 
ful preceptress without the aid of time. Miss Maude 
(xermaine and her brother had tempers which tried Miss 
Locke's patience to the utmost ; but gradually she ac- 
quired some influence over these wa3rwaiti spirits. She 
endeavoured with her utmost skill to eradicate the jeal- 
ousy which had been implanted in the minds of the 
brother and sister. ^They foimd that they were now 
treated with strict impartiality, and they began to live 
together more peaceably. 

Time was willingly allowed to Miss Locke by their 
parents, who were ^ad to be disencumbered of their > 
'children. Eighteen months passed away, and no news 
was heard of Mr. and Mrs. Germaine, except that they 
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continued the same extraya^ant, dissH^ated course of 
life, and that they began to be much embarrassed 
in their circumstances. At last Mr. Darford received a 
letter which informed him that an execution was laid on 
Mr. Germaine^s fine house in town, and that he and his 
family were all in the greatest distress and aMction. 

William hastened immediately to London. He was 
denied admittance at Mr. Germaine's : the porter, with 
an air of mystery, said that his master was ill, and did 
not choose to see anybody. William, however, forced 
his way up stairs. 

Charles at the sight of him stepped back, exclaiming. 
" May I believe my eyes ! William ! Is it you ?" 

" Yes, it is William ; vour old friend William," said 
Mr. Darford, embracing nim affectionately. Pride and 
shame struggled in the mind of Charles ; and turning 
aside to repress the tears which in the first instance of 
emotion had started into his eyes, he weiit to the far- 
thest end of the room for an arm-chair for his cousin, 
placed it with awkward ceremony, and said, " Won't 
you be seated, cousin Darford ? I am sure Mrs. Ger- 
maine and I are much indebted to you and Mrs. Darford 
for your goodness to our children. I was just thiiiking 
of writing to you about them ; but we are m sad confu- 
sion here, just at this moment. I am quite ashamed— I 
did not expect— rWhy did you never lu)nour us with a 
visit before I I am sure you could not possibly have hit 
upon a more unlucky moment for a visit — for yourself, 
I mean." 

" If it proves lucky to you, my dear Charles," replied 
William mildly, " I shall think it the most fcnrtunate mo- 
ment I could possibly have chosen." 

Vanquished by the tone of this reply, our hero burst 
into tears : ho squeezed his friend's hand, but could not 
speak. Recovering himself after a few moments, he 
said, " You are too good, cousiif William, and always 
were ! I thought you called in by accident ; I had no 
supposition that you came on purpose to assist me in 
this moment of distress — embarrassment I ought to say ! 
for in fact it is only a mere temporary embarrassment." 

*' I am heartily glad to hear it. But speak to me 
freely, Charles ^do not conceal the real state of your 
affairs from your best friend. What tendency could 
this have but to {dunge you into irretrievable mini" 

Charies paused for a minute. "The truth of tbe 
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matteri8,mydMrWilliam,''cox^]]tted^e, ^'thattherearo 
circumstances in this business which I should be sony 
reached Mrs. Geimaine's ear, or any of her cursed proud 
rdaiions ; for if once they heard of it, I should have no 
peace for the rest of my lue. Indeed, as to peace, I can- 
not boast of much as it is ; but it might be worse, much 
worse, if the whole truth came out To you, how- 
eyer, I can trust it, though in your line of life it would 
DC counted a shocking thing: but still you are so 
induljgent— " 

William listened, without being able to guess where 
fiiis preamble would end. 

"In the first place," continued Charles, "youknow^- 
Mrs. Germaine is almost ten years older than I am." 
'* Six years, I thought you formerly told me 1" 
" I beg your pardon, ten — ten — ^within a few months. 
If I said six it was before our marriage, when I knew 
1BX> better. She owns to seyen ; her own relations say 
^igtkt ; her nurse said nine ; and I say ten." 
" Well, ten let it be, since you will haye it so." 
*' I should be yery p:lad to haye it otherwise, I promise 
you, if I could : for it is not yery pleasant to a man like 
me to be qmzzed by half the young men of fashion in 
town for haying married a woman old enough to be my 
mother." 

" Not quite old enough to be your mother," said his 
cousin, in a conciliatory tone ; " these younsr men of 
fashion are not the best calculators. Mrs. ctermaine 
could not well haye been your mother, since, at the worst, 
by your own account, there is only ten years' difierence 
between you," 

" Oh, but that is not all ; for, what is still worse, Mrs. 
Germaine, thanks to the raking hours she keeps, and 
learning and fretting^ looks fuU ten years older than she 
18 : 80 ^at you see, in fact, there are twenty years be- 
tween us." 

" I do not see it indeed," replied William, smiling ; " but 
I Bsm bound to beMeye what you assert. Let me ask 
you to what does this discussion concerning poor Mrs. 
Germaine's age tendl" 

" To justify, or at least to excuse, poor Mr. Germaine 
for keying a mistress, who is something younger, some- 
tiling prettier, and, above all, something more good- 
humoured than his wife." 
" Perhaps the wife would be as good-humouared as the 
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mistress, if she were as happy in possessiiig her hui 
band's affections." 

''Affections! Oh Lord! Affections are out of the 
question. Mrs. Germaine does not care a straw about 
my affections." 

'* And yet you dread that she should have the least 
hint of your having a mistress t" 

" Of course. You dont see my jet. You don't con- 
sider what a devil of a handle that would give her against 
me. She has no more love for me than this table ; but 
she is jealous beyond all credibiUty, and she knows right 
well how to turn her jealousy to account. She would 
go caballing among her tribes of relations, and get all 
the women and all the world on her side, with tms hue 
and cry of a mistress ; and then I should be branded as 
the worst husband upon earth. That indeed I should 
laugh at, because all the young men in town would keep 
me in countenance; but Mrs. Germaine would rum- 
mage out the history of the sums of money I have 
given this girl, and then would set those against her 
play-debts, and I should have no more hold over her ; for, 
you know, if I should begin to reproach her with the 
one, she woidd recriminate. She is a devil of a hand 
at that work 1 Neither you nor any man on earth, except 
myself, can form any idea of the temper of Mrs. Ger- 
maine 1 She is — ^to you, my dear friend, I may have the 
relief of saying so— she is, without exception, the most 
proud, peevish, selfish, unreasonable, extravagant, ty- 
rannical, unfeeling woman in Christendom !" 

** In Christendom ! Oh, you exaggerate, Charles !" 

" Exaggerate ! Upon my soul, I do not : she is all I 
have said, and more." 

^ Morel Impossible. Come, I see how it is ; she has 
been unlucky at the card-table; you are angry, and 
therefore you speak, as angry people always do, worse 
than you think.''* 

" No, not at aU, I promise you. I am as perfectly 
cool as you are. You do not know Mrs. Germaine as 
well as I do." 

" But I know that she is much to be pitied, if her 
husband has a worse opinion of her than anybody else 
expresses." 

''That is precisely because I am her husband— and 
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Inow tor better than other people do. Will not yon 
give mQ leave to be the beet jimge in what relates to 
my own wife ! I neyer, indeed, ei^iected to hear yon, 
of all people upon earth, cousin William, undertake her 
defence. I think I remember that she was no great 
favourite of yours before I married, and you dissuaded 
me as much as possible from the match : yet now you 
are quite become her advocate, and take her part to my 
face against me.'' 

''It is not taking her part against you, my dear 
Chailes," replied his cousin, ''to endeavour to make 
you better satisfied with your wife. I am not so obsti- 
nate in self-opinion as to wi^ at the expense of your 
domestic happiness, to prove that I was right in dis- 
suadii^ you from the match ; on the contrary, I would 
do all in my power to make the best of it ; and so should 
you." 

" Ah, cousin William, it is easy for von to talk of 
making the best of a bad match ; you who are married 
to one of the best-tempered women alive ! I wish you 
were to live with Mrs. Germaine for one month.** 

William smiled ; as much as to say, ^' I cannot join 
in that wish." 

" Besides," continued Charles, " if I were to open my 
whole heart to you, you would pity me on another 
account. My wife is not my only plague : ny mistress 
is almost as great a torment as my wife." 

'* What ! this mistress of ndiom you are so fond !" 

"Ay! there is the curse! I cannot help being fond 
of her : and that she knows, and plays me off as she 
{>leases. But I believe the little jilt loves me all the 
time : because she has offers enough, and from men of 
the first fashion, if she would leave me. She is certainly 
a good girl ; but then so passionate !" 

"I thought you told me she was good-humoured," 
interrupted his cousin. 

" Well, so she is, at times, the best-humoured crea- 
ture in nature; and then she is charming: but when 
she falls into a passion, she is a little fury ! absolutely 
a little devil! There is nothing she would not do. 
Now, do you know, all this tenible business, this ex- 
ecution against me, is her doing!" 

" A singular proof of love !" said Mr. William Dar- 
ford. , ^ 

" Oh, the fool loves me, notwithstanding; I niust do 
bet that justice : but she is quite acfaild. I put her int- 
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a passion, by going down to Leicestershire when tfye 
wanted roe to stay with her in town. She told me she 
would be revenged ; but I could not believe she would 
go such lengths. She gave a note of mine, for two 
hundred guineas, to her uncle ; and he got a writ. Now 
she is in despair about it. I saw her two hours ago all 
in tears, and tearing her hair, because her imcle wonH 
consent to withdraw the execution. I am sure she is 
really and truly sorry ; and would give her eyes to get 
me out of this scrape." 

" Whether she would give her eyes, or not, I will not 
pretend to determine ; but it is plain she would not pay 
two hundred guineas * to get you out of this scrape.* 
Now, where do you intend to get the money ?" 

" Ah, there's the rub ! I have not a farthing till otnr 
next rents come in ; and you see these heaps of bills. 
Then the agent, who manages everything, Heaven knows 
^ow ! at Germaine-park, says tenants are breaking ; that 
we are I do not know how much in his debt, and that 
we must sell ; but that, if we sell in a hurry, and if our 
distress be talked of, we shall get nothing for the land, 
and so shall be ruined, outright Now this all originates 
in Mrs. Germaine's pride and positiveness : she never 
could be prevailed upon to go down to Germaine-park, 
these ten years past, because some of the Northamp- 
tonshire people afi&onted her : so our affairs have gone 
on just as the agent pleases ; and he is a rascal, I am 
convinced, for he is sdways writing to say we are in his 
debt. But indeed, my dear William, you are too good 
to take any interest in this history of my affairs : I am 
conscious that I have not treated you well." 

" Do not talk of that now ; do not think of it, Charles," 
interrupted Mr. Darford. " 1 am come to town on pur- 
pose to be of all the service to you I can. I will dis- 
charge this writ upon one, and ooly upon one, condition." 

" Upon any condition you please," cried Charles. " I 
will give you my bond. I will give you security upon 
the Germaine estate, if you require it." 

" I require no security ; I require no bond, Charles ; 
I require only a condition wliich I believe to be abso- 
lutely necessary for your happiness. Promise me you 
will break off sdl connexion with this treacherous mis- 
tress of yours." 

" Treacherous ! No, no ! I assure you, you mistake 
the girl." 

*' Mistake her or not, Charles, without arguing the 
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matter further, on this one point I must be peremptory; 
and, positively, the only condition on which I will pay 
this money is jrour promise never to see her again." 

Charles hesitated. " Upon my soul," cried he, " I 
believe ^e girl will break her heart: But then she is 
so cursedly extravagant, she ruins me ! I would have 
bmken with her long ago, if I could have summoned up 
courage enough. .Alter all, I believe it was more habit, 
idleness, and fashion, than any thing else, that made me 
go to see her so often. When I did not know what to 
do with myself, or when I was put out of humour at 
home, I went to this girl.' Well, let us say no more 
i^ut it: she is not worth thinkiiig of; I give her up. 
You may depend upon it, my dear William, I will have 
nothing more to do with her. I will, since you make 
that your ultimatum, never see her again." 

" Will you write to her then immediately, to let her 
know your determination V 

"Certainly; immediately." 

Charles wrote, to \Ad adieu to this mistress ; to whom, 
by his own account, habit, idleness, fashion, and the 
want of a happy home had attached him ; and William 
gave him a draft ^or the amount of his debt, by which 
the execution was taken off. 

Mr. Darford seized the moment when his cousin's 
mind was warmed with gratitude to sav a few words, as 
little in the form of advice as possible, in praise of 
economy. 

" You know, my dear Charles," said he, " that I am, 
and always was, a very plain man, in my way of living, 
and I dare say my ideas will appear quite absurd to you, 
who are used to live with men of taste and fashion; 
but really these rooms, this furniture, and this house 
appear to me fitter for a nobleman than for a man of 
your fortune." 

" It is so. Mrs. Gennaine would insist upon my taking 
it. But I vnll part with it before next winter. I will 
advertise it immediately. I will begin a course of 
economv. 

Mr. Germaine's projects of economy were at this mo- 
ment interrupted by the sudden entrance of his wife. 
Her eyes flashing with anger, she Walked with the proud 
air of an enraged tragedy queen across the room, seated 
herself upon a sofa, and in a voice which trembled with 
ill-suppressed rage, said, ** I am to thank you, Mr. Ger- 
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itimne, (br the many obliging things you hare said of m# 
this last hour ! I have heanl them all ! You are under 
. a mistake, sir, if you imagine I have been hitherto your 
dupe. You have never imposed upon me for a moment. 
I have suspected, this twelvemonth, that you kept a mis- 
press ; and now I am happy to have the truth confirmed 
from your own lips. But I deserve all that has happened ! 
I am justly treated ! Weak woman, to marry as I did ! 
No gentleman, sir, would have behaved or would have 
spoken as you have done ! Could not you have been con« 
tent with ruining yourself and your family, Mr. Grer* 
maine, by your profligate low tastes, without insulting 
me by base reflections upon my temper, and downright 
falsehoods about my aget No gentleman, sir, would 
have treated me as you have done. I am the most 
roisei-able of women !" 

Passion choked her Utterance, and she fell back in a 
violent fit of hysterics. Mr. William Darford was much 
shocked at this matrimonial scene. The lady had caught 
hold of his arm, in one of her convulsive motions ; and 
she held it so fast that he could not withdraw. Charles 
stood in silent dismay. His conscience smote him ; and 
though he could not love his wife, he blamed himself 
for having rendered her " the most miserable of women.** 
** Leave her to me, Charles," said Mr. Darford, " and I 
will endeavour to set matters to rights.^' 

Charles shook his head, and left the room. Mrs. Ger*. 
maine by degrees recovered herself; for an hjrsteric fit 
cannot last for ever. She cast her eyes round the room, 
and exclaimed, " He has done well to leave me ! Oh, 
that it were for ever ! Oh, that we had never met ! But 
may I ask why Mr. WiDiam Darford is here ? My own 
servant — my own maid should have been summoned to 
attend me. We have servants still, sir ; and, humWed 
as I am, I see no necessity for submitting to have cool 
spectators of our family distresses and family quarrels." 

"Believe me, madam,^' said Mr. Darford, "I am not 
a cod! spectator of either. I do not wish to recaH dis- 
agreeable things, but to obtain the right of speaking to 
you of 3'our affairs as a friend. Permit me to remind 
you that, when I could not guess you heard m^, I de- 
fended your interests." 

" Really, sir, you spoke so low that I did not distinctly 

, heir what you said ; and my feelings were so much hurt 

by all I lieard from Mr. Germaine, who spoke hmd 
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eomigli, that I attended to nothing else. Upon recol* 
lection, I do however remember you made some offer to 
get Mr. Germaioe out of his present embarrassments, 
upon condition that he would break off all connexion 
with this girl, whom nobody knows ; or rather whom 
everybody knows too well." 

'* And was not this offer of mine some proof, Mrs. 
Gerraaine, that I wish your happiness t" 

" Why, really, Mr. Darford, living lived in the world 
as I have done from my childhood, I am hot apt to expect 
much friendship from any one, especially from people in 
the habits of calculation ; and I have be^ so mucn de* 
oeived where I have unguardedly trusted to the friend- 
ship and love of a man brought up in that sort of way, 
that you must forgive me if I could not bring my mind 
to think you had any concern for my hi4>pine8s in the 
offer you made. I did indeed suppose it would be a mor- 
tifying circumstance to you, to see your cousin quite 
rmned by this infamous creature. I say, I did imagine 
you woidd be shocked at seeing your cousin sent to jaiL 
That, you know, is a thing mscreditabte to a whole 
family, let it be of what sort it may. From your kind- 
ness to our children, I see you consider us as relations. 
E^very human beinff, I do suppose, has some family pride 
in their own way." 

** I own I have a great deal of famil^r pride, in my own 
way, madam," replied Mr. Darford, with a calm smile ; 
^ 1 am proud, for instance, of having, and of being able 
to maintain in perfect independence, a number of good 
and affectionate children, and a wife whose good sense 
and sweetness of temper constitute the hs^^piness of my 
existence !" 

Mrs. Germaine coloured, threw back her head, and 
strove to conceal the an^sh of her conscience. Wil- 
liam was sorry he had inflicted pain, but he saw that 
the only way to make himself understood, in this con- 
versation, was to assert that real superiority, of char- 
acter to which, in certain situations, the factitio^ pre- 
tensions of rank or fashion never fail to yield. 

" You are at liberty, Mrs. Germaine," continued Wil- 
-Ham, " to interpret my offers and my actions as you think 
proper ; but you will, when you are cool, observe that 
neither I nor any of my fanuly have any thing to gain 
from you or yours ; not even a courtesy or a bow in pub- 
lic i^aipes ; for we do not frequent them. We live r«- 

VoL. v.— D 7 
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tired, and have no connexion with fine people ; we pre* 
serve our own independence by confining ourselves to 
our own station in life ; and by never desiring to quit it, 
nor to ape those who are called our betters. From what 
I have just heard you say, I thuik it possible you may 
have formed the idea that we invited your children to 
our house with the selfish supposition that the connexion, 
I believe that is the fashionable phrase, might be advan- 
tageous to our own 1 But this is quite a mistake. Our 
children will live as we do: they have no idea of 
forming high connexions, because they have been taught 
not to think them necessary to happiness. 1 assure you 
it is not my habit to talk so much of myself, and of 
mine ; but I thought it best to explain the truth to you 
at once, as this was the only way to gain your confidence, 
and as we have nether of us time to spare." 

" Very true," said Mrs. (Jermaine. 

" And now, madam, I have a proposal to make to you, 
which I hope you will take as it is meant. I understand, 
from Mr. Germaine, you have some play debts:" 

*^ Mr. Germaine does not know their amount," said 
Mrs. Germaine ; lowering her voice, as if she appre- 
hended she might be overheard. 

" If you will trust me with that secret, I will not make 
a bad use of it." 

Mrs. Germaine in a whisper named the sum. It was 
certainly considerable, for the naming of it made Mr. 
Darford step back with surprise. After a few minutes' 
thought, he recovered himself, and said, "This is a 
larger debt than I was aware of, but we will see what 
can be done. From the time that Charles and I dis- 
solved our partnership, I have never remitted my attention 
to business ; and that very circumstance, for which you 
must despise me, puts it now in my power to assist you 
without mjuring my own family. I am a man who 
speak my mind freely, perhaps bluntly. You must 
solemnly promise me you will never again play at any 
gam^of hazard. Upon this condition, I will pay your 
present debts immediately." 

With all the eagerness of a person who wishes to 
seize an offer which appears too generous to be re- 
peated, Mrs. Germaine promised all that was required. 
Her debts were paid. 

And now her benefactor had hopes that she and her 
husband would Hve more prudently; and that they might 
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ttin enjoy some portion of domestic lummiiess. Vain 
hopes ! Charles really wished to retrench his expenses ; 
But Mrs. Germaine's pride was an insuperable obstacle 
to all his plans of economy. She had always been 
accustomed to such and such things. There was no 
possibility of hving without them. Her relations would 
be perfectly astonished if she did not appear in the style 
in which ishe had always lived before her marriage. 
Provoked by the insolent absurdity of such arguments, 
Mr. Grermaine insisted with the authoritative voice of a 
husband who was conscious that he had both reason and 
power on his side. Hence arose daily altercations, 
more bitter even than those which jealousy had formerly 
occasioned. Some wives acknowledge they can more 
easily forgive a husband's infideUty thsui his interference 
in the relation of their household expenses. Of this 
class of amiable females was Mrs. Germaine. Though 
her husband strictly adhered to his promise never to 
have any further connexion with his mistress, yet he 
was not rewarded by any increase of affection or kind^ 
ness from his wife; on the contrary, she seemed to be 
rather vexed that she was deprived of this legitimate 
subject of complaint. She could not, with so much 
tragic effect, bewail that her husband would ruin himself 
and her by his follies. 

To loud altercations silent hatred succeeded. Mrs. 
Germaine grew sullen, low-spirited, nervous, and hys- 
terical. Among fashionable medical dowagers, she 
became an interesting personage: but this species- of 
consequence was by no means sufficient to support her 
self-complacency, and, as she declared, she felt her- 
self incapable of supporting the intolerable burden of 
ennui. 

In various situations, the conduct of many individuals 
may be predicted with certainty by those who are ac- 
quainted with their previous habits. Habit is, to weak 
minds, a species of moral predestination, from which 
they have no power to escape. Their common lan- 
guage expresses their sense of their own inability to 
struggle against that destiny which their previous folly 
has prepared. They usually say, " For my part, I can- 
not help doing so and so. I know it is very wrong. . I 
know it is my ruin ; but I own I cannot resist. Ms in 
vain to argue with me : it is my way ; it is my fate." 

Mrs. Germaine found herself led, "by an irresistible 

Da 
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impulse," to the card-table, notwitlu^andkig her solemn 
promise never more to play at any game of hazard. 
It was in vain to argue with her. " It was her way ; it 
was her fate : she knew it was very wrong; she knew 
it was lier ruin ; but she could not resist !'' 

In the course of a few months she was again involved 
in debt ; and she had the meanness and the assurance 
again to apply to the generosity of Mr. William Dar- 
ford. Her letter was written in the most abject strain, 
and was full of all the flattering expressions which she 
imagined must, from a woman of her birth and conse- 
quence in the world, have a magical effect upon one in 
Mr. William Darford's station. She was surprised when 
she received a decided refusal. He declined all further 
interference, as he perceived it was impossible that he 
could be of any real utility. He forbore to reproach 
the lady with her breach of promise : ^' She will." said 
he to himself, ^ be sufSyciently punished by the conse- 

Suenees of her own conduct : I would not increase her 
istress." 

A separation from her husband was the immediate 
consequence. Perhaps it may be thought that, to Mrs. 
Germaine, this would be no punishment : but the loss 
of all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of married life 
was deeply felt. She was thrown absolutely upon the 
charity of relations ; who had very little charity in any 
sense of the word. She was disregarded by all her fine 
acquaiatance ; she had no friend upon earth to pity her ; 
even her favourite maid gave warning, because she 
was tired of her mistress's temper, and of receiving no 
wages. 

The detail of poor Mrs. Germaine's mortifications 
and sufferings cannot be interesting. She was a prey 
to low spirits, or, in other words, to mortified vanity, 
for some time ; and at last died of a nervous fever. 

Her husband verote the following letter to Mr. William 
Darford, soon after her death : 

" My dear William, 
*' You have heard of poor Mrs. Germaine^s death, and 
of the manner of it ; no more need be said upon that 
subject. Whatever were her faults, she has suffered 
for Them; and so have I for mine. Believe me, 1 am 
effectually cured of all desire to be a fine gen^eman. I 
shall quit the name of Germaine immediately, and re- 
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snme that of Darford. You know the state of my 
affairs. There is yet hope I may set things to rights by 
my own industry ; and I am determined to go into busi- 
ness, and to apply to it in good earnest, for my own 
sake, and for the sake of my children, whom I have 
hitherto shamefully neglected. But I had it not always 
in my power, after my marriage, to do as I wished. No 
more of that. The blame be upon me for the past ; for 
the future I shall, I hope, be a different man. I dare 
not ask you to trust so far to these good resolutions as 
to take me into partnei^hip with you in your manu- 
factory ; but perhaps your good-nature can direct me to 
some emplo}[ment smted to my views and capacity. I 
ask only a fair trial ; I think I shall not do as I used 
to do, and leave all the letters to be written by my 
partner. 

" Give my love to my dear little boy and girl. How 
can I thank you and Mrs. Darford enough for all you 
have done for them ! There is another person whom I 
should wish to thank, but scarcely dare to name ; feel« 
ing, as I do, so unworthy of her goodness. 

" Adieu, yours sincerely, 

" Charles DAaroRD, again, 
thank God." 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our readers that 
Mr. WiUiam Darford received his penitent friend with 
open arms, took him into partnership, and assisted him 
in the most kind and judicious manner to re-estabUsh 
his fortune and his credit. He became remarkable for 
his steady attention to business ; to the great astonish- 
ment of those who had seen him only in the character 
of a dissipated fine gentleman. Few have sufficient 
strength of mind thus to stop short in the career of 
folly, and few have the resolution to bear the ridicule 
thrown upon them even by those whom they despise. 
Our hero was ridiculed most unmercifully by all his 
former companions,— by all the Bond-street loungers. 
But of what consequence was this to himi He did 
not Uve among them ; he did not hear their witticisms, 
and well knew that, in less than a twelvemonth, they 
would forget that such a person as Charles Germaine had 
ever existed. His knowledge of what is called higfi 
life had sufficiently convinced him that happiness is 
not iu the gift or in the possession of those who are 



often, to %Bonait mortalB, objecto of tapreme admira- 
tioii and envy. 

Charles Darford looked for happiness, and found it in 
domestic life. 

Belief; founded upon our own experience, is more 
£rm than that which we grant to the hearsay evidence 
c T moralists ; but happy those who, according to the 
ancient proverb, can profit by the experience of their 
predecessors. 

Feb. 1803. 
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CHAPTER I. 



^'What a blessing it is to be the father of such 
a family of children !" said Fanner Frankland, as he 
looked round at the honest affectionate faces of his 
sons and daughters, who were dining with him on his 
birthday. '* What a blessing it is to have a large family 
of children!" 

^ A blessing you may call it, if you will, neighbour,'' 
said Farmer Bettesworth ; " but if I was to speak my 
mind, I should be apt to call it a curse." 

" Why, as to that, we may both be right and both be 
wrong," replied Frankland ; " for children are either t 
Messing or a curse, according as they turn out ; and 
the]^ turn out according as they are brought up. 
* Bring up a child in the way it should go ;' that has 
eyer been my maxim : show me a better, show me a 
happier, family than my own ; and show me a happier 
father than myself," continued the good old man, with 
pleasure sparkling in his eyes. Observing, however, 
that his neighbour Bettesworth looked blank and sighed 
deeply, he checked himself, and said, in a more humble 
tone, '^ To be sure, it is not so mannerly for a man to 
be praising his own ; except it just come from the heart 
unawares, among friends, who will excuse it ; especially 
upon such a day as tliis. This day I am seventy 
years of age, and never was heartier or happier! So, 
Fanny, love, fill neighbour Bettesworth a glass of your 
sister's cider. 'Tis my Patty's making, sir ; and better 
never was drunk. Nay, nay, sit ye still, neighbour ; 
as you happened to call in just as we were all dining, 
and making merry together, why you cannot do better 
than to stay and make one of us, seeing that you are 
heartily welcome." 



^•.. 
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Mr. BettesTirorth excused himself, by Bsying that he 
was in haste home. 

No happy home had he, no affectionate children to 
welcome his return. Yet he had as nmnerous a family 
as Mr. Frankland's ; three sons and two daughters, — Idlo 
Isaac, Wild Will, Bullying Bob, Saucy Sally, and Jilting 
Jessy. Such were the names by which they were 
called by all who knew them in the town of Monmouth, 
where they lived. 'AJdUei^^ion had " lent its artful aid" 
in giving these nids^^^es ; but they were not misap- 
plied. 

Mr. Bettesworth was an indolent man, fond of his 
pipe, and fonder of building (mstles in the air by his 
fireside. Mrs. Bettesworth was a vain, foolish vixen ; 
fond ^f dress, and fonder of her own will. Neither of 
them took the least care to breed up their children well. 
While they were young, the mother humoured them : 
when they grew up, she contradicted them in every 
thing, and then wondered how they could be so ungrate- 
ful as not to love her. 

The father was also surprised to find that his boyB 
and girls were not- as well-mannered, nor as well-tem- 
pered, nor as cle*et, ncgr as steady, nor as dutiful and 
affectionate, as his n»ighfoour Frankland's ; and he said 
to himself, " Some folks have the luck of having good 
children. To be sure, some children are bom better 
than others." 

He should rather have said, " To be sure, some chil- 
dren are bred better than others." 

Mr. Frankland's wife was a prudent sensible woman, 
and had united with him in constant endeavours to edu- 
cate their family. While they were yet infants, prat- 
tling at their mother's knee, she taught them to love 
and help one another, to conquer their little froward 
humours, and to j)e obedient and tractable. This saved 
both them and herself a great deal of trouble afterward ; 
and their father often said, both to the boys and girls, 
" You may thank your mother, and so may I, for the 
good tempers you have." 

The girls had the misfortune to lose this excellent 
mother, when one was about seventeen, and the other 
eighteen ; but she was always alive in their memory. 
Patty, the eldest sister, was homely in her person ; but 
she was so neat in her dress, and she had sufch a cheer- 
ful agreeable temper, that people forgot she was not 
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kandsome ; particidarly as it was observed that she was 
Tery fond of her sister Fanny, who was remark^ly 
pretty. 

Fanny was neither prudish nor censorious ; neither a 
romp nor a flirt : she was so unaffected and unassuming 
that most of her neighbours loved her; and this is 
saying a great deal in favour of one who had so much 
the power to excite envy. 

liur. Frankland's eldest ison^-C^eorge, was bred to be 
a farmer; and he understood cibfUIf!f^busin^ss uncom* 
monly well for a young man of his aa|. He constantly 
assisted his father in the management of the farm ; and 
by this means acquired much experience with little 
waste of time or money. His father had always treated 
him so much as his friend, and had talked to him so 
(^)enly of his affairs, that he ever looked upon his 
father^s business as his own; and he had no idea of 
having any separate interest. 

James, the second son, was bred to trade. He had 
been taught whatever was necessary and useful for a 
man in business; he had habits of punctuality, civU 
manners, and a thorough love of feir dealing. 

Frank, the youngest son, was of a more hvely dispo- 
lution than his brothers ; and his father used often to 
tell him, when he was a bdy, tlutt, if he did not take 
care, his hasty temper would get him into scrapes ; and 
that the brightest parts, as they are called, will be of 
little use to a man, unless he has also steadiness to go 
through vnth whatever he begins. These hints, from 
a father \^om he heartily loved, made so strong an 
impression upon Frank, that he took g^eat pains to cor- 
rect the natural violence of his temper, and to learn 
patience and industry. The three brothers were at- 
tached to one another ; and their friendship was a source 
of improvement, as well as of pleasure. 

The evtning of Mr. Frankland's birthday the whole 
family retired to an arbour in' their garden, and began 
to ta& over their affairs with open hearts. 

"Well, Frank, my boy," said the happy father, who 
-was the confidant of his children, " I am sure if your 
heart is set upon this match with Jessy Bettesworth, I 
wiU do my best to like the girl ; and her not being rich 
shsdl be no objection to me: we can make that i^> 
amonff us, some way or other. But, Frank, it is fair 
to teu you my opinion of the girl, plainly and fully, 
D3 
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beforehand, as I have done. She that has jilted others^ 
I thmk, would, be apt to jilt you, if she met with a / 
better oflfer " 

" Why, then, father, 111 not be in a hurry : 111 take 
time to consider, before I speak to her any more ; and 
I thank you for being so kind, which I hope 1 shall not 
forget." 

The morning after this conversation passed. Jilting 
Jessy, accompanied by her sister, Saucy Sally, came 
to pay Patty and Fanny Frankland a visit. They were 
Ml of some piece of news, which they were eager 
to tell. 

'* Well, to be sure, I dreamed I had a diamond ring 
put on my finger by a great lord, not a week ago," 
cried Jessy ; " and who Imows but it may come tnie t 
You have not heard the news, Fanny Frankland % Hey, 
Patty V 

" Not they : they never hear any news !" said Sally. 

" Well, then, I'll teU you," cried Jessy. " Rich Cap- 
tain Bettesworth, our relation, who made the great 
fortin abroad, over seas, has just broken his neck out 
a-hunting ; and the fortin all comes to us." 

"We shall now see whether Mrs. Craddock shall 
push by me again, as she did yesterday in the street ! 
Well see whether I sha'n't make as good a fine lady as 
herself, I warrant it, thaf s all. It's my turn to push by 
folk now," said Saucy Sally. 

Fanny and Patty Frankland, with sincere good-nature, 
congratulated their neighbours on this increase of for- 
tune ; but they did not think that pushing by Mrs. Crad- 
dock could be Qne of the most useful or agreeable con- 
sequences of an increase in fortune. 

" Lord, Patty ! how you sit moping yourself there at 
your work," continued Sally ; " but some people must 
work, to.be sure, that can't afford to be idle. How you 
must envy us, Patty !" * 

Patty assured her she did not in the least envy those 
who were idle. 

" Fine talking ! Fine airs, truly. Miss Patty ! This 
is by way of csdling me over the coals for being idle, I 
suppose !" said Sally ; " but I've no notion of being 
taken to task this way. You think you've had a fine 
edication, I suppose, and so are to set a pattern for all^ 
Monmouthshire, indeed: but youll find some people 
will be as much thought of now as other people ; and 
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may hold fheir heads as high. EdkatiofCi a fine thing, 
no donbt; hxAfortnCs a better, as the world goes, I've 
a notion : so you may go moping on here as long as 
you please, being a good child all the days of your life I 

'Coin« wben yoaYs eaird ; 
And do M yo«*re bid ; 
Shut Um door after yon ; 
And yoa*ll never be chid.* 

Tm sure I would not let my nose be kept to the grnici- 
stone, as yours is, for any one living, I've too much 
spirit, for my part, to be made a fool of, as some people 
are ; and all for the sake of beinff called a vastly good 
daughter, or a vastly good sister, K>rsooth !" 

Nothing but the absolute want of breath could have 
suspended the remainder of this speech ; for she was so 
provoked to see Patty did not envy her, that she was 
determined to say every thing she could invent, to try 
her. Patty's temper, however, was proof against the 
trial; and Saucy Sally, despairing of success against 
one sister, turned to the other. 

"Miss Fanny, I presume," said she, "won't give 
herself such high and mighty airs as she used to do, to 
one of her sweethearts, who shall be nameless." 

Fanny blushed ; for she knew this speech alluded to 
"Wild Will, who was an admirer of hers, but whom she 
had never encouraged. 

" I hope," said she, " I never gave myself airs to any- 
body : but if you mean to speak of your brother William, 
I assure you that my opinion of him will not be changed 
by his becoming richer ; nor will my father's." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Frank, who had just heard from one of the 
Bettesworths of their good fortune. He was impa- 
tient to see how Jessy would behave in prosperity. 
" Now," said he to himself, " I shall judge whether my 
father's opition of her or mine is right." 

Jilting Jessy had certainly given Frank reason to 
believe she was very fond of him ; but the sudden change 
in her fortune quite altered her views and opinions. As 
soon as Frank came in, she pretended to be in great 
haste to be gone ; and by various petty manceuvres, 
avoided giving him an opportunity of speaking to her ; 
though she plainly saw he was anxious to say some- 
thing to her m private. At length, when she was look- 
ing out of the window, to see whether a shower was 
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over, he went behind her and whispered, "Why are 
you in such haste 1 Cannot you stay a few minutes 
with us ? You were not always in such a hnny to run 
away !" 

" Lord, nonsense ! Mr. Frank. Why will you always 
plague me with nonsense, Mr. Frank V 

She opened the lattice window as she spoke, put out 
her .beautiful neck as far as possible, and looked up 
eagerly to tlie clouds. 

*' How sweet this jasmine smells !" said Frank, pulling 
a bit of it which hung over the casement. '* This is the 
jasmine you used to like so much. See, IVe nailed it 
up, and it*s finer than ever it was. Wont you have a 
sprig of it V offering to put some in her hat, as he had 
done before; but she now drew back disdainfully, 
saying, 

^Lord! Mr. Frank, it's all wet; and will spoil my new 
lilac ribands. How awkward and disagreeable you are 
always !" 

" Always ! you did not always think so ; at least, you 
did not say so." 

'^Well, I think so, and say so now; and that's 
enough." 

'* And too much, if you axe in earnest ; but that I cai^. 
hardly believe." 

" That's your business, and not mine. If you don't 
choose to believe what I say, how can I help it ? But 
this jrou'll remember, if you please, sir." 

" Sir ! ! ! Oh, Jessy ! is it come to this V 

" To what, sur I For I vow and declare I dont un- 
derstand you !" 

" I have never understood you till now, I am afraid." 

" Perhaps not : it's well we understand one another at 
last. Better late than never."- 

The scornful lady walked off to a looking-glass, to 
wipe away the insult which her new lilac ^bands had 
received from Frank's sprig of jasmine. 

" One word more, and I have done," said Frank, 
hastily following her. " Have I done any thing to dis- 
please you ? Or does this change in you proceed firom 
the change in your fortune, .Jessy V 

** I'm not obliged, sir, to account for my proceedings 
to anybody ; and dont know what right you have to 
question me, as if you were my lord and ju<^e : which 
you are not, nor never will be, thank God !" 
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Fraidc's passicm straggled with his reason for a few 
instants. He stood motionless; then, in an altered 
voice, repeated, " Thank God !" and turned from her with 
proud composure. From this time forward he paid no 
more court to Jessy. 

*' Ah, father !" said he, " you knew hftr better than I 
did. I am glad I did not marry her last year, when she 
would have accepted of me, and when she seemed to 
love me. I thought you were rather hard upon her 
then. But you were not in love with her as I was, and 
now I find you were right." 

** Hif dear Frank," said the good old man, " I hope 
you will not think me hard another time, when I do not 
think just the ssune as you do. I would, as I told you, 
have done every thing in my jwwer to settle you well 
in the world, if you had married this girl. I should 
never have been angry with you ; but I should have been 
bitterly grieved if you had, for the whim of the minute, 
made yourself unhappy for life. And was it not best to 
put you upon your guard? What better use can an old 
man make of his experience than to give it to his chil- 
dren t" 

Frank was touched by the kind manner in which his 
father spoke to him ; and Fanny, who was present, imme- 
diately put a letter into her father's hand, saving, " I 
have just received this from Will Bettesworth : what 
answer do you think I had best give him ?" 

Now Fanny, though she did not quite approve of 
Wild Will's character, felt a little partiahty for him, for 
he seemed to be of a generous temper, and his manners 
were engaging. She hoped his wildness was only the 
effect of g:ood spirits, and that he would soon settle to 
some business. However, she had kept these hopes . 
and this partiality a secret from all but her father, and 
she had never given ^ill Bettesworth any encourage- 
ment. Her father had not a good opinion of this young 
man ; and she had followed his advice in keeping him 
at a distance. His letter was written in so vile a hand 
that it was not easy to decipher the meaning. 

" Mv SWEET PRETTY FaNNY, 

" Notwithstanding your cruilty, I ham more in love 
with you than hever ; and now I ham come in for a 
share in a great fortin ; and shall ask no questions from 
father nor mother, if you wiU marry me, having no 
reason to love or care for either. Mother's as cross ar 
8 
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hever, and will never, I am shure, agre to ray doing 
any thing I like myself; which makes me more set 
upon having my own whay, and I ham more and more 
in love with you than hever, and would go through fire 
and water to get you. 

" Your true love (in haste) 

" Will Bettesworth." 

At first reading the letter, Fanny was pleased to find 
that her lover fid not, like Jilting Jessy, change his 
mind the moment that his situation was altered: hut 
upon looking over it again, she could not help consider- 
ing that such an undutiful son was not likely to make a 
very good hushand ; and she thought even that Wild 
Will seemed to be more and more in love with her than 
ever, from the spirit of opposition ; for he had not been 
much attached to her, till his mother, as he said, set her- 
self against the match. At the end of this letter were 
the words turn over ; but they were so scrawled and 
blotted, that Fanny thought they were only one of the 
strange flourishes which he usually made at the end of 
his name ; and consequently she had never turned over, 
or read the postscript, when she put the epistle into her 
father's hands. He deciphered the flourish, and read 
the following addition : 

" I know your feather does not like me j but never 
mind his not being agreuble. As shure as my name's 
Will, I'd carry you hoff, night or day ; and Bob would 
fight your brothers along with me, if they said a word : 
for Bob loves fun. I wiU be at your windor this night, 
if you are agreuble, like a gurl of spirit. 

Fanny was shocked so much that she turned quite 
pale, and would have sunk to the ground, if she had 
not been supported by her father. As soon as she re- 
covered herself sufliciently to be able to think, she de- 
clared that all the liking she had ever felt for William 
Bettesworth was completely conquered ; and she thanked 
her father for having early warned her of his character. 
" Ah I father," said she, " what a happiness it has been 
to me that you never made me afraid of you ! Else, I 
never should have dared to teU you my mind ; and in 
what a sad snare might I have been at this instant ! If 
it had not been for you, I should perhaps have encour- 
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aged this man; I might not then, mayfoe, have been 
able to draw back ; and what would have become of 
me!" 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Fanny wrote a 
decided refusal to Wild Will. All connexion between 
the Bettesworths and Franklands was now broken off. 
Will was enraged at being rejected by Fanny ; and Jessy 
was equally incensed at finding she was no longer ad- 
mired by Frank. They, however, affected to despise 
the Franklands, and to treat them as people beneath 
their notice. The fortune left by Captain Bettesworth 
to his relations was said to be about twenty thousand 
pounds : with this sum they thought, to use their own 
expression, they were entitled to live in as great style, 
and cut as grand a dash, as any of the first families in 
Monmouthshire. For the present we shall leave them 
to the enjoyment of their new grandeur, and continue 
the humble history of Farmer Frankland and his family. 

By many years of persevering industry, Mr. Frank- 
land >had so improved the farm upon which he lived, that 
he was now affluent, for a man in his station of life. 
His house, garden, farm-yard, every thing about him, 
were so neat and comfortable, that travellers, as they 
passed by, never failed to ask, " Who lives there V 
Travellers, however, only saw the outside ; and that 
was not, in this instance, the best part. They would 
have seen happiness, if they had looked within these 
farm-house walls : hai)piness which may be enjoyed as 
well in the cottage as in the palace,-^that which arises 
from family union. 

Mr. Frankland was now anxious to settle his sons in 

the world. George had business enough at home, in 

taking care of the farm : and James proposed to set up 

a haberdasher's shop in Monmouth: accordingly, the 

, goods were ordered, and the shop was taken. 

There was a part in the roof of the house which let 
in the wet, and James would not go into it till this was 
completely repaired : so his packages of goods were 
sent from London to his father's house, which was only 
a mile distant from Monmouth. His sisters unpacked 
them by his desire, to set shop-marks upon each article. 
Late at night, after all the rest of the family were asleep, 
Patty was sitting up to finish setting the marks on a box 
full of ribands ; the only thing that remained to be done. 
Her candle was just burnt out ; and, as she was going 
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for another, she went by a passage window that faced 
the farm^yard, and suddenly saw a jp-eat light without. 
She looked out, and beheld the large hay-rick all in 
flames. She ran immediately to aw^en her brothers 
and her father. They used every possible exertion to 
extinguish the fire, and to prevent it from communicat- 
ing to the dwelling-house ; but the wind was high ; it 
Blew directly towards the house. George poured buck- 
ets of water over the thatch, to prevent its catching 
fire ; but all was in vain : thick flakes of fire fell upon it 
faster than they could be extinguished, and in an hour's 
time the dwelling-house was in a blaze. 

The first care of the sons had been to get their father 
and sisters out of danger ; then, vdth great presence of 
mind, they collected every thing that was most valuable 
and portable, and laboured hard to save jK)or James's 
stock of haberdashery. They were all night hard at 
work: towards three o'clock the fire was got under, 
and darkness and silence succeeded. There was one 
roof of the house saved, under which the whole family 
rested for a few hours, till the return of daylight renewed 
the melancholy spectacle of their ruin. Hay, oats, straw, 
corn-ricks, barn, every thing that the farm-yard con- 
tained, was utterly consumed: the walls and some 
half-burnt beams remained of the dwelling-house, but 
it was no longer habitable. It was calculated that six 
hundred pounds would not repair the loss occasioned by 
this unfortunate accident. How the hay-rick had caught 
fire nobody knew. 

George, who had made up the hay-stack, was most 
inclined to think that the hay had not been sufficiently 
dried; and that the rick had heated from this cause. 
He blamed himself extremely ; but his father declared 
he had seen, felt, and smelt the hay when the rick was 
making, and that it was as well saved hay as ever was . 
brought into a farm-yard. This, in some measure, 
quieted poor George's conscience: and he was yet 
more comforted by Patty's good-nature, who showed 
him a bucket of ashes which had been left very near 
the spot where the hay-rick stood. The servant-girl, 
who, though careless, was honest, confessed she recol- 
lected having accidentally left this bucket in that dan- 
gerous place the preceding evening ; that she was going 
with it across the jrard to the ash-hole, but she heard 
her lover whistle to her from the lane, and she set down 
the bucket in a hurriF} ran to meet him, and forgot the 
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ashes. All slie could say in her own defence was that 
she did not think there was any fire in the bucket. 

Her good master forgave her carelessness : he said 
he was sure she reproached herself enough for it, as 
indeed she did ; and the more so when her master spoke 
to her so kindly : she cried as if her heart would break, 
and all that could be done to comfort her was to set 
her to work as hard as possible for the family. 

They did not, any of them, spend their time in vain 
lamentations : ready money was wanting to rebuild the 
house and bams, and James sold to a haberdasher in 
Monmouth all of his stock which had been saved out 
of the fire, and brought the money to his father. 

*' Father," said he, " you gave this to me when you 
were able to afford it ; you want it now, and I can do 
very well without it. I will go and be shopman in some 
good shop in Monmouth ; and by degrees I shall get 
on, and do very well in the world. It would be strai^ 
^ I did not, after the education you have given me." 

The father took the money from his son with tears of 
pleasure. " It is odd enough," said he, " that I should 
feel pleasure at such a time ; but this is the blessing of 
having good children. As long as we all are ready to 
help one another in this manner, we can never be very 
miserable, happen what may. Now let us think of re- 
building our house," continued the active old man. 
" Frank, reach me down my hat. I've a twinge of the 
rheumatism in this arm : I caught a httle cold the night 
of the fire, I believe ; but stirring about will do me good, 
and I must not be lazy : I should be ashamed to be lazy 
among so many active yoimg men." 

The father and sons were very busy at work, when 
an ill-looking man rode up to them ; and, after asking 
if their name was Frankland, put a paper into each of 
their hands. These papers were copies of a notice to 
quit their farm before the ensuing first of September 
under pain of paying double rent for the same. 

"This is some mistake, sir," said old Frankland, 
mildly. 

" No mistake, sir," replied the stranger. " You wiH 
find the notice is a good notice, and duly served. Your 
lease I have seen myself within these few days ; it ex- 
pired last May, and you have held over, contrary to law 
and justice, eleven months, this being April." 

^ My father never did any thing contrary to law a»i 
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jostice in his whole life," interrnpted Track, whose 
eyes flashed with indication. 

'* Softly, Frank," said his father, potting his hand on 
his son's shoulder : " softly, my dear boy ; let this gen- 
tleman and I come to an understanding quietly. — ^Here 
is some mistake, sir. It is very true that my lease ex- 
pired last May ; but I had a promise of a renewal from 
my good landlord." 

"I donH know, sir, any thing of that," replied the 
stranger, as he looked over a memorandum-book. *' I 
do not know whom you denominate your f^ood landlord; 
that being no way of describing a man m the eye of 
the law: but if you refer to the original grantor, or 
lessor, Francis Folingsby, of Folingsby place, Mon- 
mouthshire, Esq., I am to inform you that he died at 
Bath the 17th instant. 

"Died! My poor landlord dead! I am very sorry 
for it." 

" And his nephew, Philip Folingsby, Esq., came into 
possession as neir at law," continued the stranger, in 
an unvaried tone ; " and imder his orders I act, having 
a power of attorney for that .purpose." 

" But, sir, I am sure Mr. Philip Folingsby cannot 
know of the promise of renewal which I had from his 
uncle." 

" Verbal promises, you know, are nothing, sir; mere 
air without witnesses : and, if gratuitous on the part of 
the deceased, are noways binding, either in common 
law or equity on the survivor or heir. In case the 
promise had been in writing, and on a proper stamp, it 
would have been something." 

" It was not in writing, to be sure, sir," said Frank- 
land ; " but I thought my good landlord's word was as 
good as his bond ; and I said so." 

"Yes," cried Frank; "and I remember when you 
said so to him, I was by ; and he answered, ' You shall 
have my promise in writing. Such things are of little 
use between honest men; but who knows what may 
happen, and who may come after me? Every thing 
about business should be put into writing. I would 
never let a tenant of mine be at an uncertainty. You 
have improved your farm, and deserve to enjoy the 
fhiits of your own industry, Mr. Frankland.' Just then 
company came in, and our landlord put off virriting the 
promise. He next day left the country in a hurry ; and« 
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I am sure, thought afterward lie had gben us the prom- 
ise in writing." 

" Very clear evidence, no doubt, sir ; but not at all to 
the point at present,'* said the stranger. " As an agent, 
I am to know nothing but what is my employer's intent. 
When we see the wnting and stamp I shall be a better 
judge," added he, with a sneer. *' In the mean time, 
gentlemen, I wish you a good morning; and you wUl 
please to observe that you have been duly served with 
notice to quit or pay double rent." 

" There can be no doubt, however," said Frank, " that 
Mr. Folingsby will believe you, father. He is a gentle- 
man, I suppose, and not like this new agent, who talks 
like an attorney. I hate all attorneys." 

" All dishonest attorneys, I suppose you mean, Frank," 
said the benevolent old man; who, even when his tem- 
per was most tried, never spoke, or even felt, with 
acrimony. 

The new landlord came into the country: and a few 
days after his arrival old Frankland went to wait upon 
him. There was little hope of seeing young Mr. 
Folingsby ; he was a man whose head was at this time 
entirely full of gigs, and tandems, and unicorns : business 
was his aversion ; pleasure was his business. Money 
he considered only as the means of ideasure ; and ten- 
ants only as machines who make money. He was 
neither avaricious nor cruel; but thoughtless and ex- 
travagant. 

Wfile he appeared merely in the character of a young 
man of fashion, these faults were no offence to his 
equals, to whom they did no injury : but when he came 
into possession of a large estate, and when numbers 
were dependent upon him, they were severely felt by 
his infenors. 

Mr. Folingsby had just gathered up the reins in hand, 
and was seated in his unicorn, when Farmer Frankland, 
who had been waiting some hours to see him, came to 
the side of the carriage. As he took off his hat the 
wind blew his gray hair over his face. 

" Put on your hat, pray, my good friend ; and don't 
come near these horses, for I can't answer for them. 
Have you any commands with -me V 

" I have been waiting some hours to speak to you, sir 
but if you are not atleisure I will come again to-morrow 
morning," said old Frankland. 
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" Ay, do 80 ; call to-morrow morning ; for now I hare 
not one moment to spare," said young Folingsby, as he 
whipped his horses and drove off as if the safety of the 
nation had depended upon twelve miles an hour. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, the old 
; tenant called upon his young landlord, but without ob- 
taining an audience : still he was desired to call to-mor-« 
row, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. He wrote several 
letters to him, but received no answer: at last, after 
giving half a guinea to his landlord's gentleman, he 
gained admittance. Mr. Folingsby was (kawing on his 
boots, and his horses were coming to the door. Frank- 
land saw it was necessary to be concise in his story: 
he slightly touched on the principal circumstances, — ^the 
length of time he had occupied his farm, the improve- 
ments he had made upon the land, and the misfortune 
which had lately befallen him. The boots were on by 
the time that he got to the promise of renewal and the 
notice to quit. 

"Promise of renewal: I know of no such thing. 
Notice to quit: that's my agent's business; speak to 
him ; he'll do you justice. I really am sorry for you, 
Mr. Frankland; very sorry; extremely sorry,— damn 
the rascal who made these boots ! — but you see how I'm 
circumstanced; haven't a moment to myself; only 
came to the country for a few days ; set out for Ascot 
races to-morrow ; really have not a moment to think 
of any thing. J3ut speak to Mr. Deal, my agent. He'll 
do you justice, I'm sure* I leave all these tlungs to him. 
Jack, that bay horse is coming on—" 

" I have spoken to your agent, sir," said the old ten- 
ant, following his thoughtless young landlord ; " but he 
eaid that verbal promises without a witness present 
were nothing but air ; and I have nothing to rely on but 
vour justice. I assure you, sir, I have not been an idle 
tenant : my land will show that I have not." 

" Tell IVIr. Deal so ; make him 4iijderstand it in this 
light. I leave every thing of this sort to Mr. Deal. I 
really have not time for business, but I'm sure Mr. Deal 
will do you justice." 

This was all that could be obtained from the young 
landlord. His confidence in his agent's sense of justice 
was somewhat misplaced. Mr. Deal had received a 
proposal from another tenant for Frankland's farm ; and 
with thi3 proposal ^ bankrnote was sent, which spoko 
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ttore forcibly than all that poor Frankland could torn. 
The agent took the farm from him ; and declared he 
could not, in justice to his employer, do otherwise ; be- 
cause the new tenant had promised to build upon the 
land a lodge fit for any gentleman to inhabit, instead of a 
farm-house. 

The transiction was concluded without Mr. Fo< 
lingsby's knowing any thing more of the matter except 
signing the leases, which he did without reading them, 
and receiving half a yearns rent in hand as a ^e, which 
he did with great satisfaction. He was often distressed 
for ready money, though he had a laige estate ; and his 
agent well knew how to humour him in his hatred of 
business. No interest could have persuaded Mr. Fo< 
lingsby deliberately to commit so base an action as that 
of cheating a deserving old tenant out of a inromised 
renewal ; but, in fact, long before the leases were sent 
to him, he had totally forgotten every syllaUe that poor 
Frankland had said to him On Uie swject. 



CHAPTER n. 

The day on which they left their farm was a melan- 
choly day to this unfortunate family. Mr. Frankland's 
father and grandfather had been tenants, and excellent 
tenants, to the Folingsby family ; all of them had occu- 
pied, and not only occupied, but highly improved, this 
farm. AU the neighbours were strudk with compassion, 
and cried shame upon Mr. Folingsby ! But Mr. Folingsby 
was at Ascot, and did not hear them. He was on the 
race-ground, betting hundreds upon a favourite horse ; 
while this old man and his family were slowly passing 
in their covered cart down the lane which led from their 
farm, taking a last farewell of the fields they had culti* 
vated, and the harvest they had sown, but which they 
were never to reap. 

Hannah, the servant-girl, who had reproached herself 
so bitterly for leaving the bucket of ashes near the hay- 
rick, was extremely active in assisting her poor master. 
Upon this occasion she seemed to be endowed with 
double strength ; and a degree of cleverness and pres- 
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cnce of mind of which she had never shown nnr 
symptoms in her former life ; but gratitude awakened an 
her faculties. 

Before she came to this family, she had lived some 
years with a farmer who, as she now recollected, had a 
small farm, with a snuff cottage upon it, which was to be 
this very year out of kase. Without saying a word of 
her intentions, she got up early one morning, walked 
fifteen miles to her old master's, and oflfered to pay out of 
her wages, which she had laid by for six or seven years, 
the year's rent of this farm beforehand, if the farmer would 
let it to Mr. Frankland. The farmer would not take the 

S'rl's money, for he said he wanted no security from 
r. Frankland or his son George : they bore the best of 
characters he observed, and no people in Monmouthshire 
could understand the management of land better. He 
willingly agreed to let him the farm ; but it contained only 
a few acres, and the house was so small that it could 
scarcely lodge above three people. 

Here old Frankland and his eldest son George settled. 
James went to Monmouth, where he became shopmaa 
to Mr. Cleghom, a haberdasher, who too^ him iivprefer- 
ence to three other young men who ^pphed on t»e same 
day. " Shall I tell you the reason why I fixed upon 
you, James V said 1V&. Cleghom. " It was not whim ; 
I had my reasons." 

*' I suppose," said James, " you thought I had been 
honestl]^ and well brought up ; as I beUeve in former 
times, sir, you knew something of my mother." 

" Yes, sir ; and in former times I knew something of 
yourself. You may forget, but I do not, that when 
you were a child not more than nine years old,* you 
came to this shop to pay a bill of your mother's : the 
bill was cast up a pound too little : you found out the 
mistake, and paid me the money. I dare say you are as 
good an accountant and as honest a fellow still. I 
have just been terribly tricked by a lad to whom 1 
trusted foolishly ; but this wiU not make me suspicious 
towards you, because I know how you have been 
brought up; and that is the best security a man can 
have." 

Thus, even in childhood, the foundation of a good 
character may be laid ; and thus children inherit «tho 

* Tbia oireomstanoe is a A»6t« 
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good name of their parents. A rich inheritance ! of 
which they cannot be deprived by the utmost malice ot 
fortune. 

The good- character of Fanny and Patty Frankland 
were well known in the neighbourhood; and when they 
could no longer afford to hve at home, they found no difo^ 
culty in getting places. On the contrary, several of the. 
best families in Monmouth were anxious to engage them. 
Fanny went to live with Mrs. Hungerford, a lady of an 
ancient family who was proud, but not insolent, and 
generous, but not what is commonly called affable. She 
had several children^ and she hired Fanny Franklaml 
for the particular purpose of attending them. 

" Pray let me see that you exactly obey my orders^ 
yomig woman, with respect to my children," said Mrs. 
Hungerford, " and you shall have no reason to complain 
of the manner in which you are treated in IMs house« 
It is my wish to make everjrbody happy in it, from the 
highest to the lowest. You have, I understand) re- 
ceived an education above your present station in life ^ 
and I hope and trust that you will deserve the high 
opinion J am, from that circumstancci inclined to form 
of you.f 

Fanny Was rather intimidated by the haughtiness ot 
Mrs. Hungerford's manner ; yet she felt a steady though 
modest confidence in herself, which was not displeasing 
to her mistress. 

About this time Patty also went into service. Her 
mistress was a Mrs. Crumpe, a very old rich lady, who 
was often sick and peevish, and who confessed that she 
required an uncommonly good-humoured person to wait 
upon her. She lived a few miles from Monmouth, where 
she had many relations ; but, on account of her jp^reat 
age and infirmities, she led an extremely retired li^. 

Frank was now the only person in the family who 
was not settled in the wi^irld. He determined to apply 
to a Mr. Barlow, an attorney of an excellent character* 
He had been much pleased with the capdour and gene- 
rosity Frank showed in a quarrel with the Bettes- 
worths ; and he had promised to befriend him, if ever it 
should be in his power. It happened that, at this timci 
Afr. barlow was in want of a clerk ; and as he knew 
Frank's abilities, and had reason to feel confidence in 
bis integrity, he determined to employ him in his o£lc«« 
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Frank had once a prejudice against uttomeys: ho 
thousht that they could not be honest men ; but he was 
convmced of his mistake when he became acquainted 
with Mr. Barlow. This gentleman never practised any 
mean pettifogging arts; on the contrary, he always 
dissuaded those who consulted him from commencing 
vexatious suits. Instead of fomenting quarrels, it was 
his pleasure and pride to bring about reconciliations. 
It was said of Mr. Barlow that he had lost more suits 
out of the court, and fewer in them, than any attorney 
of his standing in England. His reputation was now so 
great that he was consulted more as a lawyer than as an 
attorney. With such a master, Frank had a prospect of 
being extremely happy ; and he determined that nothing 
should be wanting on his part to ensure Mr. Barlow^s 
esteem and regard. 

James Frankland, in the mean time, wient on happily 
with Mr. Cleghom, the haberdasher ; whose customers 
all agreed that his shop had never been so well attended 
as since this young man had been his foreman. His 
accounts were kept in the most exact manner ; and his 
biUs were made out with unrivalled neatness and expe- 
dition. His attendance on the shop was so constant 
that his master began to fear it might hurt his health ; 
especially as he hzd never, till of late, been us^ to so 
confined a life. 

" You should go abroad, James, these fine evenings," 
said Mr. Cleghom. " Take a walk in the country now 
and then in the fresh air. Don't think I want to nail 
you always to the counter. Come, this is as fine an 
evening as you can wish : take your hat, and away ; I'D 
toind the shop myself till you come back. He must be 
a hard master, indeed, that does not know when he is 
well served ; and that never will be my case I hope. 
Good servants make good masters, and good masters 
good servants. Not that 1 mean to call you, Mr. James, 
a servant ; that was only a slip of the tongue ; and no 
matter for the tongue, where the heart means well, as 
mine does towards you." 

Towards all the world Mr. Clegliom was not disposed 
to be indulgent : he was not a selfish man ; but he had 
a high ideia of subordination in life. Having risen him- 
self by slow degrees, he thought that every man in trade 
tshould have what he called " the rough as well as the 
smooth." He saw that his new foreman bore the rough 
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Well ; and therefore he was now inclined to give hinl 
some of the smooth. 

James, who was exti'emely fond of his brother Franks 
caHed upon him^ and took him to Mrs. Hungerford^s, to 
ask Fanny to accompany them in this walk. They had 
seldom seen her since they had quitted their fathered 
house and lived in Monmouth ; and they were ^sq>* 
pointed when they were told by Mrs. Himgerford's foot* 
man that Fanny Was not at home ; she was gone to 
walk out with the children. The man did not know 
which road they went, so they had no hopes of meeting 
her; and they took their way through one of the shady 
lanes near Monmouth. It was late before they thought 
of returning : for, after several weeks' confinement in 
close houses, the fresh air, green fields, and sweet- 
smelling wild flowers in the hedges were delightful 
novelties. " Those who see these things every day," 
said James, " scarcely notice them ; I remember I did 
not when I lived at our farm. So things, as my fathei^ 
used to say, are made equal to people in this world. We 
who are hard at work in a close room aU day long have 
more relish for an evening walk, a hundred to one. than 
those who saunter about from morning till night." 

The philosophic reflections of James were interrupted 
by the merry voices of a troop of children, who were 
getting over a stile into the lane where he and Frank 
were walking. The children had huge nosegays ot 
honeysuckles, dog-roses, and bluebells in their little 
hands ; and they gave their flowers to a young woman 
who attended them, begging she would hold them while 
they got over the stile. James and Frank went to offer 
theur services to help the children ; and then they saw 
that the young woman who held the flowers was theif 
sister Fanny. 

"Our own Fanny!" said Frank. "How lucky thid 
is ! It seems almost a year since I saw you. We have 
been all the way to Mrs. Hungerford's, to look for you 5 
and have been forced to take half our walk without you ; 
but the other half will make amends. I've a hundred 
things to say to you : which is your way home ? Take 
the longest way, I entreat you. Here is my arm. 
What a delightful fine evening it is I But what's the 
matter!" 

" It is a very fine evening," said Fanny, hesitating a 
little-, " and I hope to-m«rrow will be as fine. HI ask 

Vol. v.— E 9 
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my mistress to let me walk out witib you to-morroir ; 
but this erening I camiot stay with you, because I have 
the children under my care ; and I nave promised her 
that I will never walk with any one when they are with 
mo." 

" But your own brother !" said Frank, a little angry at 
this refusal. 

*^ I promised I would not walk with any one ; and 
surely you are somebody : so good night ; good-by," 
replied Fanny, endeavourmg to turn off his displeasure 
with a laugh. 

•* But what harm, I say, can I do the children, by 
Walking with you I" cried Frank, catching hold of her 
gown. 

" I don't know ; but I know what the orders of my 
mistress are ; and you know, dear Frank, that while I 
live with her I am bound to obey them." 

" Oh, Frank, she must obey them," said James 

FraiA loosened his hold of Fanny's ^own imme- 
diately. ** You are right, dear Fanny," said he ; " you 
are right, and I was wrong : so good night ; good-by. 
Only remember to ask leave to walk with us to-morrow 
evening ; f6r I have had la letter from father and brother 
George, and I want to show it you. Wait five minutes 
and I can read it to you now, Fanny." 

Fanny, though she was anxious to hear her father's 
letter, would not wait, but hurried away with the chil- 
dren that were under her care ; saying she must keep 
her promise to her mistress exactly. Frank followed 
her, and put the letter into her hands. " You are a 
dear good girl, and deserve all the fine things father 
says of you in this letter. Take it, chilcl : your mistress 
does not forbid you receiving a letter from your father, 
I suppose. I shall wish her hanged, if she does not let 
you walk with us to-morrow," \mispered he. 

The children frequently interrupted Fanny as she 
was reading her father's letter. " Pray pull that high 
dog-rose for me, Faimy," said one. " Pray hold me up 
to that lar^e honeysuckle," said another. ** And do, 
Fanny," said the youngest boy, " let us go home by the 
common, that I may see the glowworms. Mamma said 
1 might ; and while we are looking for the glowworms, 
you can sit on a stone, or a bank, and read your letter in 
peace." 

Fanny, who was always very ready to indulge the 
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ckildren in any ilungwliicli her mistress tiad not forbid- 
den, agreed to this proposal ; and when they came to 
the common, little Gustavas, for that was the name of 
the eldest boy, fomid a channing seat for her, and she 
sat down to reald the letter while the children ran to hunt 
for glowworms. 

Fanny read her father's letter over three times ; and 
yet few people except those who have the happiness to 
lore a father as well, and to have a father as desenring to 
be loved, would think it at all worth reading er«nonce^ 

^ My dear Bots and Girls, 

" It is a strange thing to me to be without you ; but 
with me or from me, I am sure you are doing well ; and 
that is a great comfort ; ay, the best a father can have, 
especially at my age. I am heartily glad to hear that 
my Frank has, by his own deserts, got so good a place 
with that e;ccellent man Mr. Barlow. He does not hate 
attorneys now, I am sure. Indeed, it is my belief he 
could not hate anybody for half an hour together if he 
was to do Ins worst. Thank God, none of my children 
have been brought up to be revengeful or envious, and 
they are not fighting with one another, as I hear the 
poor Bettesworths now all are for the fortune. ' Better 
IS a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.' I need ndt'have troubled myself to 
write this text to any of you ; but old men will be talk- 
ative. My rheumatism, however, prevents me from 
being as talkative as I could wish. .It has been rather 
severe or so, owing tolhe great cold I caurfit the day 
that I was obliged to wait so longxat Squire Folingsby's 
in my wet clothes. But I hope soon to be stirring again, 
and to be able to take a share of the work about our 
little farm with your dear brother G eorge . Poer fellow ! 
he has so nmch to do^ and does so much, thaf I fear he 
will overwork himself. He is at this present time out 
in the little field opposite my window, digging up the 
docks, which are vei^r hard to conqjuer ; he has made a 
brave large heap of them, but I wish to my heart he 
would not toil so desperately. 

" I desire, my dear James and Frank, you will not 

' confine yourselves too much in your shop and at your 

desk : this is all I have to dread to either of yon. Give 

my love and blessing to my sweet eirls. If Fanny was 

not as prudent as she is pretty, I snoidd be in fear tot 
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her ; hearing, as I do, that Mrs. Hon^erford keeps so 
much fine company. A waiting-maid m such a house is 
in a dangerous place : but my Fanny, I am sure, will 
ever keep in mind her mother's precepts and example. 
I am told that Mrs. Crumpe, Patty's mistress, is (owing 
I suppose to her great age and infirmities) difficult in her 
humour : but my Patty has so even and pleasant a temper 
that I defy any one living, that knows her, not to love 
her. My hand is now quite tired of writing, this being 
penned with my left, as my right arm is not yet free 
from rheumatism : I have not James with me to write. 
God bless and preserve you all, my dear children. With 
such comforts I can have noOung to complain of in this 
world. This I know, I would not exchange any one of 
you for all my neighbour Bettesworth's fine fortune 
Write soon to 

" Your affectionate father, 

" B. Frankland." 

** Look ! look at the glowworms !" cried the children, 
fathering round Eanny, just as she had finished reading 
her letter. There were prodigious numbers of them on 
this common ; and they shone over the whole ground in 
clusters, or singly, like little stars. 

While the children were looking with admiratimi and 
delight at this spectacle, their attention was suddenly 
diverted from the glowworms by the sound of a French 
horn. They looked round, and perceived that it came 
from the balcony of. a house which was but a few yards 
distant from the spot where they were standing. 

" Oh ! let us go nearer to the balcony !" said the chil- 
dren, " that we may hear the music better," A violin 
and a clarionet at this moment began to play. 

" Oh ! let us go nearer !" repeated the children, draw- 
ing Fanny with all their Uttle wrce towards the balcony. 

" My dears, it is growing late," said she, " and we 
must make haste home. There is a crowd of company, 
you see, at the door and at the windows of that house ; 
and if we go near to it some of them will certainly 
speak to you, and that you know your mamma would 
not Uke." 

The children paused, and looked at one another, as if 
inclined to submit ; but at this moment a kettle-drum 
was heard, and httle Gustavus could not resist his cu- 
riosity to hear ^d see more of this instrument: he 
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Inroke loose from Fsimy's hands, and escaped to the 
house, exclaiming, *'I must and will hear it» and see it 
too!" 

Fanny was obliged to pursve hi« into the midst of 
the crowd : he made his way up to a young gentleman 
in regimentals, who took him up in his arms, saying, 
** By Jove, a fine little fellow ! A soldier, every inch of 
him ! By G — he shall see the drum, and beat it too ; 
let us see who dares say to the contrary." 

As the gallant ensign spoke, he carried Gustavus up a 
flight of stairs that 1^ to the balcony. Fanny, in great 
anxiety, called after him, to beg that he womd not de- 
tain the child, who was trusted to her care : her mis- 
tress, she said, would be extremely displeased with her 
if she disobeyed her orders. 

She was here interrupted in her remonstrance by the 
shrill voice of a female who stood on the same stair 
with the ensign, and whom, notwithstanding the great 
alteration in her dress, Fanny recognised to be Sally 
Bettesworth. Jilting Jessy stood b^ide her. 

" Fanny Frankfand, I protest ! What a pother she 
keeps about nothing," cned Saucy Sally. " Know your 
betters, and keep yowr ^stance, young woman. Who 
cares whether your mistress is displeased or'not t She 
can't turn us away, can ^e, pray? She canH call En- 
sign Bloomington to account, can she, hey 1" 

An insolent laugh closed tMs speech; a laugh in 
which several of the crowd jpined : but some gentle- 
men were interested by Fanny's beautiful and modest 
countenance as she loe&ed up to the bpicony, and with 
tears in her eyes entreated to be heard. " Oh, for shame. 
Bloomington ! Give her back the boy. It is not fair 
that she should lose her place," cried they. 

Bloomington would have yielded; but Saucy Sally 
stood before him, crjring, in a threatening tone, " rll 
never speak to you again, I promise you, Bloomingtori, 
if you give up. A fine thing indeed for a man and a 
soldier to give up to a woman and a servant-girl ! and an 
impertinent servant-girl! Who cares for her or her 
place either ?" 

"I do! I do!" exclaimed little Gustavus, springing 
from the ensign's arms. " I care for her ! She is noj; 
an impertinent girl; and 111 give up seeing the kettle- 
drum, and go home with her directly, with all my heart." 

In vajin Sally attempted to withhold him ; the boy ran 
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down the stairs to Fatmy, and marched off with her m 
all the conscious pride of a hero, whose generosity has 
fairly vanquished his passions. Little Gustavus was in- 
deed a truly generous child : the first thing he did, when 
he got home, was to tell his mother all that had passed 
this evening. Mrs. Hungerford was delighted with her 
son, and ssud to him, " I cannot, I am sure, reward you 
better, my dear, than by rewarding this good young 
woman. The fidelity with which she has fulfilled my 
orders, in all that regards my children, places her, in 
my opinion, above the rank in which she was bom. 
Henceforward she shall hold in my house a station to 
which her habits of truth, gentleness, and good sense 
entitle her." 

From this time forward, Fanny, by Mrs. Hungerford'^f 
desire, was always present when the children took their 
lessons fVom their several masters. Mrs. Hungerford 
advised her to apply herself to learn all those things 
which were necessary for a governess to yomig ladies. 
^' When you speak, your language in general is good, 
and correct ; and no pains shdlbe wanting on my part,' 
said this haughty but benevolent lady, " to form your 
manners, and to develop your talents. This I partly 
owe you for your care of my children ; and I am happy 
to reward my son Gustavus in a manner which I am 
certain will be most agreeable to him." 

" And, mamma," said the httle boy, " may she walk 
out sometimes with her brothers ? for I do believe she 
loves them as well as I love my sisters." j^ 

Mrs. Hungerford permitted Fanny to walk out for an 
hour, every morning, during the time that her children 
were with their dancing-master ; and at this hour some- 
times her brother James, and sometimes her brother 
Frank, could be spared ; and they had many pleasant 
walks together. What a happiness it was to them to 
have been thus bred up, from their earliest years, in 
friendship ^vith one another ! This friendship was now 
the sweetest pleasure of their lives. 

Poor Patty ! She regretted that she could not join in 
these pleasant meetings ; but, alas ! she was so useful, 
BO agreeable, and so necessary to her infinn mistress, 
that she could never be spared from home. " Where's 
Patty ? why does not Patty do this t" were Mrs. Crump's 
constant questions whenever she was absent. Patty 
bad all the business of the house upon her hands, be* 
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Crumpe found that no one could dress her bot Patty; 
nolxHly could make her bed so that she could sleep on 
it, but Patty ; no one could make jelly, or broth, or whey 
that she could taste, but Patty ; no one could roast, oi 
boil, or bake, but Patty. Of course all these things 
must be done by nobody else. The ironing of Mn. 
Crumpc's caps, which had exquisitely nice plaited bor- 
ders, at last fell to Patty's share ; because once, when 
the laundry-maid was sick, she plaited one so charm- 
ingly, that her lady would never afterward wear any but 
of her plaiting. Now Mrs. Crumpe changed her cap, 
or rather had her cap changed, three times a day ; and 
never wore the same cap twice. 

The labours of washing, ironing, plaiting, roasting 
boiling, baking, making jeUy, broth, and whey were not 
sufficient : Mrs. Crumpe took it into her head that she 
could eat no butter but of Patty's churning. But, what 
was worse ttian all, not a night passed without Patty's 
being called up to see '^what could be the matter 
with the dog that was bariung, or the cat that was 
mewing?" And when she was just sinking to sleep 
again, at daybreak^ her lady, in whose room she slept, 
would call out, '<Pat^! Patty! there's a dreadful 
noise in the chicken-yard." 
" Oh, ma'am, it is only the cocks crowing." 
'' Well, do step out and hinder them from crowing at 
this terrible rate." 
^ But, ma'am, I cannot hinder them indeed." 
" Oh yes, you could if you were up. Get up and 
whip 'em, child. Whip 'em all round, or I shall not 
sleep a wink more this night."* 

How little poor Patty slept her lady never consid- 
ered: not that she was in reality an ill-natured woman, 
but sickness inclined her to be peevish ; and she had so 
long been used to be humoured and waited upon by re- 
lations and servants, who expected she would leave 
them rich legacies, that she considered herself as a sort 
of golden idol, to whom all that approached should and 
would bow as low as she pleased. Perceiving that 
almost all around her were interested, she became com- 
I^etely selfish. She was from morning till night, from 
night tin morning, nay, from year's end to year^ ead so 
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mnch in the habit of seeing others employed for her 
that she absolutely consider^ this to be the natural and 
necessary course of things ; and she quite forgot to think 
of the comforts, or even of the well-being, of those 
creatures who were "born for her use, and live but to 
oblige her." 

From time to time she was so far wakened to feelings 
by Patty's exertions and good-humour, that she would 
say, to quiet her own conscience, " Well ! well ! I'll 
make it all up to her in my will ! I'll make it all up to 
her in my wfll !" 

She took it for granted that Patty, like the rest of 
her dependants, Was governed entirely by mercenary 
considerations ; and she was persuadea that the hopes 
of this legacy would secure Patty her slave for life. In 
this she was mistaken. 

One morning Patty came into her room with a face full 
of sorrow ; a face so unlike her usual countenance that 
even her mistress, unaccustomed as she was to attend to 
the feelings of others, could not help noticing the change. 

" Well ! What's the matter, child V said she. 

" Oh ! sad news, madam !" said Patty, turning aside 
to hide her tears. 

"But what's the matter, child, I say? Can't you 
speak, whatever it is, hey ? What, have you burnt my f 
best cap in the ironing, hey ! Is that it V' % 

" Oh ! worse, worse, ma'am !" 

" Worse ! What can be worse V 

" My brother, ma'am, my brother Geor j^e is HI, very 
ill of a fever ; and they don't think he'll hve ! Here is 
my father's letter, ma'am !" 

" Lord ! how can 1 read it without spectacles 1 and 
why should I read it, when you've told me all that's in 
it? How the child cries!" continued Mrs. Crumpe, 
raising herself a Uttle pn her pillow, and looking at 
Patty with a sort of astonished curiosity. " Heigho ! 
But 1 can't stay in bed this way till dinner-time. Get 
me my cap, child, and dry your eyes ; for crying won't 
do your brother any good." 

Patty dried her eyes. " No : crying will not do him 
any good," said she, " but — '? 

" But where is my cap 1 I don't see it on the dress- 
ing-table." 

" No, ma'am : Martha will bring it in a minute or two ; 
she is plaiting it," 
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** I will not fasre it i^ted by Blartlia. Go and do tt 

yourself." 

*' Bat, ma'am," said Patty, who, to her mistress's sur- 
prise, stood still, notwithstanding she heard this order, 
*' I hope you will be so good as to give me leave to go 
to my poor brother to-day. My brothers and sister are 
wi^h h(m, and he wants to see me ; and they have sent 
a horse for me." 

" No matter what they have sent ; you shaVt go ; I 
can't spare you. If you choose to serve me, serve me. 
If you choose to serve your brother, serve your brother, 
and leave me." 

" Then, madam," said Patty, " I must leave you : for 
I cannot but choose to serve my brother at such a time 
as this, if I can serve him ; which God grant I mayn't 
be too late to do !" 

'* What ! You will leave me ! Leave me contrary to 
my orders! Take notice, then: these doors you shall 
never enter again, if you leave me now," cried Mrs. 
Crumpe, who, by this unexpected opposition to her 
orders, was actually worked up to a state vnlike her 
usual peevishness. She started up in her bed, and 
growing quite red in the face, cried, ** Leave me now, 
and you leave me for ever. Remember that ! Remem- 
ber that!" 

''Then, madam, I must leave you for ever," said 
Patty, moving towards the door. " I wish you your 
health and happiness ; and am sorry to break so short." 

" The girl's an idiot !" cried Mrs. Crumpe. " After 
this you cannot expect that I should remember you in 
my will." 

" No, indeed, madam ; I expect no such thing," said 
Patty. Her hand was on the lock of the door as she 
spoke. 

" Then," said Mrs. Crumpe,^ perhaps you will think 
it worth your while to stay with me, when I tell you I 
have not forgot you in my will. Consider that, chUd, 
before you turn the handle of the door. Consider that, 
and don't disoblige me for ever." 

'' Oh, madam, consider my poor brother. I am sorry 
to disoblige you for ever ; but I can consider nothing 
but my poor brother," said Patty. The lock of the door 
turned quickly in her hand. 

" Why ! Is your brother rich ? What iqpon earth do 
you expect from this brother^ that can maiie it worth 
B3 
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S>iir while to behave to me in this strange way 1** said 
rs. Crumpe. 

Patty was silent with astonishment for a few mo- 
ments, and then answered, " I expect nothing from him, 
madam; he is as poor as myself; but that does not 
make me love him the less." 

Before Mrs. Crumpe could understand this last speech 
Patty had left the room. Her mistress sat up in her bed, 
in the same attitude, for some minutes after she was 
gone, looking fixedly at the place where Patty had 
stood : she could scarcely recover from her surprise ; 
and a multitude of painfid thoughts crowded upon her 
mind. 

" If I was dying, and poor, who would come to me t 
Not a relation I have in the world would come near me! 
Not a creature on earth loves me as this poor girl loves 
her brother, who is as poor as herself." 

Here her reflections were interrupted by hearing the 
galloping of Patty's horse as it passed by the windows. 
Mrs. Crmripe tried to compose herself a^n to sleep, 
but she could not ; and in half an hour's time she rang 
the bell violently, took her purse out of her pocket, 
counted out twenty bright guineas, and desired that a 
horse should be saddled immediately, aifd that her 
steward should gallop after Patty, and offer her that 
whole sum in har5j if she would return. " Begin with 
one guinea, and bid on till you come up to her price," 
said Mrs. Crumpe. " Have her back again I will, if it 
was only to convince myself that she is to be hsul for 
money as well as other people." 

The steward, as he counted the gold in his hand, 
thought it was a great sum to throw away for such a 
whim : he Tiad never seen his lady take the whim of 
giving away ready money before ; but it was in vain to 
remonstrate ; she was jliremptory, and he obeyed. 

In two hours' time he returned; and Mrs. Crumpe 
saw her gold again with extreme astonishment. The 
steward said he could not prevail upon Patty even to 
look at the guineas. Mrs. Crumpe now flew into a 
violent passion, in which none of our readers will prob- 
ably sympathize: we shall therefore forbear to de- 
tcnbe it. 
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CHAPTER ni 

When Patty came within half a mile of the cottage 
in which her father lived, she met Hannah, the faithful 
servant, who had never deserted the family in their mis- 
fortmies : she had been watching all the morning on the 
road for the first sight of Patty ; but when she, saw 
her, and came quite close up to her, she had no power 
to speak; and Patty was so much terrified that she 
could not ask her a single question. She walked her 
horse a slow pace, and kept silence. 

"Won't you go on, ma'am 1" said Hannah, at last 
forcing herself to speak. "Won't you go on a bit 
faster 1 He's almost wild to see you." 

" He is alive then !" cried Patty. The horse was in 
full gallop directly, and she was soon at her father's 
door. James and Frank were there watching for her : 
they lifted her from the horse; and feeling that she 
trembled so much as to be scarcely able to stand, they 
would have detained her a little while in the air ; but 
she passed or rather rushed into the room where her 
(brother lay. He took no notice of her when she came 
in ; for he was insensible. Fanny was supporting his 
head ; she held out her hand to Patty, who went on 
tiptoe to the side of the bed. "Is he asleep 1" whis- 
pered she. 

" Not asleep, but — ^he'll come to himself presently," 
continued Fanny, " and he will 1 -e very, very glad you 

re come ; and so will my father." 
"Where is my father 1" ^|| PaSly; "I don't see 
him." 4fl| 

Fanny pointed to the farthest end of the room, where 
he was kneeling at his devotion. The shutters being 
half-closed, she could but just see the faint beam which 
shone upon his gray hairs. He rose, came to his 
daughter Patty, with an air of resigned grief, and taking 
her hand between both of his, said, " My love, we must 
lose him — God's will be done !" 

" Oh ! there is hope, there n hope still !" said Patty. 
" See ! The colour is coming back to his lips again ; his 
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eyes open ! Oh ! Greorge, dear George, dear brother ! It 
is your own sister Patty : don't you know Patty ?" 

" Patty ! Yes. Why does not she come to me 1 I would 
go to her if I could," said the sufferer, without knowing 
what he talked of. " Is not she come yet 1 Send an- 
other horse, Frank. Why, it is only six miles. Six 
miles in three hours, that is — ^how many miles art hour? 
ten miles, is it ! Don't hurry her — don't tell her I'm so 
bad ; nor my father — don't let him see me, nor James, 
nor Frank, nor pretty Fanny, nor anybody — ^they are * 
all too good to me : I only wished to see poor Patty 
once before I die ; but don't frighten her— I shall be 
very well, tell her — (juite well by the time she comes." 

After running on m this manner for some time, his 
eyes closed again, and he lay in a state of stupor. He 
continued in this condition for some time : at last his 
sisters, who were watching beside the bed, heard a 
knocking at the dox)r. It was Frank and James ; they 
^had gone for a clergyman, whom George, before he be- 
came delirious, had desired to see. The clergyman was 
come, and with him a benevolent physician, who hap- 
pened to be at his house, and who insisted upon accom- 
panying him. As soon as the physician saw the poor 
young man, and felt his pulse, he perceived that the ig 
norant apothecary who had been first employed had 
entirely mistaken George's disease, and had treated hiiA 
improperly. His disease was a putrid fever, and the; 
apothecary had bled him repeatedly. The physician' 
thought he could certainly have saved his life, if he had 
seen him two days sooner ; but now it was a hopeless 
case. All that could be done for him he tried. 

Towards evening, the disease seemed to take a favour- 
able turn. Geo^ c^ne to his senses, knew his fath^j^ 
his brothers, ana Fa^fcand spoke to each with h9^ 
customary kindness, iWlley stood round his bed : he 
then asked whether poor Patty was come. When he 
saw her, he thanked her tenderly for coming to him ; 
but could not recollect he had any thing particular to 
say to her. 

" I only wished to see yoifall together, to thank you 
for your good-nature to me ever since I was bom, and 
to take leave of you before I die ; for I feel that I am 
dying. Nay, do not cry so! My father! Oh! my 
father is most to be pitied ; but he will have James and 
Frank left.'* 
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Seeing his fabler's affliction, which the good old man 
struggled in vain to subdue, George broke off here; he 
{Hit his hand to his head, as if fearing it was again 
growing confused. 

** Let me see our good clergyman, now that I am well 
enough to see him," said he. He then took a hand of 
each of his brothers and sisters, joined them together, and 
pressed them to his lips, looking from them to his father, 
whose back was now turned. *' You understand me,** 
whispered GJeorge : " he can never come to want while 
you are left to work and comfort him. If I should no^ 
see you again in this world, farewell! Ask my father 
to give me his blessing!" 

" God Mess you, my son ! God bless you, my dear' 
good son ! God wUl surely bless so good a son 1" said 
the agonized Cather, laying his hand upon his son^s fore* 
head, which even now was cold with the damp of death. 

"What a comfort it is to have a father's blessing!'' 
said George. " May you all hate it when you are as I 
am now!" 

" I shall be out of this world long, lonff before thai 
time, I hope," said the poor old man, as he left the room. 
*^ But God's wUl be done ! Send the clergyman to my 
boy!" 

The clergyman remained in the room but a short time : 
when he returned to the iamjljt they saw by his looks 
that all was over ! 

There was a solemn silence. 

" Be comforted," said the good clergjnman. " Nevef 
man left this world with a dearer conscience, or had 
happier hope of a life to come. Be comforted. Alas I 
at such a time as this you cannot be comforted by any 
that the tongue of man can say." 
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the family attended the ^lerd. It was on a 
Sunday, just before morning pilfers; and as soon as 
George was interred, his father, brothers, and sisters 
left the churchyard, to avoid beinff seen by the eay 
I>eople who were coming to their devotion. As they 
went home, they passed through the field in which 
George used to work ; there they saw his heap of docks, 
and his spade upright in the ground beside it, just as he 
had left it the last time that he had ever worked. 

The whole family staid for a few days with their 
poor father. Late one evening, as they were all walking 
out together in the fields, a heavy dew began to fall ; and 
10 
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James urged his father to make haste home, lest he 
should catch cold, and should have another fit of the 
rheumatism. They were then at some distance from 
their cottage ; and Frank, who thought he knew a short 
way home, took them hy a new road, which unluckily 
led them far out of their way ; it brought them unex« 
pectedly within sight of their old farm, and of the new 
house which Mr. Bettesworth had built upon it. 

" Oh ! my dear father, I am' sorry I brought you this 
way," cried Frank. ** Let us turn back." 

" No, my son, why should we turn back V^ said his 
father, mildly ; *' we can pass by these fields, and this 
house, I hope, without coveting our neighbour's goods." 

As they came near the house, he stopped at the gate 
to look at it. " It is a good house," said he ; *' but I have 
no need to envy any man a good house ; I, that have so 
much better thmgs — good children !" 

Just as he uttered these words, Mr. Bettesworth^s 
house door opened, and three or four men appeared on 
the stone steps, quarrelling and fighting. The loud 
voices of Fighting Bob and Wild Will were heard too 
plainly. 

" We have no business" here," said old Frankland, 
turning to his children : " let us go." 

The combatants pursued each other with such furious d 
rapi&ty that th^y were near to the gate in a few in- " 
stants. 

" Lock the gate, you without there, whoever you are ! 
Lock the gate ! or I'll knock you down when I come up, 
whoever yon are," cried Fighting Bob, who was hind- 
most in the race. 

Wild Will was foremost ; he kicked open the gate, 
but his foot slipped as he was going through : his brot^a^ 
overtook him, and, apizing him by the collar, cri^^ 
"Give me back the oank-notes, you rascal! they are 
mine, and m have 'em in spite of you." 

" They are mine, and III keep 'em in spite of you,** 
retorted Will, who was much intoxicated 

" Oh ! what a sight ! brothers fighting ! Oh ! part them, 
part them ! Hold ! hold ! for heaven's sake !" cried old 
Frankland to them. 

Frank and James held them asunder, though they con- 
tinued to abuse one another in the grossest terms. 
Their father, by this time, came up: he wrung h» 
bands, and wept bitterly. 
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^ Ohi shame, shame to me in my old age !" cried he ; 
• can't you two let me live the few years I have to Uve 
in peace t Ah, neighbour Frankland, you are better off! 
My heart will break soon ! These chUdren of mine will 
be the ruin and the death of me !'' 

At these words the sons interrupted their father with 
loud complaints of the manner in which he had treated 
them. They had quarrelled with one another, and with 
their father, about money. The father charged them 
with profligate extravagance ; and they accused him of 
sordid avarice. Mr. P?ankland, much shocked at this 
scene, besought them at least to return to their house, 
and not to expose themselves in this manner ; especially 
now that they were in the station of gentlemen* Their 
passions w^re too loud and brutal toUsten to this appeal 
to their pride : their being raised to the rank of gentle- 
men could not give them principles or manners ; that 
can only be done by education. Despairing to effect 
any good, Mr. Frankland retired from this scene, and 
made the best of his way home to his peaceful cottage. 

" My children," said he to his family, as they sat down 

to their frugal meal, " we are poor, but we are happy in 

one another. Was not I right to say I need not envy 

I neighbour Bettesworth his fine house ? Whatever mis- 

i fortunes befall me, I have the blessing of good children. 

" It is a blessing I would not exchange for any this world 

affords. God preserve them in health!" 

He sighed, and soon added, Tt is a bitter thing to 
think of a good son who is dead ; but it is worse, per- 
haps, to think of a bad son who is alive. That is a mis- 
fortune I can never know. But, my dear boys and girls," 
continued he, changing his tone, " this idle way of hfe 
^^f ours must not last for ever. You are too poor to be 
^Idle ; and so much the better for you. To-morrow you 
must all away to your own business." 

" But, father," cried they all at once, " which of us 
may stay with you ?" 

" None of you, my good children. You are all going 
on well in the world ; and I will not take you from your 
good masters and mistresse*." 

^ Patty now urged that sho had the strongest right to 

' remain with her father ; because Mrs. Cnimpe would 

certainly refuse to receive her into her service again, 

after what had passed at their parting : but nothing could 

prevail upon Frankland; he positively refused to let any 
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of his ehfldren ^/taj with him. At last Frank crM, 
*' How can you possibly manage this fann without help I 
You must let either James or me stay with you, father. 
Suppose you should be seized with another fit of the 
rheumatism." 

Frankland paused for a moment, and then answered, 
*^ Poor Hanmh will nurse me if I fall sick. I am able 
still to pay her just wages. I will not be a burden to 
iny children. As to this farm, I am going to give it m> ; 
for, indeed,^' said the old man, smiling, *' I should not be 
well able to manage it Mrith the rheumatism in my spad^ 
arm. My landlord, Parmer He wit, is' a good-natured 
friendly man ; and he wiQ give me my own time for the 
rent: nay, he tetts me he would let me live in this cot- 
tage for nothing; but I cannot do that." 

" Then what wiU you do, dear father?" said his sons. 

" The clergyman who was here jresterday has made 
interest for a house for me which wiD cost me nothing, 
nor him neither ; andl shall be very near you both, boys." 

" But, father," interrupted Frank, " I know, by your 
way of speaking, there is something about this house 
which you do not Hke." 

" That is true," said old Frankland: ""but that is the 
lault of my pride, and of my old prejudices ; which are 
hard to conquer at my time of me. It is certain I do 
not much l&e the thoughts of going into an almshouse." 

** An almshouse r' cried all his <du)dren at once, in a 
tone of horror. ''Oh! father, you must not, indeed you 
inust not, go into an almshouse !" 

The pride which renders the English yeoman averse 
to live upon public charity is highly advantageous to the 
industry and virtue of the nation. Even where it is 
instiUed early into families as a prejudice, it is useful^ 
and oufi^t to be respected. V 

Frai&land's chikuren, shocked at the idea of their 
father's going into an almshouse, eag^ly ofiR^red to join 
together the money they had earned, and to pay the 
rent of the cottage in which he now Hved ; but I^^rank- 
land knew that, if he todJL this money, his children would 
themselves be in distress. He answered with tears in 
^Ids eyes, 

'* My dear children, I thank you all for your good* 
ness ; but I cannot accept of your offer. Since I am 
no longer able to support myself, I wiHl not, from false 
IHride, be the ruin of my chddreo. I wUl not be a^bux^ 
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den to them ; and I prefer living upon public charity to 
accepting of the ostentatious liberality of any one rich 
man. I am come to a resolution, which nothing shall 
induce rae to bfeak. I am determined to live in the 
Monmouth almshouse — nay, hear me, my children, pa- 
tiently — to live in the Monmouth almshouse for one 
year ; and during that time I will not see any of you, 
unless I am sick. I lay my commands upon you, not to 
attempt to see me tiU this day twelvemonth. If at that 
time you are all together able to maintain me, without 
hurting yourselves, I will most willingly accept of your 
bounty for the rest of my days." 

His children assured mm they should be able to earn 
money sufficient to maintain him, without injury to them- 
selves, long before the end of the year ; and they besought 
him to permit them to do so as soon as it was in their 
power ; but he continued firm in his resolution, and made 
them solemnly promise they would obey his commands, 
and not even attempt to see him during the ensuing 
year. He then took leave of them in a most affection- 
ate manner, saying, " I know, my dearest children, I have 
now given you the strongest possible motive for industry 
and good conduct. This day twelvemonth we shall meet 
again ; and I hope it will be as joyful a meeting as this 
is a sorrowful parting." His children, with some diffi- 
culty, obtained permission to accompany him to his 
new abode. 

The almshouses at Monmouth are far superior to com- 
mon institutions of this kind ; they are remarkably neat 
and comfortable little dwellings, and form a row of 
pretty cottages, behind each of which there is a garden 
|§ill of gooseberries, currants, and a variety of useful 
Vegetables. These the old men cultivate themselves. 
The houses are fitted up conveniently ; and each indi- 
vidual is provided with every thing that he wants in his 
own habitation: so that there is no opportunity or 
temptation for those petty disputes about property which 
often occur in charitable institutions that are not pru- 
dently conducted. Poor people who have their goods 
in common must necessarily become (quarrelsome. 
f " You see," said old Frankland, pointmff to the shining 
row of pewter on the clean shelf over the fireplace in 
his little kitchen—" you see I want for nothing here. I 
am not much to be pitied." , ., ,. j ^a 

His children stood silent and dejected, while he dressea 
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bimsdf in ihe muform bekmging to the almshouse. 
Before they parted, they all agreed to meet at this place 
that day twelvemonth, and to bring with them the eamr 
in^ of the year ; tiiey had hopes that thus, by their 
umted efforts, a som might be obtained sufllcient to place 
their father once more in'a state of independence. With 
these hopes they separated, and returned to their masters 
and mistresses. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Patty went to Mrs. Crumpe's to get her clothes which 
she had left there, and to receire some months' wa^es, 
which were still due for her services. After what had 
passed, she had no idea that Mrs. Crumpe would wish 
she should stay with her ; and she had heard of another 
place in Monmouth, which she believed would suit her 
in every respect 

The first person she saw when she arrived at the 
house of her late mistress was Martha, who, with a 
hypocritical length of face, said to her, " Sad news ! sad 
news, Mrs. Patfy ! The passion my lady was thrown 
into by your going away so sudden was of terrible 
detriment to her. That very night she had a stroke of 
the palsy, and has scarce spoken since.'* 

** Donx take it to heart, it is none of your fault : don't 
take it to heart, dear Patty," said Betty, the housemaid, 
who was. fond of Patty. " What could you do but go to 
your brother 1 Here, drink this water, and don't blame, 
yourself at all about the matter. Mistress had a stroke 
sixteen months ago, afore ever you came into the house ; 
pnd I dare say she'd have had this last, whether yon had 
staid or gone." 

Here ttiey were interrupted by the violent ringing of 
Mrs. Crumpe's bell. They were in the room next to 
her; and as she heard voices louder than usual, she was 

Sipatient to know what was going on. Patty heard 
rs. Martha answer, as she opened her lady's door, 
♦'lis only Patty Frankland, ma'am, who is come for lier 
clothes and her wages." 

" And she is very sony to hear you have been so ill; 
WQry sorry," said Betty, foUowing to the door. 
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"Bid her come in," said Mrs. Ommpey in a yoice more 
distinct than she had erer been heard to speak in since 
the day of her ilhiess. 

" What ! are you sorry for me, child 1" said Mrs. 
Crumpe, fixing her eves upon Patty's. Patty made no 
answer ; but it was plain how much she was shocked. 

" Ay,. I see you are sorry for me," said her mistress. 
" And so am I for you," added she, stretching out her 
hand, and taking hold of Patty's black gown. " You 
shall have a finer stuff than this for mourning for me. 
But I know that is not what you are thinking of; and 
that's the reason I have more value for you than for all 
the rest of them put together. Stay with me, stay with 
me, to nurse me ; you nurse me to my mind. You can- 
not leave me, in the way I am in now, when I ask you 
to stay." 

Patty could not without inhumanity refuse ; she staid 
with Mrs. Crumpe^ who grew so dotingly fond of her 
that she could scarcely bear to have her a moment out 
of sight. She would take neither food nor medicines 
but from Patty's hand ; and she would not speak, except 
in smswer to Patty's questions. The fatigue and con- 
finement she was now forced to undergo were enough to 
hurt the constitution of any one who Imd not very strong 
health. Patty bore them with the greatest patience ima 
good-humour ; indeed, the consciousness that she was 
doing right supported her in exertions which would 
otherwise have been beyond her power. 

She had still more difficult trials to go through: Mrs. 
Martha was jealous of her favour with her lady, and often 
threw out hints that some people had much more luck, 
and more cunning too, than other people; but that 
some people might perhaps be disappointed at last in 
their ends. 

Patty went on her own straight way, without minding 
these insinuations at first ; but she was soon forced to 
attend to them. • Mrs.^jfejmpe's relations received intel- 
ligence from Mrs. Mampi, that her lady waa growing 
worse and worse every Miur ; and that she was quite shut 
up under the dominion of an artful servant-girl, who had 
gained such power over her that there was no knowing 
what the consequence miffht be. Mrs. Crumpe's rela- 
tions were much alarmed by this story; they knew she 
Iwd made a will in their favour some years before this 
tme, ^ they dreaded that Patty should prevail upon 
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her to alter it, and should get possession herself of the 
fortune. They were particularly struck with this idea, 
because an instance of undue power acquired by a 
favourite servant-maid over her doting mistress hap- 
pened about this period to be mentioned in an account 
of a trial in the newspapers of the day. Mrs. Cnmipe's 
nearest relations were two grandnephews. The eldest 
was Mr. Josiah Crumpe, a merchant who was settled at 
Liverpool ; the youngest was that Ensign Bloomington 
whom we formerly mentioned. He had been intended 
for a merchant, but he would never settle to business ; 
and at last ran away from the counting-house where he 
had been placed, and went into the army. He was an 
idle, extravagant young man : his great-aunt was by fits 
very angry with him, or very fond of him. Sometimes 
she woidd supply him with money ; at others she would 
forbid him her presence, and declare he should never 
see another shilling of hers. This had been her latest 
determination ; but Ensign Bloomington thought he could 
easily get into favour again, and he resolved to force 
himself into the house. Mrs. Crumpe positively refused 
to see him : the day after this refusal ne returned with 
a reinforcement, for which Patty was not in the least 
prepared : he was accompanied by Miss Sally Bettes- 
worth in a regimental riding.habit. Jessy had been the 
original object of this gentleman's gallantry; but she 
met with a new and richer lover, and of course jilted 
him. Sally, who was in haste to be married, took un- 
disguised pains to fix the ensign ; and she thought she 
was sure of him. But to proceed with our story. 

Patty was told that a lady and gentleman desired to see 
her in the parlour : she was scarcely in the room when 
Sally began, in a voice capable of intimidating the most 
courageous of scolds, " Fine doings ! Fine doings, here ! 
You think you have the game in your own hands, I war- 
rant, my lady paramount ; but I'm not one to be bullied, 
you know of old." 

" Nor am I one to be bullied, I hope," replied Patty, in 
a modest but firm voice. " WiU you be pleased to let 
me know, in a quiet way, what are your commands with 
me, or my lady I" 

" This gentleman here must see your lady, as you call 
her. To let you into a bit of a secret, tWs gentleman 
and I is soon to be one ; so no wonder I stir in this 
affair, and I never stir for nothing ; so it is as well for 
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)rou to do it WI& fair words as fouL "Without more pre^ 
ambling, please to show this gentleman into his aunt's 
room, which sure he has the best right to see of any one 
in this world ; and if you prevent it in any species, 111 
have the law of you ; aoid I take this respectaUe woman,*^ 
looldi^ at Mrs. Martha, who came in with a salver of 
cakes and wine, " I take this here respectable gentle- 
woman to be my witiless, if yon choose to retee my 
husband (that is to be) admittance to his true and lawM 
nearest relation upon earth. Only say the doors are 
locked, and that you wont let him in ; that's aU we ask 
of you, Mrs. Patty Paramount. Oidy say tlmt afore this 
here witness." 

*' Indeed, I shall sa^ no such tiling, ma'am," replied 
Pat^ ; " for it is not in the least my wish to prevent the 
gendeman from seeing my mistress. It was she her- 
self who refused to let him in ; and I think, if he forces 
himself into the room, she will be apt to be very much 
displeased : but I shall not hinder him, if he chooses to 
try. There are the stairs, and my lady's room is the 
first on the right-hand. Only, sir, before you go up, let 
me caution you, lest you shoidd startle her so as to be 
the death of her. The least surprise or fright might 
bring on another stroke in an instant." 

Ensign Bloomington and Saucy Sally now looked at 
one another, as if at a loss how to proceed : they retired 
to a window to consult ; aikl while they were whisper- 
ing a coach drove up to the door. It was full of Mrs. 
Cnunpe's relations, who came post-haste from Mon- 
mouth, in consequence of the alarm given by Mrs. Mar- 
tha. Mr. Josiah Crumpe was not in the coach : he had 
been written for, but was not yet arrived from Liverpool. 

Now, it must be observed, this coachM of relations 
were aU enemies to Ensign Bloomington ; and the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of the carriage-window, 
and saw him standing in the parlour, their surinise and 
indignation were too great for coherent utterance. With 
all the rashness of prejudice, they decided that he had 
bribed Patty to let him in and to exclude them. Pos- 
sessed with this idea, they hurried out of the coach, 
passed by poor Patty, who was standing in the hall, and 
beckoned to Mrs. Martha, who showed them into the 
drawing-room, and remained shut up with them there 
for some minutes. "She is playing us false," cried 
Saucy Sally* rushing out of the parlour. " I told you 
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not to depend on that Martha; nor on nobody but me : t 
said I'd force a way for you up to the room, and so I 
have ; and now you have not the spirit to take your ad- 
vantage. They'll get in all of them before you ; and 
then where wiU you be, and what will you be ?" 

Mrs. Crumpe's bell rang violently, and Patty ran up 
stairs to her room. 

" I have been ringing for you, Patty, this quarter of an 
hour ! What is all the disturbance I hear below 1" 

" Your relations, ma'am, who wish to see you : I hope 
you won't refuse to see them, for they are very anxious." 

" Very anxious to have me dead and buried. Not one 
of them cares a groat for me. I have made my will, tell 
them ; and they will see that in time. I will not see 
one of them," 

By this time they were all at the bedchamber-door, 
struggUng which party should enter, first. Saucy Sally's 
loud voice was heard, maintaining her ri^t to be there 
as wife-elect to Ensign Bloomington. 

" Tell them the first who enters this room shall never 
see a shilling of my money," cried Mrs. Crumpe. 

Patty opened the door; the disputants were instantiy 
silent. " Be pleased, before you come in, to hearken to 
what my mistress says. Ma'am, will you say whatever 
you think proper yourself 1" said. Patty; "for it is too 
hard for me to be suspected of putting words into your 
mouth, and keeping your friends from the sight of you." 

" The first of them who comes into this room," cried 
Mrs. Crumpe, raising her feeble voice to the highest 
pitch she was able, " the first who enters this room shall 
never see a shilling of my money ; and so on to the next, 
and the next, and the next. I'll see none of you." ' 

No one ventured to enter. Their infinite soUcitude to 
see how poor Mrs. Crumpe found herself to-day suddenly 
vanished. The two parties adjourned to the parlour and 
the drawing-room ; and there was nothing in which they 
agreed, except in abusing Patty. They called for pen, 
iSk., and paper, and each wrote what they wished to say. 
Their notes were carried up by Patty herself ; for Mrs. 
Martha would not run the risk of losing her own legacy 
to obUge any of them, though she had been bribed by all. 
With much difficulty Mrs. Crumpe was prevailed upon 
to look at the notes ; at last she exclaimed, " Let them 
aU come up; all ! this moment tell them, all !" 

They were in the room instantly, all except Saucy 
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Salfy^ : Ensign Bloomington persuaded her it was for the 
best that she should not appear. Patty was retiring as 
soon as she had shown them in ; hut her mistress csdled 
to her, and bade her take a key, which she held in her 
hand, and unlock an escritpir that was in the room. She 
did so. 

\ " Give me that parcel which is tied up with red tape 
and sealed with three seals," said Mrs. Crumpe. 

All eyes were immediately fixed upon it, for it was 
her will. 

She broke the seals deliberately, untied the red string, 
opened the huge sheet of parchment, and without sajring 
one syllable 'tore it down the middle ; then tore the 
pieces again, an4 again, till they were so small that the 
writing could not be read. The spectators looked upon 
one another in dismay. 

" Ay ! you may all look as you please," cried Mrs. 
Crumpe. '* I'm aUve, and in my sound senses still : my 
money's my own ; my property's my own; I'll do what 1 
please with it. You were all handsomely provided for in 
this will ; but you could not wait for your legacies till I 
was under ground. No ! you must come hovering over me, 
like so many ravens. It is not time yet ! It is not time 
yet ! The breath is not yet out of my body ; and when 
it is, you shall none of you be the better for it, I promise 
you. My money's my own ; my property's my own ; 
I'll make a new wiU to-morrow. Good-by to you all, 
I've toM you my mind." 

Not the most abject humiliations, not the most artful 
caresses, not the most taunting reproaches, from any of 
the company, could extort another word from Mrs. 
Crumpe. Her disappointed and incensed relations were 
at last obliged to leave the house ; though not without 
venting their rage upon Patty, whom they believed to 
be the secret cause of all that had happened. 'After 
they had left the house, she went up to a garret, where 
she thought no one would see her or hear her, sat down 
on an old bedstead, and burst into tears. She had been 
much shocked by tlie scenes that had just passed, and 
her heart wanted this relief. 

" Oh," thought she, " it is plain enough that it is not 
riches which make people happy. Here is this poor lady, 
with heap of money and fine clothes, without any one in 
this whole world to love or care for her ; but all wishing 
her dead ; worried by her own relations, and abused by 
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(&em, almost in her hearing, upon her death-bed ! Oh! 
ray poor brother ! how different it was with you t" 

Patty's reflections were here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Martha ; who came and sat down on the bed- 
stead beside her, and with a great deal of hypocritical 
kindness in her manner, began to talk of what had 
passed; blaming Mrs. Crumpets relations for being so 
hardhearted and inconsiderate as to force business upon 
her when she was in such a state. " Indeed, they have 
no one to thank but themselves, for the new turn things * 
have taken. I hear 'my mistress has torn her will to 
atoms, and is going to make a new one ! To be sure, 
you, Mrs. Patty, will be handsomely provided for in this, 
as is, I am sure, becoming ; and I hope, if you have an 
OK>ortunity, as for certain you will, you wont forget to 
speak a good word for me !** 

Patty, who was disgusted by this interested and de- 
ceitful address, answered she had nothing to do with 
her mistress's will ; and that her mistress was the best 
judge of what should be done with her own money, 
which she did not covet. 

^Mrs. Martha was not mistaken in her opinion that 
P*atty would be handsomely remembered in this new 
win. Mrs. Crumpe the next morning said to Patty, as 
she was giving her some medicine, " It is for your in- 
terest, chUd, that I should get through this day, at least ; 
for if I live a few hours longer, you will be the richest 
single woman in Monmouthshire^ I'll show them all 
that my money's my own ; and that I can do what I 
please with my own. Go yourself to Monmouth, child, 
as soon as you have plaited my cap, and bring me the 
attorney your brother lives with, to draw my new will. 
Dont say one word of your errand to any of my rela- 
tions, I charge you, for your own sake as well as mine. 
The harpies would tear you to pieces; but I'll show 
them that I can do what I please with my own. That's 
the least satisfaction I can have for my money before I 
die. God knows, it has been plague enough to me all 
my life long ! But now, before I die — ^" 

" Oh ! ma'am," interrupted Patty, " there is no need 
to talk of your dying now ; for I have not heard you 
speak 80 strong, or so clear, nor seem so much yojjrself 
this long time. You may live yet, and I hope yoij^^U, 
to see many a good day ; and to make it up, if I may be 
so bold to say it» with all your relations: which, I sun 
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MPe, W(MiU Ve a great ease to yomr heart; and I am 
amre they are very sorry to have offended yoa." 

"The nil's a fool!" cried Mrs. Crumpe. "Why, 
thfld, don't yon nndersfond me yet t I tell voii, as plain 
as I can speak, I mean to leave the whole fortune to 
yon. Well ! what makes yon look so hlank t" 

" Because, ma'am, indeed I have no wish to stand in 
soybody's way ; and w<Kild not for all the world do such 
an irajiMt thing as to take advantage of your being a httle 
angry or so with your relations, to get the fortune for 
mys^: for I can do, having done aU my life, without 
fortune well enough; but 1 could not do without my 
own food opinion, and that of my father, and brothers, 
and sister ; all which I should lose, if 1 was to be guflty 
ef a mean thipg. So, ma'am," said Patty, " I have made 
bold to speak uie whole truth of my mind to you ; and 
I hope you win not do me am injury, by way of doing 
me a favour. I am sure I thank you with aU my heart 
for your goodness to me." 

Patty turned away as she finished speaking; for she 
was greatly moved. 

"You are a strange girl!" said Mrs. Crumpe. "I 
would not have believed this, if any one had sworn it 
to me. Go for the attorney, as I Ind you, this minute. 
I will have my own way." 

When Patty arrived at Mr. Barlow's she asked imme- 
diately for her brother Frank, whom she wished to 
consult ; but he was out, and she then desired to speak 
to Mr. Barlow himself. She was shown into his office, 
and she told him her business, without any circumlocu- 
tion, with the plain language and ingenuous countenance 
of truth. 

" Indeed, sir," said she, " I should be glad you would 
come directly to my mistress and speak to her yourself; 
for she will mind what you say, and I only hope she 
may do the just thing tiy her relations. I don't want 
her fortune, nor any part of it, bpt a just recompense for 
my service. Knowing this in my own heart, I forgive 
them for all the ill-will they bear me : it being aU founded 
in a mistaken notion." 

There was a gentleman in Mr. Barlow's office, who 
was sitting at a desk writing a letter, when Patty came 
in : she took him for one of the clerks. While she was 
speaking, he turned about several times, and looked at 
her very earnestly. At last he went to a clerk, who 

Yql. v.— F 11 
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was folding up 'some parchments, and asked who she 
was. He then sat down again to his writing, without 
saying a single word. This gentleman* was &r Josiah 
Crumpe, the Liverpool merchant, Mrs. Crumpe's eldest 
nephew; who had come to Monmouth, in consequence 
o£ the account he had heard of his aunt's situation. Mr. 
Barlow had lately amicably settled a suit between him 
and one of his relations at Monmouth ; and Mr. Crumpe 
had just been signing the deed relative to this aifair. 
IJe was struck with the disinterestedness of Patty's 
conduct; but he kept silence that she might not mid 
out who he was, and that he might have full opportunity 
of doing her justice hereafter. He was not one of the 
ravens, as Mrs. Crumpe emphatically caUed those who 
were hovering over her, impatient for her death : he had, 
by his own skill and industry, mad^ himself, not only in- 
dependent, but rich. After Patty was gone, he, with the 
true spirit of a British merchant, declared that he was as 
independent ui his sentiments as in his fortune ; that he 
would not crouch or fawn to man or woman, peer or 
prince, in his majesty's dominions ; no, not even to his 
own aunt. He wished his old aunt Crumpe, he said, to 
live and enjoy all she had as long as she could; and, if 
she chose to leave it to him af&r her death, well and 
good ; he should be much obliged to her : if she did not, 
why well and good; he should not he obliged to be 
obhged to her ; and that, to his humour, would perhaps 
be better still. 

With these sentiments Mr. Josiah Crumpe found no 
difficulty in refraining from going to see, or, as he called 
it, from paying his court to his aunt. " I have some 
choice West India sweetmeats here for the poor soul," 
said he to Mr. Barlow : " she gave me sweetmeats when 
I was a schoolboy ; which I don't forget. I know she 
has a sweet tooth stiU in her head ; for she wrote to me 
last year, to desire I would get her some ; but I did not 
relish the style of her letter, and I never complied with 
the order ; however, I was to blame : she is an infirm 
poor creature, -and should be humoured now, let her be 
ever so cross. Take her the sweetmeats ; but mind, do 
not let her have a taste or a sight of them till she has 
made her will. I do not want to bribe her to leave me 
her money-bags ; I thank my God and myself, I want 
them not." # 

Mr. Barlow immediately went to Mrs. Crumpe's. As 
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she had land to dispose of, three witnesses were neces- 
sary to the will. Patty said she had two men-servants 
who could write ; but to make sure of a third, Mr. Bar- 
low desired that one of his clerks should accompany 
him. Ftank was out ; so the eldest clerk went in his 
stead. 

This clerk's name i«^as Mason : he was Frank's chief 
friend, and a youn^ man of excellent character. He 
had never seen Patty till this day; but he had often 
heard'her brother speak of her with so much affection, 
that he was prepossessed in her favour, even before he 
saw her. The manner in which she spoke on the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Crumpe's fortune quite charmed him ; for 
he was of an open and generous temper, and said to 
himself, " I would rather have this girl for my wife, 
without sixpence in the world, than any woman I ever 
saw in my hfe— if I could but afford it — ^and if she was 
but a little prettier. As it is, however, there is no dan- 
ger of my falling in love with her ; so I may just indulge 
myself in the pleasure of talking to her : besides, it is 
but civil to lead my horse and walk a part of the way 
with Frank's sister." 

Accordingly, Mason set off to walk a part of the way 
to Mrs. Crumpe's with Patty ; and they fell into conver- 
sation, in which they were both so earnestly engaged 
that they did not perceive how time passed. Instead, 
however, of pirt of the way. Mason walked the whole 
way : and he and Patty were both rather surprised, when 
they found themselves within sight of Mrs. Crumpe's 
house. 

" What a fine healthy colour this walking has brought 
into her face," thought Mason, as he stood looking at her, 
while they were waiting for some one to open the door. 
" Though she has not a single beautiful feature, and though 
nobody could caU her handsome, yet there is so much 
good-nature in her countenance, diat, plain as she cer- 
tainly is, her looks are more pleasing to my fancy than 
those of many a beauty I have heard admired." 

The door was now opened; and Mr. Barlow, who 
had arrived some time, summoned Mason to business. 
^ They went up to Mrs. Crumpe's room to take her in- 
structions for her new will. Patty showed them in. 

" Don't go, child. I will not have you stir," said Mrs. 
Crumpe. " Now stand there at the foot of ray bed, and, 
without hypocrisy, tell me truly, child, your nund. This 
F2 
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genttonsan, who undeistaads the law, can assure you 
thsit in spite of all the relations upon earth, I -can leave 
my fortune to whom I please : so do not let iear of my 
relations prevent you from heing happy." 

" No, madam,'' mterrupted Patty, " it was not fear that 
made me say what I did to you this morning; and it is 
not fear that keeps me in the same mind stilL I would 
not do what I thought was wrong myself if nohody else 
in the whole worM was to know it. But, since you 
desire me to say what I really wish, I have a father, who 
is in great distress, and I should wish you would leave 
fifty pounds to him." 

" With such principles and feelings," cried Wc. Barlow, 
^ you are happier than ten thousand a year could make 
you!" 

Mason said nothing; hut his looks said a great deal: 
and his master fcMrgave him ^e innumerable blunders he 
made, in drawing Mrs. Crumpe's will. " Come, Mason, 
give me up the pen," whispered he, at last ; " you are 
not your own man, I see ; and I like you the better ^ 
being touched with good and generous conduct But a 
truce with sentiment, now ; I must be a mere man of 
law. Go you and take a walk, to recover your legal 
senses." 

The contents of Mrs. Crompe's new will were kept 
secret: Patty did not in the least know how she had 
disposed of her fortune; nor did Mason, for he had 
wntten only the preamble, when his master compas- 
sionately took the pen from his hand. Contrary to 
expectation, Mrs. Crumpe continued to linger on for 
some months ; and, during this time, Patty attended her 
with the most patient care and humanity. Though long 
habits of selfishness had rendered this lady in general 
indifferent to the feelings of her servants and dependants, 
yet Patty was an exception: she often said to her, 
** Child, it goes against my conscience to keep you pris- 
oner here the best days of your life, in a sick room : go out 
and take a walk with your brothers and sister, I desire, 
whenever they call for you." 

These walks with her brothers and sister were veiy 
refreshing to Patty ; especially when Mason was of the 
party, as he almost always contrived to be. Every day 
He grew more and more attached to Patty ; for eveiy 
day he became more and more convinced of the good- 
ness of her disposition and the sweetness of her temper. 
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The aflfection which he 6awher brothers and ost^ bore 
her spoke to his mind most strondy in her fsTOur. 
*' They have known her from her chil&ood," thought he» 
^ and cannot be deceived in her character. Tis a good 
sign that those who know her best love her most ; and 
her loving her pretty sister Fanny, as she does, is a 
proof that she is incapable of envy and jealousy." 

In consequence of these reflections. Mason deter- 
mined he would apply diligently to his business, that he 
might in due time be able to marry and support Patty. 
She ingenuously told him she had never seen the man 
she could love so well as himself; but that her first 
object was to earn some money, to release her father 
from the almshouse, where she could not bear to see 
him living upon chari^. " When, among us all, we 
have accomplished this," said she, *Mt will be time 
enough for me to think of manying. Duty first, and 
love afterward." 

Mason loved her the better, when he found her so 
steady in her gratitude to her father ; for he was a man 
of sense, and knew that so good a daughter and sister 
would, in all probability, make a good wife. 

We must now give some account of what Fanny has 
been doing all this time. Upon her return to Mrs. Hun- 
gerford's after the death of her brother, she was received 
with the greatest kindness by her mistress, and by all 
the children, who were really fond of her, though she 
had never indulged them in any thing that was contrary 
to their mother's wishes. 

Mrs. Hungerford had not forgotten the affair of the 
kettle-drum. One morning she said to her little son, 
^Gustavus, your curiosity about the kettle-drum and 
the clarionet shall be satisfied : your cousin Philip will 
come here in a few days, and he is well acquainted with 
the colonel of the regij^ent which is quartered in Mon- 
mouth : he shall ask tb^ colonel to let us have the band 
here, some day. We may have them at the farthest 
end of the garden; and you and your brothers and sis- 
ters shall dine in the arbour, with Fanny, who upon this 
occasion particularly deserves to have a share in your 
amusement." 4i 

The cousin Philip of whom Mrs. Hungerford spoke 
was no other than Frankland's landlord, young Mr. Fo- 
lingsby. Besides liking fine horses and fine curricles, 
l^is gentleman was a great admirer of fine women. 
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He tras struck with Fanii]r% beauty tke firti day be 
came to Mrs. Hungerfoid's : etery sacceediBf; day be 
thottgbt her handsomer and handsomer ; and every day 
grew fonder and fonder of playing^ with his little oca- 
sins. Upon some pretence or other, he contrived to be 
constancy in the room with them wYmbo. Fanny was 
there ; the modest propriety of her manners, however, 
kept him at that distance at which it was no easy matter 
for a pretty girl, in her situation, to keep such a gallant 
gentleman. His intention, when he came to Mrs. Hun* 
gerford's, was to stay but a week; but when that week 
was at an end, he determined to stay another: he found 
his aunt Hungerford's house uncommonly agreeable. 
The moment she mentioned to him her wish of having 
the band of music in the garden, he was charmed with 
the scheme, and longed to dine out in the arbour with 
the children ; but he dared not press this point, lest he 
should excite suspicion. 

Among other company who dined this day with Mrs, 
Hungerford was a Mrs. Cheviott, a bhnd lady, who took 
the liberty, as she said, to bring with her a young per- 
son, who was just come to live with her as a compamon. 
This young person was Jessy Bettesworth, or, as she 
is henceforward to be called, Miss Jessy Bettesworth. 
Since her father had " come in for Captain Bettesworth's 
fortin," her mother had spared no pains to push Jessy 
forwaJrd in the world ; having no doubt that " her beauty, 
when well dressed, would charm some great gentleman ; 
or, maybe, some great lord !" Accor(hngly, Jessy was 
dizened out in all sorts of finery : her moughts were 
'^holly bent on fashions and flirting ; and her mother's 
vanity, joined to her own, nearly turned her brain. • 

Just as this fermentation of foUy was gaining force, 
she happened to meet with Ensign Bloomington at a 
ball at Momnouth : he fell, or she thought he feU, des- 
perately in love with her ; she, of course, coquetted 
with him : indeed, she gave him so much encourage- 
ment, that everybody concluded they were to be mar- 
ried. She and her sister Sally were continually seen 
walking arm-in-arm with him in the streets of Mon- 
mouth; and morning, noon, and night, she wore the 
drop-earrings of which he had made her a present. It 
chanced, however, that Jilting Jessy heard an officer, in 
her ensign's regiment, swear she was pretty enough to 
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l)dtiie(»pl;am^lftfyhurteadof theeangn's; iiidyftoin 
that moment, she thought bo m<Mre of the endgn. 

He was enraged to find hiowdf jilted thus by a conn- 
try giri, and determined to hare his reyenge : conse- 
gently he immediateljr transferred all bis attentions to 
£er sister Sally ; judiciously calculating that, from the 
envy and jealousy he had seen between the sisters, this 
would foe the most effectual mode of mortifying his per- 
fidious £adr. Jilting Jessy said her sister was welcome 
lo her cast-off sweethearts: and Saucy Sally- replied, 
lier sister was wdcome to be her bridemaid ; smce, with 
idl her beauty and all her airs, she was not likely to be 
a bride. 

Mrs. Bettesworth had always confessed that Jessy 
was her favourite; like a wise and kind mother, she 
took part in all these disputes ; and set ^ese amiable 
sisters yet more at variance, by prophesying that ** her 
Jessy would make the grandest match." 

To put her into fortune's way, Mrs. Bettesworth d^ 
termined to get her into some genteel family, as com- 
panion to a lady. Mrs. Cheviott's housekeeper was 
nearly related to the Bettesworth's, and to her Mrs. 
Bettesworth applied. " But I'm afraid Jessy is some- 
thing too much of a flirt,'' said the housekeeper, ^ for 
my mistress; who is a very strict, staid lady. You 
know, or at least we in Monmouth know, that Jessy 
was greatly talked of about a young ofiScer here in 
town. I used myvelf to see her go trailing about, with 
her muslin and pink, and fine coloured shoes, in the 
dirt." 

^ Oh ! that's all over now," said Mrs. Bettesworth : 
«'* the man was quite beneath her notice— that's all over 
now: he will do well enough for Sally; but, ma'am, my 
daughter Jessy has quite laid herself out for goodness 
now, and only wants to get into some house where she 
may learn to be a little genteel." 

The housekeeper, though she had not the highest 
posmble opinion of the young lady, was in hopes that, 
since Jessy had now laid herself out for goodness, she 
might yet turn out well ; and, considering that she vras 
her relation, she thought it her duty to speak in favour 
of Miss Bettefi^orth. In consequence of her recom- 
mendation, Mrs. Cheviott took Jessy into her family ; 
and Jessy was particularly glad to be the companion of 
a bliod lady. 
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She discovered, the first day she spent witii Mrt. 
Cheviott, that, besides the misfortune of beinfir blind, 
she had the still greater misfortune of being inordinately 
fond of flattery. Jessy took advantage of this foible, 
and imposed so far on the understanding of her patron* 
ess, that she persuaded Mrs. Cheviott into a high opinion 
of her judgment and prudence. 

Things were in this situation when Jessy, for the first 
time, accompanied the blind lady to Mrs. Hungerford's. 
Without having the appearance or manners of a gentle* 
woman, Miss Jessy Bettesworth was, notwithstanding, 
such a pretty, showy girl that she generally contriv^ 
to attract notice. She caught Mr. Folingsby's eye at 
dinner, as she was playing off her best airs at the side- 
table ; and it was with infinite satisfaction that she heaM 
him ask one of the officers, as they were going out to 
walk in the garden, '* Who is that girl ? She has fine 
eyes, and a most beautiful long neck !" Upon the 
strength of this whisper, Jessy flattered herself she had 
made a conquest of Mr. Folingsby; by which idea she 
was so much intoxicated, that she could scarcely restrain 
her vanity within decent bounds. 

" Lord ! Fanny Frankland, is it you ? Who expected 
to meet you sitting here V said she, when, to her great 
surprise, she saw Fanny in the arbour with the<;hildren. 
To her yet greater surprise, ehe soon perceived that 
Mr. Folingsby's attention was entirely fixed upon Fanny ; 
and that he became so absent he did not know he was 
walking upon the flower-borders. 

Jessy could scarcely believe her senses when she saw 
that her rival, for as such she now considered her, gave 
her lover no encouragement. ** Is it possible that th^ 
pirl is such a fool as not to see that this here gentleman 
is in love with her 1 No ; that is out of the nature of 
things. Oh! it's all artifice; and I will find out her 
drift, I warrant, before long !" 

Having formed this laudable resolution, she took her 
measures well for carrying it into effect Mrs. Cheviott, 
being blind, had few amusements : she was extremely 
fond of music, and one of Mrs. Hungerford*s daughters 
played remarkably well on the piano-forte. This even- 
mgi as Mrs. Cheviott was listening to fhe young lady's 
singing, Jessy exclaimed, " Oh ! ma'am, how happy it 
would make you, to hear such singing and music every 
day." 
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^tf die -wfoifM come every day, 'wben my astw is 
praciismg with the music-master, obe Blight hear enough 
oi a," said little Gustarus. ^* 1^11 run and desire mamma 
to ask her; because,'' added he, in a low voice, "if I 
was blind, maybe I should like it myself." 

Mrs. Hongerford, who was good-natured as well as 
polite, presMd Mrs. Cheviott to come whenever it 
should foe agreeable to her. The poor blind lady was 
delighted with the invitation, and went regularly every 
morning to Mrs. Hungerford's at the time the music- 
AMster attended. Jessy Bettesworth alwa3r8 accom- 
panied her, for she coi^ not go anjrwhere without a 
guide. 

Jessy had now ample opf>ortunities of gratifying her 
malicioiis curiosity; ^e saw, or thought she saw, that 
Mr« Folingsby was displeased by the reserve of Fanny's 
manners ; and she renewed aU her own coquettish efforts 
Id engage his attention. He amused himself sometimes 
witb her, in hopes of rousing Fanny's jealousy ; but he 
iound tint this expedient, though an infallible one in 
ordinar y cases, was here totally unavailing. His pas- 
sion for Fanny was increased so much, by her unaffected 
modesty, and by the daily proofs he saw of the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, thsit he was no longer master 
«f himself: he plainly told her that he could not live 
witiiov^faer. 

" last's a inty, sir," said Fanny, laughing, and trying 
to turn off what he said, as if it were only a jest. " It 
is a great pity, sir, that you cannot live without roe ; 
for, you know, I cannot serve my mistress, do my duty, 
and live with you." 

^ Mr. Folingdby endeavoured to convince, or rather to 
persuade her that she was mistaken ; and swore that 
nothing within the power of his fortune should be want- 
ing to make her happy. 

" Ah ! sir," said she, " your fortune could not make 
me ham>y, if I were to do what I know is wrong, what 
would disgrace me for ever, and what would break my 
poor fatiier's heart !" 

" But your father shall never know any thing of the 
matter. I will keep your secret from the whole world : 
trust to my hoiBur." 

"H(Hiour! Oh! sir, how can you talk to me of hon- 
our ! Do you thii^L I do not know what honour is, 
because I am poor t Or do you think I do not set any 
F3 
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raltte on mine, though you do on yours t Would not 
you kill any man, if you could, in a duel, for doubting 
of your honour? And yet you expect me to love you, 
at the very moment you show me, most plainly, how 
desirous you are to rob me of mine !" 

Mr. Folingsby was silent for some moments; but 
when he saw that Fanny was leaving him, he hastily 
stopped her, and said, laughing, ** You have made me a 
most charming speech about honour ; and, what is better 
still, you looked most charmingly when you spoke it ; 
but now take time to consider what I have said to you. 
Let me have your answer to-morrow ; and consult this 
book before you answer me, I conjure you." 

Fanny took up the book as soon as Mr. Folingsby had 
left the room; and, without 'opening it, determined to 
return it immediately. She instantly wrote a letter to 
Mr. Folingsby, which she was just wrapping up with 
the book in a sheet of paper, when Miss Jessy Bettes- 
worth, the bUnd lady, and the music-master came into 
the room. Fanny went to set a chair for the blind lady ; 
and while she was doing so, Miss Jessy Bettesworth, 
who had observed that Fanny blushed when they camo 
in, slyly peeped into the book, which lay on the table 
Between the first pages she opened there was a five- 
pound bank-note ; she turned the leaf, and found another, 
and another, and another at every leaf! Of these notes 
she coimted one-and-twenty! while Fanny, unsuspicious 
of what was doing behind her back, was looking for the 
children's music-books. 

" Philip Folingsby ! So, so ! Did he give you this 
book, Fanny Frankland !" said Jessy, in a scornful tone: 
" it seems truly to be a very valuable performance ; anj§ 
no doubt, he had good reasons for giving it to you." 

Fanny colouri^d deeply at this imexpected speech; 
and hesitated, from the fear of betraying Mr. FoUngsby. 
" He did not give me the book : he only lent it to me," 
said she, " and I am going to return it to him directly." 

" Oh ! no ; pray lend it to me first," replied Jessy, in 
an ironical tone ; " Mr. FoUngsby, to be sure, would lend 
it to me as soon as to you. I'm growing as fond of 
reading as other folks, lately," contiimed she, holding 
the book fast. 

"I dare say, Mr. Folmgsby would — ^Mr. Folingsby 
would lend it to you, I suppose," said Fanny, coloimng 
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mote snd more deeply; ''bat, as it is trusted to me now, 
I must return it safe. Pray let me have it, Jessy/' 

'' Oh ! yes ; return it, madam, safe ! 1 make no man- 
ner of doubt you will ! I make no manner of doubt you 
will!'* replied Jessy, several times, as she shook the 
book ; while the bank-notes fell from between the leaves, 
and were scattered upon the floor. " It is a thousand 
pities, Mrs. Cheviott, you can't see what a fine book we 
nave got, full of bank-notes ! But Mrs. Hungerford is 
not blind, at any rate, it is to be hopec^" continued she, 
turning to Mrs. Hungerford, who at this instant opened 
the door. 

She stood in dignified amazement. Jessy had an air 
of malignant triumph. Fanny was covered with blushes ; 
but she looked with all the tranquiUity of innocence. 
The children gathered round her ; and blind Mrs. Che- 
viott cried, "What is going on] What is going on? 
Will nobody tell me what is going on ? Jessy ! What 
is it you are talking about, Jessy 1" 

"About a very valuable book, ma'am; containing 
more than I can easily count, in bank-notes, ma'am, that 
Mr. Folingsby has lent, only lent, ma'am, she says, to 
Miss Fanny Frankland, ma'am, who was just going to 
return them to him, ma'am, when I unluckily took up 
the book, and shook them all out upon the floor, ma'am.'' 

" Pick them up, Gustavus, mv dear," said Mrs. Hun- 
gerford, coolly. " From what I know of Fanny Frank- 
land, I am inclined to believe that whatever she says is 
truth. Since she has hved with me, I have never, in the 
sUghtest instance, found her deviate from the truth; 
therefore I must entirely depend upon what she says." 
^ " O ! yes, mamma," cried the children, all together, 
^that I am sure you may." 

" Come with me, Fanny," resumed Mrs. Hungerford ; 
" it is not necessary that your explanation should be 
pubhc, though I am persuaded it will be satisfactory." 

Fanny was glad to escape from the envious eye of 
Miss Jessy Bettesworth, and felt much gratitude to Mrs. 
Hungerford for this kindness and confidence ; but when 
she was to make her explanation, Fanny was in great 
ccmfusion. She dreaded to occasion a quarrel between 
Mr. Fohngsby sftd his aunt ; yet she knew not how to 
exculpate herself, without accusing him. 

" Why these blushes and tears, and why this silence, 
Fanny F' said Mrs. Hungerford, after she had waited 
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some raimites, In expectation she wov3A begin to i . 
" Are not you sure of justice from me ; and of proteo- 
tion, both from slander and insult? I am fond of my 
nephew, it is true ; but I thii& mjsM obliged to you, 
for the manner in which you have conducted yourself 
towards my children, since you have had them under 
your care. Tell me then, freely, if you hare any reasoa 
to complain of youn^ Mr. Folii^by." 

''Oh! madam,'' said Fanny, ''thank 3rott a thousand 
times for your goodness to me. I do not, indeed I do 
not wish to complain of anybody ; and I would not for 
the world make mischief between you and your nephew. 
I would rather leave your family at once; and that,'* 
continued the poor girl, sobbing, " that is what I believe 
I had best; nay, is what I must and will do.** 

" No, Fanny, do not leave my house without givm^ 
me an explanation of what has passed this morning; 
for, if you do, your reputation is at the mercy of Miss 
Jessy Bettesworth's malice." 

"Heaven forbid!" said Fanny, with a look of real 
terror. " I must beg, madam, that you will have the 
kindness to return 'this book, and these bank-notes, to 
Mr. Folingsby ; and that you will give him this letter, 
which I was just going to wrap up in the paper, with the 
book, when jfessy Bettesworth came in and found the 
bank-notes, which I had never seen. These can make 
no diflference in my answer to Mr. Folingsby : therefore 
I shall leave my letter just as it was first written, if yoa 
please, madam." 

Fanny's letter vras as follows : 

"Sir, # 

" I return the book which you left with me, as no- 
thing it contains can ever alter my opinion on the subject 
of which you spoke to me this morning. I hope you 
will never speak to me again, sir, in the same manner. 
Consider, sir, that I am a poor unprotected girl. If you 
ffo on as you have done lately, I shall be obliged to 
leave good Mrs. Hungerford who is my only mend. 
Oh ! yjmere shall I find so good a friend ! My poor old 
father is in the almshouse ! and thereJie must remain 
till his children can earn money sumcient to support 
him.' Do not fancy, sir, that I say this by way of 
begging from you ; I would not, nor woiddhe, accept of 
any thing that you could offer him, while in yourpresent 



way o^^unking . Pray, sir, hare sone conipaggiop, and 
do not injure tnose whom jou cannot senre. 
** I am, snr, 

" Your humble senrant, 

"Famiy Pbaitkland.'' 

Mr. Folingsby was surprised and confounded when 
this letter and the book containing his bank-notes were 
pot into his hand by his aunt. Mrs. Hungerford told 
him by what means the book had been seen by Miss 
Jessy Bettesworth, and to what imputations it must 
have exposed Fanny. " Fanny is afraid of making mis- 
chief between you and me," continued Mrs. Hungerford ; 
'* and I cannot prevail upon her to five me an explana- 
tion, whidi I am persuaded woiUd be much to her 
honour." 

" Then you have not seen this letter ! Then she has 
decided without consulting you! 8he is a charming 
girl!" cried Mr. Folingsby; "and whatever you may 
think of me, I am bound, in justice to her, to show y6vL 
what she has written : that wiU sufficiently explain how 
much I have been to blame, and how weU she deserves 
the canfidenee you place in her." 

As he spoke, Mr. Folingsby rang the bell to order his 
horses. " I will return to town immediately," continued 
he ; " so Fanny need not leave the house of her only 
friend to avoid me. As to these bank-notes, keep them, 
dear aunt. She sayB her father is in great distress. 
Perh^, now that I am come * to a right way of think- 
ing,' she will not disdain my assistance. Give her the 
money when and how you think proper. I am sure I 
c|pnot make a better use of a huncbred guineas ; and 
wish I had never thought of making a worse." 
' Mr. Folingsby returned directly to town ; and his aunt 
thought he had in some measure atoned for his fault by 
his candour and generosity. 

Miss Jessy Bettesworth waited all this time, with 
malicious impatience, to hear the result of Fanny's ex- 
|danation with Mrs. Hungerford. How paihfuliy was 
she surprised and disappointed, when Mrs. Hungerford 
return^ to the company, to hear her speak' in the 
highest terms o Wanny ! " Oh, mamma," cried little 
Grustavus, clapping his hands, " I am glad you think her 
good, because we all think so ; and 1 should be very 
12 
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sorry indeed if she was to go away, especidly in 4iB» 
grace." 

** There is no danger of that, my dear !" said Mrs. 
Hungerford. " She shall never leave my honse, as long 
as she desires to stay in it. I do not give, or withdraw, 
my protection without good reasons." 

Miss Jessy Bettesworth bit her lips. Her face, which 
nature intended to be beautiful, became almost ugly; 
envy and malice distorted her features ; and when she 
departed with Mrs. Cheviott, her humihated appearance 
was a strong contrast to the air of triumph with which 
she had entered. 



CHAPTER V. 

Apter Jessy and Mrs. Cheviott had left the room, one 
of the little girls exclaimed, *' I don't like that Miss 
Bettesworth ; for she asked me whether I did not wish 
that Fanny was gone, because she refused to let me 
have a peach that was not ripe. I am sure I wish 
Fanny may always stay here." 

There was a person in the room who seemed to join 
most fervently m this wish: this was Mr. Resmolds, 
the drawing-master. For some time his thoughts had 
been greatly occupied by Fanny. At first, he was struck 
with her beauty ; but he had discovered that Mr. Fol- 
ingsby was in love with h^r, and had carefully attended 
to her conduct ; resolving not to offer himself till he wi^ 
sure on a point so serious. Her modesty and prudence 
fixed his affections ; and he now became impatient to 
declare his passion. He was a man of excellent temper 
and character; and his activity and talents were such as 
to ensure independence to a wife and family. 

Mrs. Hungerford, though a proud, was not a selfish 
woman : she was glad that Mr. Reynolds v^as desirous 
to obtain Fanny ; though she was sony to part -with 
one who was so usefld m her family. Fanny had now 
lived with her nearly two years ; aUd she was much 
attached to her. A distant relation, about this time, 
left her five children a small legacy often guineas each. 
Gustavus, though he had some aiid)ition to be master of 
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a waieh, was the first to propose that this legaey should 
be given to Fanny. His brothers and sisters applauded 
the idea ; and Mrs. Himgerford added fifty ffoineas to 
their fifty. *' I had put by this money,*' said she, " to 
purchase a looking-glass for my drawjng-room ; but it 
will be much better applied in rewarding one who \^ 
been of real service to my children." 

Fanny was now mistress of two hundred guineas, — a 
hundred given to her by Mr. Folingsby, fi% by Mrs. 
Hun«gerford, and fifty by the chil(&en. Her joy and 
gratitude were extreme ; for with this money she knew 
she could relieve her father ; this was the mrst wish of 
her heart ; and it was a wish in which her lover so 
eagerly joined that she smiled on him, and said, '* Now, 
I am sure you really love me." 

" Let us go to your father directly," said Mr. Rey- 
nolds. " Let me be present when you give him tm& 
money." 

"You shall," said Fanny; ''but first I must consult 
my sister Patty and my brothers ; for we must all go 
together; that is our agreement. The first day of next 
month is my father's birthday; and on that day we 
are all to ^leet at the almshouse. What a happy day it 
will be!" 

But what has James been about all this time ? How 
)ias he eone cm with his master, Mr. Cleghom, ihe 
haberdasher ? 

. During the eighteen months that James had spent in 
Mr. Cleghom's shop, he never ^ve his master the 
slightest reason to complain of him ; on the contrary, 
this young man made his employer's interests his own ; 
apd, conseauently, completely deserved his confidence. 
It was not, however, always easy to deal with Mr. Cleg- 
horn ; for he dreaded to be flattered, yet could not bear 
to be contradicted. James was very near losing his 
favour for ever, upon the following occasion. 

One evemng, when it was nearly dusk, and James 
was just shutting up shop, a strange-looking man, pro- 
digiously corpulent, and with huge pockets to his coat, 
came in. He leaned his elbows on the counter, oppo- 
site to James, and stared him full in the face, without 
speaking. James swept some loose money off the coun- 
ter into the till. The stranger smiled, as if purposely 
to show him this did not escape his quick eye. There 
was in bis couutenance an expression of roguery and 
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humoiur : fhe htundur seemed to be atfected, the roguerjr 
natural. " What are you pleased to want, sir V* said 
James. 

" A glass of brandy, and your master." 

'* My master is not at home, sir ; and we have no 
bi;^ndy. You will find brandy, I believe, at the house 
over the way."; 

" I believe I know where to find brandy a Uttle better 
than you do ; and better brandy than you ever tasted, 
or the devil's in it," replied the stranger. " I want none 
of your brandy. I omy asked for it to try what sort oi 
a chap you were. So you don't know who I am !" 

" No, sir ; not in the least." 

" No ! Never heard of Admiral Tipsey ! Where do 
you come froml Never heard of Admiral Tipsey! 
whose noble paunch is worth more than a Lap&nder 
could reckon," cried he, striking the huge rotundity b^ 
praised. "Let me into tiii^ back parlour; 111 wait 
there till your master comes home." 

" Sir, you caAnot possibly go into that parlour ; there 
is a young lady, Mr. Cleghom's daughter, sir, at tea in 
that room: she must not be disturbed," said James, 
holding the lock of the parlour door. He thought the 
stranger was either drunk or pretending to be drunk ; 
and contended, with all his force, to prevent him from 
getting into the parlour. 

WhSe they were struggling, -Mr. Cleghom came 
home. " Heydey ! what's the matter ? O, admiral, is 
it you?" said ^lr. Cleghom, in a voice of famiharity 
that astonished James. " Let us by, James ; you don't 
know the admiral." 

Admiral Tipsey was a smuggler: he had the com- 
mand of two or three smuggling vessels, and thereupon 
created himself an admiral; a dignity which few dared 
to dispute with him, while he held his oak stick in his 
hand. As to the name of Tipsey, no one coidd be so 
tmjust as to question his claim to it ; for he was never 
known to be perfectly sober, during a whole day, from 
one year's end to another. To James's great surprise, 
the admiral, after he had drunk one dish of tea, unbut- 
toned his waistcoat from top to bottom, and deliberately 
began to unpack his huge false corpulence ! Round him 
were wound innumerable pieces of lace, and fold after 
fold of fine cambric. When he was completely un- 
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packed, it was difficult to believe that he was the same 
person, he looked so thin and shrunk. 

He then called for some cle^n straw, and began to 
stuff himself out again to what he called a passable 
size. '* Did not I tell sron, young man, I carried that 
under my waistcoat wmch would make a fool stare t 
The lace that's on the floor, to say nothing of the cam- 
bric, is worth Ml twice the sum for which you shall 
have it, Cleghom. Good night. Ill call again to-mor- 
row, to settle our affairs ; but donH let your young man 
here shut the door, as he did to-day, m the admiral's 
face. Here is a cravat for you, notwithstanding," ccm- 
tinued he, turning to James, and throwing him a piece of 
very fine cambric. " I must list you in Admiral Tipsey's 
service." 

James followed him to the door, and returned the 
cambric in despite of all his entreaties that he would 
'* wear it, or sell it, for the admiral's sake." 
s '< So, James," said Mr. Cleghom, when the smuggler 
was gone, '' you do not seem to like our admiral." 

** I know nothing of him, sir, except that he is a smug* 
gler ; and for that reason I do not wish to have any 
thing to do with him." 

''I am sorry for that," said Mr. Cleghom, with a 
mixture of shame and anger in his countenance : " my 
conscience is as nice as other people's ; and yet I have 
a notion 1 shall have something to do with him, though 
he is a smuggler ; and, if I am not mistaken, shall make 
a deal of money by him. I have not had any thing to 
do with smugglers yet ; but I see many in Monmouth 
who are making large fortunes by their assistance. 
There is our neighbour, Mr. Raikes ; what a rich man he 
is become ! And why should I, or why should you, be 
more scrupulous than others? Many gentlemen, ay, 
gentlemen, in the country are connected with them; 
and why should a shopkeeper be more conscientious 
than they ? Speak ; I must have your opinion." 

With all the respect due to his master, James gave it 
as his opinion that it would be best to have nothing to 
do with Admiral Tipsey, or with any of the smugglers. 
He observed that men who carried on an illicit trade, 
and who were in the daily habits of cheating, or of 
taking false oaths, could not be safe partners. Even 
putting morality out of the question, he remarked that 
tito smuggling trade wa* a sort of gaming, by which 
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one year a man might make a deal of money, and an- 
other might be ruin^. 

^ Upon my word V^ said Mr. Cleghom, in an ironical 
tone, " you talk very wisely, for so yomig a man ! Pray, 
where cud ycm learn all this wisdom !" 

" From my father, sir ; from whom I learned every 
thing that I know ; every thing that is good, I mean. I 
had an uncle once, who was ruined by his dealings with 
smugglers ; and who would have died in jail, if it had 
not been for my father. I was but a young lad at the 
time tiiis happened ; but I remember my father sa3dng 
to me, the day my uncle was arreisted, when my aunt 
and aU the children were crying, * Take warning mr this, 
my dear James : you are to l^ in trade, some day or 
other, yourself: never forget that honesty is the best 
policy. The fair trader wiU alwayB have the advantage, 
at the long run.' " 

" WeU, well, no more of this," interrupted Mr. Cleg- 
hom. " Good night to you. You may finish the rest 
of your sermon against smugglers to my daughter there; 
whom it seems to suit better than it pleases me." 

The next day, when Mr. Cleghom went into the shop, 
he scarcely spoke to James, except to find fault with 
him. This he bore with patience, knowing that he 
meant well, and that his master would recover his 
temper in time. 

" So the parcels were all sent, and the bills made ont, 
as I desired," said Mr. Cleghom. " You are not in the 
wrong there. You know what you are about, James, 
very well ; but why should not you deal opeidy by me, 
according to your father's maxim, that * Honesty is the 
best pohcy]' Why should not you fairly tell me what 
were your secret views in the advice you gave me about 
Admiral Tipsey and the smugglers 1" 

" I have no secret views, sir," said James, with a look 
of such sincerity that his master could not help believ- 
ing him : " nor can I guess what you mean by secret 
views. If 1 consulted my own advantage instead of 
yours, I should certainly use all my influence with you 
m favour of this smuggler : for here is a letter, which I 
received from him this morning, * hoping for my friend- 
ship,' and enclosing a ten pound note, which I returned 
to him." 

Mr. Cleghom was pleased by the openness and simpli- 
city with which James t<^ him all tins ; and immediately 
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tlirowing aside the reserve of his maimer, said, '* James, 
I beg your pardon ; I see I have misunderstood you. I 
am convinced you were not acting like a double dealer, 
in the advice you gave me last night. II was my daugh- 
ter's colouring so much that led me astray. I did, to be 
sure, think you had an eye to her more than to me, in 
what you said ; but if you had, I am sure you would teH 
me so fairly." 

James was at a loss to comprehend how the advice 
that he gave concerning Admiral Tipsey and the smug- 
glers could relate to Miss Cleghom, except so far as 
it related to her father. He waited in silence for a fur- 
ther explanation. 

"You dont know, then," continued Mr. -Cleghom, 
** that Admiral Tipsey, as he calls himself, is able to 
leave his nephew, young Raikes, more than I can leave 
my daughter ! It is his whim to go about dressed in 
that strange way in which you saw him yesterday ; and 
it is his diversion to carry on the smuggling trade, by 
which he has made so much ; but he is in reality a rich old 
fellow, and has proposed that I should marry my daugh- 
ter to his nephew. Now you begin to understand me, I 
see. The lad is a smart lad : he is to come here this 
evening. DonH prejudice my girl against him. Not a 
word more against smugglers, before her, I beff." 

" You shall be obeyed, sir," said James. His voice 
altered, and he turned pale as he spoke ; circumstances 
which did not escape Mr. Cleghom's observation. ^ - 

Young Raikes and his uncle, the rich smuggler, paid 
their visit. Miss Cleghom expressed a decid<3 dislike ^ 
to both uncle and nephew. Her father was extremely 
provoked ; and in the height of his anger, declared he 
pelieved she was in love with James Frankland ; that 
he was a treacherous rascal ; and that he should leave 
the house veithin three days, if his daughter did not, 
before that time, consent to marry the man he had 
chosen for her husband. It was in vain that his daugh- 
ter endeavoured to soften her father'3 rage, and to ex- 
culpstte poor James, by protesting he had never, directly 
or indirectly, attempted to engage her affections ; neitlier 
had he ever said one syllable that could prejudice lier 
against the man whom her father recommended. Mr. 
Cleghom's high notions of subordination applied, on 
this occasion, equally to his daughter and to his fore- 
man : he considered them both as presumptuous and 
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imgratefii] ; and said to himself, as he walked up and 
down the room in a rage, " My foreman to preach to me, 
indeed! I thought what he was about all the time! 
But it shaVt do — it sjia'nt do ! My daughter shall do 
as I bid her, or I'll know why ! Have not I been all my 
life making a fortune for her 1 and now she won't do as 
I bid her ! She would, if this fellow was out of the 
house ; and out he shall go, in three days, if she does 
not come to her senses. I was cheated by my last 
shopman out of my money ; I won't be duped by this 
fellow out of my daughter. No I no! Off he shall 
trudge ! A shopman, indeed, to think of his master's 
daughter without his consent ! What insolence ! What 
. the times are come to ! Such a thing could not have 
been done in my days ! I never thought of my master's 
daughter, 111 take my oath ! And then the treachery 
of the rascal ! To carry it all on so slyly ! I could forgive 
him iany thing but that : for that he shall go out of this 
house in three days, as sure as he and I are alive, if his 
young lady does not give him up before that time," 

Passion so completely deafened Mr. Cleghorn that he 
would not listen to James, who assured him he had 
never, for a moment, aspired to the honour of manying 
his daughter. '* Can you deny that you love her ! Can 
you deny," cried Mr. Cleghorn, " that you turned pale 
yesterday, when you sjud I should be obeyed t" 

James could not deny either of these charges ; but 
he firmly persisted in asserting that he had been guilty 
of no treachery ; that he had never attempted secretly 
to engage the yoimg lady's affections; and that, on 
the contrary, he was sure she had no suspicion of his 
attachment. " It is easy to prove all this to me by per- 
suading my girl to do as I bid her. Prevail on her to 
marry Mr. Raikes, and all is well," 

" Thai is out of my power, sir," replied James, " I 
have no right to interfere, and will not. Indeed, I am 
sure I should betray myself, if I were to attempt to say 
H word to Miss Cleghorn in favour of another man ; that 
is a task I could not undertake, even if I had the highest 
opinion of this Mr. Raikes ; but I know nothing con- 
cerning him ; and therefore should do wrong to speak 
in his favour merely to please you. I am sorry, very 
sorry, sir, that you have not the confidence in me which 
I hoped I had deserved ; but the time will come when 
jrou will do me justice. The sooner I leave you now, I 
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bielieTe, the better you win be satisfied; and far from 
wishing to stay three days, I do not desire to stay three 
minutes in your house, sir, against your will." 

Mr. Oleghom was touched by the feeling and honest 
pride with which James spoke. 

" Do as I bid you, sir," said he ; ** and neither more 
nor less. Stay out your three days ; and maybe, in that 
time, this saucy girl may come to reason. If she does 
not know you love her, you are not so much to blame." 

The three days passed away, and the morning came 
on which James was to leave his master. The young 
lady persisted in her resolution not to marry Mr. Raikes ; 
and expressed much concern at the injustice with which 
James was treated, on her account. She offered to 
leave home, and spend some time with an aunt, who 
lived in the north of Endand. She did not deny that 
James appeared to her the most aneeable young man 
she had seen ; but added, she could not possibly have 
any thoughts of marrying him, because he had never 
given her the l^ast reason to believe that he was attached 
to her. O"^ ^i^^^^)^ 

Mr. Cie^Orn Was agitated ; yet positive in his deter- 
mination that James should quit the house. James went 
into his master's room, to take leave of him. '^ So then 
you are really going 1" sg|d Mr. Cleghom. " You have 
buckled that pqirtmanteau of yours like a blockhead ; 
111 do it better; stand aside. So you are positively 
going % Why, this is a sad thing ! But then it is a thing, 
as your own sense and honour tell you — it is a thing — ^ 
(Mr. Cleghom took snuff at every pause of his speech ; 
but even this could not carry him through it ;) when he 
pronounced the words — ^''it is a thing that must be 
done," the tears fairly started from his eyes. " Now 
this is ridiculous !" resumed he. " In my days, in my 
younger days, I mean, a man could part with his fore- 
man as easily as he could take off his glove. I am sure 
my master would as soon have thought of turning bankr 
rupt as of shedding a tear at paiting with me ; and 
yet I was as good a foreman, in my day, as another. 
Not so good a one as you are, to be sure. But it is 
no time now to think of your goodness. Well ! what 
do we stand here fort When a thing is to be done, 
the sooner it is done the better. Shs^e hands before 
yOu go." 

Mr. Cleghom put into James's hand a fifty pound note, 
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aad a letter of recommendation to a Liverpool mfirdbant. 
Jan^s left the house without taking leave of Miss Cleg* 
horn, who did not think the worse of him for his want 
of gallantry. His master had taken care to recommend 
him to an excellent house in Liverpool, where his sal- 
ary would be nearly double that which he had hitherto 
received ; but James was notwithstanding, very sorry to 
leave Monmouth, where his dear brother, sister, and 
father lived,— to say nothing of Miss Cleghom. 

Late at night, James was going to the inn at which 
the Liverpool stage sets up, where he was to sleep: as 
he passed through a street that leads down to the river 
Wye, he heard a great noise of men quarrelling vio- 
lently. The moon shone bright, and he saw a party of 
men who appeared to be fighting in a boat that was just 
come to shore. He asked a person who came out oi 
the public-house, and who seemed to have nothing to do 
with the fray, what was the matter. " Only some smug- 
fflers, who are quarrelling with one another about tl^ 
division of their booty," said the passenger, who walked 
on, eager to get out of their way. James also quick- 
^ed lus pace, but presently heard the cry of '* Murder ! 
murder! Help! help!" and then all was silence. 

A few seconds afterward he thought that he heard 
groans. He could not foibear going to the spot whence 
the groans proceeded, in hopes of bemg of some ser- 
vice to a feUow-creature. By the time he got thither, 
the groans had ceased : he looked about, but could only 
see Sie men in the boat, who were rowing fast down 
the river. As he stood on the shore listening, he for 
some minutes heBxd no sound but that of their oars ; 
but afterward a man in the boat exclaimed, with a terri- 
ble oath, " There he is ! There he is ! AU alive again ! 
We have not done his business ! D— «n it, hell do ours !" 
The boatmen rowed faster away, and James again heard 
the groans, though they were now much feebler than 
before. He searched, and found the wounded man ; who, 
having been thrown overboard, had with great difficulty 
swum to shore, and fainted with the exertion as soon as 
he reached the land. When he came to his senses, he 
begged James, for mercy's sake, to carry him into the 
next public-house, and to send for a surgeon to dress 
his wounds. The surgeon came, examined them, and 
declared his fears that the poor man could not live four^ 
9Q4-^twenty hoi;irs. As soon as l^e was able to speak 
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intelligibly, he said he had been drinking with a party 
of smugglers, who had just brought in some fresh brandy^ 
and that they had quarrelled violently about a keg or 
- contraband liquor: he said that he could swear to the 
man who gaye him the mortal wound. 

The smugglers were pursiied immediately, and taken* 
When they were brought into the sick man*s room^ 
James beheld among them three persons whom he little 
expected to meet in such a situation, — Idle Isaac, WiW 
Will, and Bullying Bob. The wounded man swore posi- 
tively to their persons. Bullying Bob was the person 
who gave him the fatal blow ; but Wild Will began the 
assaiSt, and Idle Isaac shoved him overboard ; they were 
all implicated in the guilt ; and instead of expressing 
any contrition for their crime, began to dispute about 
which was most to blame : they appealed to James ; and 
as he would be subpoenaed on their trial, each endeav- 
oured to engage him in his favour. Idle Isaac took him 
aside, and said to him, " You have no reason to befriend 
my brothers. 1 can tell you a secret: they are the 
greatest enemies your family ever had. It was they 
who set fire to your father's hay-rick. Will was 
provoked by your sister Fanny's refusing him; so 
he determined, as he told me, to carnr her off; and 
he meant to have done so, in the confusion that was 
caused by the fire ; but Bob and he quarrelled the very 
hour that she was to have been carried off; so that part 
of the scheme failed. Now I had no hand in all this^ 
being fast asleep in my bed; so I have more claim 
to your good word, at any rate, than my brothers can 
have : and so, when we come to trial, I hope you'll speak 
to my character." 

Wild Will next tried his eloouence. As soon as he 
found that his brother Isaac had betrayed the secret, he 
went to James, and assured him the mischief that had 
been done was a mere accident ; that it was true he had 
intended, for the frolic's sake, to raise a cry of fire, ill 
order to draw Fanny oat of the house ; but that he wad 
shocked when he found how the jest ended< 

As to Bullying Bob, he brazened the matter out ; de-* 
daring he had been affronted by the Franklands, and that 
he was glad he had taken his revenge of them; that, if 
the thing was to be done over again, he would do it ; that 
James might give him 'vhat character he pleased upon 
trial, for that a man could be hanged but once. 
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Such were the absurd, bravadoing speeches he made, 
while he had an alehouse audience round him, to admire 
his spirit ; but a few hours changed his tone. He and 
his brothers were taken before a magistrate. Till the 
committal was actually made out, they had hopes of 
being bailed : they had despatched a messenger to Admi* 
ral Tipsey, whose men they called themselves, and ex« 
pectea he would oifer bail for them to any amount ; but 
the bail of their friend Admiral Tipsey was not deemed 
sufficient by 'the magistrate. 

*' In the first place, I could not bail these men ; and if 
I could, do you think it possible," said the magistrate, 
^ I could take the bail of such a man as that ?^' 

" I understood that he was worth a deal of money," 
whispered James. 

** You are mistaken, sir," said the magistrate : " he is, 
what he deserves to be, a ruined man. 1 have good rea- 
sons for knovidng this. He has a nephew, a Mr. Raikes, 
who is a gamester : while the uncle has been carrying on 
the smuggling trade here, at the hazard of his hfe, the 
nephew, who was bred up at Oxford to be a fine gentle- 
man, has gamed away all the money his uncle has made, 
during twenty years, by his contraband traffic. At the 
long run these feUo ws never thrive. Tipsey is not worth 
a groat." 

James was much surprised by this information, and 
resolved to return immediately to Mr. Cleghom, to tell 
him what he had heard, and put him on his guard. 

Early in the morning he went to his house. " You 
look as if you were not pleased to see me again," said he 
to Mr. Cleghom ; " and perhaps you will impute what I 
am going to say to bad motives ; but my regard to you, 
sir, determines me to acquaint you with what I have 
. heard : you will make what use of the information you 
please." 

James then related what had passed at the magis- 
trate's ; and when Mr. Cleghom had heard all that he 
had to say, he thanked him in the strongest manner for 
this instance of his regard ; and begged he would remain 
in Monmouth a few days longer. 

Alarmed by the information he received from James, 
Mr. Cleghom privately made inquiries concerning young 
Raikes and his uncle. The distress into which the yoimg 
man had plimged himself by gambling had been kept a 
profound secret from his relations. It was easy to de- 
ceive them as to his conduct, because his t» — *»t!ui been 
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spent at a distance from them : he was but just returned 
home, after completing his education. 

The magistrate from whom James first heard of his 
extravagance happened to have a son at OxfcNrd, who 
gave him th^ intelligence : he confirmed all he had said 
to Mr. Cleghom, who trembled at the danger to which he 
had exposed his daughter. The matdi with young 
Raikes was immediately broken ofi*; and all connexion 
with Admiral Tipsey and the smugglers was for ever 
dissolved by Mr. Cleghom. 

His gratitude to James was expressed with all the 
natural warmth of his character. " Come back and live 
with me," said he : " you have saved me and my daugh 
ter from ruin. You shall not be my shopman any longer, 
jrou shall be my partner : and, you know, when you are 
my partus, there can be nothing said against your think- 
ing of my daughter. But all in good time. I would not 
have seen the girl again, if she h^ married my shopman ; 
but my partner will be quite another thing. You have 
worked your way up in the world by your own deserts, 
and I give you joy. I believe, now it's over, it would 
have gone nigh to break my heart to part with you ; but 
you must be sensible I was right to keep up my authority 
m my own family. Now things are changed : I give my 
Consent : nobody has a right to say a word. When I 
am pleased with my daughter's chmce, that is enough. 
There's only one thmg that goes against my pride : your 
Cather— " 

" Oh ! sir," interrupted James, " if you are going t6 
Bay any thing disrespectful of my father, do not say it 
to me ; I beseech you, do not ; for I cannot bear it. 
Indeed I cannot, and will not. He is the best of 
fathers !" 

" I am sure he has the best of children ; and a greater 
blessing there cannol^ be in this world. I was not gding 
to say any thing disrespectfid of him : I was only going 
to lament that he should be in an almshouse," said Mr;. 
Cleghom. 

" He has determined to remain there," said James 
" till his children have earned money enough to support 
him without hurting themselves. I, my brother, and 
both my sisters are to meet at the*ahnshouse on the first 
day of next month, which is my father's birthday ; then 
we shall join all our earnings together, and see what 
^an be done." , ^ 
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* Remember, you are my partner," said Mr Clegliom. 

On that day you must take me along with you. Mv 
good-will is part of your earnings, and my good-wiU 
shall never be shown merely in words.** 



CHAPTER VI. 

It is now time to give some account of the Bettes- 
worth family. The history of their indolence, extrava- 
gance, quarrels, and ruin shall be given as shortly as 
possible. 

The fortune left to them by Ci^tain Bettesworth was 
nearly twenty thousand pounds. When they got pos- 
session of this sum, they thought it could never be 
spent : and each individuad of the family had separate 
plans of extravagance, for which they reauired separate 
supplies. Old Bettesworth, in his youm, had seen a 
house of Squire Somebody's, which had struck his 
ima^nation, and he resolved he would build just such 
anotner. This was his favourite scheme, and he was 
delighted with the thoughts that it would be realized. 
His wife and his sons opposed the plan merely because 
it was his ; and consequently he became more obsti* 
nately bent upon having his own way, as he said, for 
once in his life. He was totally ignorant of building ; 
and no less incapable, from his habitual indolence, of 
managing workmen : the house might have been finished 
for one thousand five hundred pounds.; it cost him two 
thousand pounds : and when it was done, the roof let in 
the rain in sundry places, the new ceiUngs and cornices 
were damaged, so that repairs and a new roof, with 
leaden ^tters, and leaden statues, cost him some addi- 
tional hundreds. The furnishing of the house Mrs* 
Bettesworth took upon herself ; and Sally took upon her-^ 
self to find fault with every article that her mother 
bought. The quarrels were loud, bitter, and at last 
irreconcilable. There was a looking-glass, which the 
mother wanted to have in one room, and the daughter 
insisted upon putting it into another : the lookiog-glass 
was broken between them in the heat of battle. The 
blame was laid on Sally, who, in a rage, declared she 
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would not and conld not live in the house with her 
mother. Her mother was rejoiced to get rid of her, and 
she went to liye with a lieutenant's lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom she had been acquainted three 
weeks and two days. Half by scolding, half by cajoling 
her father, she preyailed upon him to give her two 
thousand pounds for her fortune ; promising neyer to 
trouble him any more for any thing. 

As soon as she was gone, Mrs. Bettesworth gave a 
house-warming, as she called it, to all her acquaintance ; 
a dinner, a bail, and a supper, in her new house. The 
house was not half-dry, and all the company caught 
cotd. Mrs. Bettesworth's cold was the most severe. 
It happened, at this time, to be the fashion to go almost 
without clothes ; and as this lady was extremely vain 
and fond of dress, she would absolutely appear m the 
height of fashion. The Sunday after her ball, while she 
had still the remains of a bad cold, she positiyel^ would 
go to church, equipped in one petticoat and a tmn mus- 
lin gown, that she might look as young as her daughter 
Jessy. Everybody l^ighed, and Jessy laughed more 
than any one else ; but, in the end, it was no laughing 
matter ; Mrs. Bettesworth " caught her death of cold." 
She was confined to her bed on Monday, and was buried 
the next Sunday. 

Jessy, who oaA a great notion that she should marry 
a lord, if she could but once get into company with one, 
went to live with blind Mrs. Cheviott ; where, according 
to her mother's instructions, " she laid herself out for 
goodness." She also took two thousand pounds with 
her, upon her promise never to trouble her father more. 

Her brothers perceived how much was to be gained 
by tormenting a father, who gave from weakness, and 
not from a sense of justice, or a feeling of kindness ; 
and they soon rendered themselves so troublesome that 
he was obHged to buy off their reproaches. Idle Isaac 
was a sportsman, and would needs have a pack of 
hounds : they cost him two hundred a year. Then he 
would have race-horses ; and by them he soon lost some 
ttiousands. He was arrested for the money, and his 
father was forced to pay it. 

Bob and WiU soon afterward began to think, "it was 
very hard that so much was to be done for Isaac, and 
nothing for them !" 

WUd Will kept a mistress ; and Buflying Bob was a 
Q2 
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cock-figater: their demands for money were f re q ueni 
and unconscionable; and their continual plea was, 
" Why, Isaac lost thousands by his race-horses ; and why 
should not we have our share?" 

The mistress and the cockpit had their share ; and 
Ihe poor old father, at last, had only one thousand left. 
He told his sons this, with tears in his eyes : " I shall 
die /in a jail, after all !" said he. They listened not to 
what he said ; for they were intent upon the bank-notes 
of this last thousahd, which were spread upon the table 
before him. Will, half in jest, half in earnest, snatched 
up a parcel of the notes ; and Bob insisted on dividing 
the treasure. Will fled out of the house ; Bob pursued 
him, and they fought at the end of their own avenue. 

This was on the day that Frankland and his family 
were returning from poor George's funeral, and saw the 
battle between the brothers. They were shamed into 
a temporary reconciliation, and soon afterward united 
against their father, whom they represented to all the 
neighbours as the most cruel and the most avaricious of 
men, because he wouHnot part with the very means of 
subsistence to supply their profligacy. 

While their minds were in this state. Will happened 
to become acquainted with a set of smugglers, whose 
disorderly Kfe struck his fancy. He persuaded his . 
brothers to leave home with him, and to 'Hst in the ser- 
vice of Admiral' Tipsey. Tlieir manners then became 
mbre brutal ; and they thought, felt, and lived hke men 
of desperate fortunes. The consequence we have seen. 
In a quarrel about a keg erf" brandy, at an alehouse, their 
passions got the better of them, and, on entering their 
boat, they committed the offence for which they were 
now imprisoned. 

Mr. Barlow was the attorney to whom they applied, 
and they endeavoinred to engage him to manage their 
cause on their trial, but he absolutely refused, l^qm the 
moment he heard from Jatnes that Will and Bob Bettes- 
worth were the persons who set fire to Frankland's hay- 
stack, he urged Frank to prosecute them for this crime. 
**When you only suspected them, my dear Frank, I 
strongly dissuaded you from going to law ; but now you 
camiot fail to succeed, and you will recover ample 
damages." 

" That is impossible, my dear sir," replied Frank ; " for 
ihe BettesworthSy I unden^and, are rained.'' 
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*<I am sorry for that, on your account; but I atfll 
tiiink you ought to carry on this prosecution, for the sake 
of public justice. Such pests of society should not go 
unpunished." 

" They will probably be i)unished sufficiently for this 
unfortunate assault, for which they are now to stand 
(heir trial. I cannot, in their distress, reyenffe either 
my own or my father*s wrongs. I am sure he would 
be sorry if I md; for I haye often and often heard him 
say, * Never trample upon the fallen.'" 

" You are a good, generous young man," cried Mr. 
Barlow ; " and no woiSer you loye 3ie father who in- 
i^red you with such sentiments, and taught you such 
principles. But what a shame it is that such a father 
should be in an almshouse ! You say he will not consent 
to be dependent upon any one ; and that he will not 
accept of relief from any but his own children. This 
is pride ; but it is an honourable species of pride; fit for 
an English yeoman. I cannot blame it. But, m;^ dear 
Frank, tell your father he must accept of your fnend's 
credit, as well as of yours. Your credit with me is 
such, that you may draw upon me for fiye hundred 
pounds wheneyer you please. No thanks, my boy : half 
the money I owe you for your services as my clerk ; 
and the other half is well secured to me, by the certainty 
of your future diligei\ce and success in business. You 
will be able to pay me in a year or two ; so I put you 
under no obligation, remember. I will take your bond 
for half the money, if that will satisfy you and your 
proud father." 

The manner in which this favour was conferred 
touched Frank to the heart. He had a heart which 
could be strongly moved by kindness. He was begin 
ning to express his gratitude, when Mr. Barlow inter- 
rupted him with, " Come, come ! Why do we waste 
our time here, talking sentiment, when we ought to be 
writing law ^ Here is work to be done, which requires 
some expedition : a marriage settlement to be drawn. 
Guess for whom." 

Frank guessed all the probable matches among his 
Monmouth acquaintance ; but he was rather surprised 
when told that the bridegroom was to be young Mr. 
Folingsby ; as it was scarcely two months since this 
gentleman was in love with Fanny Frankland. Frank 
proceeded to draw th« settlement 
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While he and Mr. Barlow weie writing, they -weifi 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Josiah Crompe. He 
came to announce Mrs. Crumpe's deaths and to request 
Mr. Barlow's attendance at the opening of her will. This 
poor lady had fingered out many months loi^r than it 
was thought she cotdd possibly live ; and duiing all her 
suiferings, Patty, with indefatigable goodness and tem« 
per, bore with the caprice and peevishness of disease* 
Those who thought she acted merely from interested 
motives expected to find she had used her power over 
her mistress's mind entirely for her own advantage : they 
were certain a great part of the fortune would be left to 
her. Mrs. Crunipe's relations were so persuaded of this^ 
that, when they Were assembled to hear her will read by 
Mr. Bariow, they began to say to one another in whis^ 
pers, ** We'll set the will aside ; we'll bring her into the 
courts : Mrs. Crumpe was not in her right senses when 
^she made this wm: she had received two paralyticr 
strokes ; we can prove that : we can set aside the wiU." 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe was not one of these whisperers ^ 
he sat apart from tnem, leaning cm his oaken stick in 
silence. 

Mr. Barlow broke the seals of the will, opened it, and 
read it to the eager company. They were much aston< 
ished when they fomid that the whole fortune was lefl 
to Mr. Josiah Crumpe. The reasonfor this bequest was 
given in these words : 

" Mr. Joskh Crumpe, bbing the only one of my rela^ 
tions who did not torment me for my money, even upon 
my death-bed, I trust that he ¥nll provide suitably for that 
excellent girl Patty Frankland. On this head he knows 
my wishes. By her own desire, I have not myself left 
her any thing; I have only bequeathed fifty pounds for 
the use of her father." 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe was the wily person who heard 
unmoved the bequest that was made to him; the rest 
of the relntioQB were clamorous in their reproaches, 
or hypocritical In their congratulations. AH thoughts 
of sotting aside the will were, however, abandoned; 
•very legal form had been observed, and with a technical 

jSr^ V^^^ precluded all hopes of successful litigation. 

Mr. Crumpe arose as soon as the tumult of dis^[moint- 
ment had somewhat subsided, and counted with his 
Oiken stick the numbers that were present. "Here 
Wt ten of you, I think. Well! yon eveiy soolof yo« 
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keep up to the notion I have of the character of a true 
British merchant for my own sake — ^not for yours. I 
don't want this woman's money ; I have enough of my 
own, and of my own honest making, without legacy- 
hunting. Why did you torment the dying woman! 
You would have been better off, if you had behaved 
better ; but that's over now. A thousand pounds apiece 
you shall have from me, deducting fifty pounds which 
you must each of you give to that excellent girl Patty 
Frankland. I am sure you must be aJl sensible of your 
injustice to her." 

Fully aware that it was their interest to oblige Mr. 
Crumpe, they now vied with each other in doiuff justice 
to Patty. Some even declared they had never had any 
suspicions of her ; and others laid the blame on the false 
representations and information which they said they, 
had had from the mischief-making Mrs. Martha. They 
very willingly accepted of a thousand pounds apiece ; 
and the^fty pounds' deduction was paid as a tax by each 
to Patty's merit. 

Mistress now of five hundred pounds, she exclaimedi 
'* Oh ! my dear father ! You shaul no longer live in an 
almshouse! To-morrow will be the happiest day of 
my life ! I don't know how to thank you as I ought, 
sir," continued she, turning to her benefactor. 

*' You have thanked me as you ought, and as I like 
best," said this plain-spoken nicrchant ; " and now let us 
say no more about it." 

In obedience to Mr. Crumpe's commands, Patty said 
no more to him; but she was impatient to tell her 
brother Frank, and her lover Mr. Mason, of her good 
fortune : she therefore returned to Monmouth with Mr. 
Barlow, in hopes of seeing them immediately; but 
Frank was not at work at the marriage settlement. 
Soon after Mr. Barlow left him he was smnmoned to 
attend the trial of the Bettesworths. 

These unfortunate young men, depending on Frank's 
good-nature, well knowing he had refused to prosecute 
them'for setting fire to his father's hay-rick, thought 
they might venture to call upon him to give them a good 
character. " Consider, dear Frank," said Will Bettes- 
worth, " a good word from one of your character might 
do a great deal for us. You were so many years our 
neighbour. If you would only just say that we were 
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never counted wild, idle, quarrelsome fellows, to your 
knowledge. WiU you t" 

"How can I do thatl" said Erank: "or ho^ could 
I be belieyed, if I did, when it is so well known in the 
country — ^forgive me ; at such a time as this I cannot 
mean to taunt you : but it is well known in the country 
that you were called Wild Will, Bullying Bob, and Idle 
Isaac." 

" There's the rub !" said the attorney who was em- 
ployed for the Bettesworths. " This will come out in 
open court ; and the judge and Jury will think a great 
deal of it." -© J ^ 

" Oh ! Mr. Frank, Mr. Frank," cried old Bettesworth, 
" have pity upon us ! Speak in favour of these boys of 
mine ! Think what a disgrace it is to me in my old 
age to have my sons brought this way to a public trial! 
And if they should be transported! Oh! Frank, say 
what you can for them ! You were always a good 
young man, and a good-natured young man." 

Frank was moved by the entreaties and tears of this 
unhappy father; but his good-nature could not make 
him consent to say what he knew to be false. " Do not 
call me to speak to their characters upon this trial," 
said he ; "I cannot say any thing that would serve them ; 
I shall do them more harm than good." 

Still they had hopes his good-nature would at the last 
moment pevail over his sense of justice, and they sum* 
moned him. 

" Well, sir," said the Bettesworths' counsel, "you ap- 

rsar in favour of the prisoners. You have known them, 
understand, from their childhood ;. and your own char- 
acter is such that whatever you say in their favour will 
doubtless make a weighty impression upon the jury." 

The court was silent, in expectation of what Frank 
should say. He was so much embarrassed between 
his wish to serve his old neighbours and playfellows, 
and his dread of saying what he knew to be false, that 
he could not utter a syllable. He burst into tears.* 

" This evidence is most strongly against the prisoners," 
whispered a juryman to his feUows. 

The verdict was brought in at last — Guilty ! Sentence 
^--transportation. 

As the judge was pronouncing this sentence, old 

* Tliitii dvmwn Qponi ml Uftk 
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Bettesworth was carried out of the court: he had 
drof^ed senseless. Ill as his sons had behaved to him, 
he could not sustain the sight of their utter disgrace 
and ruin. 

When he recovered his senses, he found hinaself sit- 
ting on> the stone bench before the coiurUhouse, sup- 
ported by Frank. Many of the townspeople had gath- 
ered round ; but^ regardless of every thing but his own 
feelings, the wretched father exclaimed, in a voice of 
despair, " I have no children left me in my old age ! 
My sons are gone ! . And where are my daughters ? At 
such a time as this, why are not they near their poor 
old father ? Have they no touch of natural affection in 
them ? No ! they have none. And why should they 
have any for me 1 I took no care of them when they 
were young: no wonder they take none of me now! 
am old. Ay! neighbour Frankland was right: he 
brought up his children ' in the way they should go.* 
Now he has the credit and the comfort of them ; and 
see what mine are come to I They bring their father's 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave !" 

The old man wept bitterly : then looking round him, 
he again asked for his daughters. " Surely they are in 
the town, and it cannot be much trouble to them to 
come to. me ! Even these strangers, who have never 
seen me before, pity me. But my own have no feeling ; 
no, not for one another ! Do these girls know the sen- 
tence that has been passed upon their brothers t Where 
are they 1 Where are they % Jessy, at least, might be 
near me at such a time as this ! I was always an in- 
dulgent father to Jessy." 

There were people present who knew what was be- 
come of Jessy ; but they would not tell the news to her 
father at this terrible moment. Two of Mrs. Cheviott's 
servants were in the crowd ; and one of them whispered 
to Frank, " You had best, sir, prevail on this poor old 
man to go to his home, and not to ask for his daughter: 
he wiU hear the bad news soon enough." 
* Frank persuaded the father to go home to his lodgings, 
and did every thing in his power to comfort him. But, 
alas ! the old man said, too truly, " There is no happi- 
ness left for me in this world ! What a curse it is to 
have bad children ! My children have broken my heart ! 
And it is all my own fault : I took no care of them when 
they were young ; and they take no care of me now I 
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am old. But, tell me, hare you fomid out what is be- 
come of my daughter ?" 

Frank evaded the <}uestion, and begged the old man 
to rest in peace this mght. He seem^ quite exhausted 
by grief, and at last sank into a sort of stupefaction : 
it could hardly be called sleep. Frank was oblige to 
return home, to proceed with his business for Mr. Bar- 
low; and he was glad to escape from the sight of 
misery, which, however he might pity it, he coidd not 
relieve. . 

It was happy indeed for Frank that he had taken his 
father's advice, and had early broken off all connexion 
with Jilting Jessy. After duping others, she at length 
had become a greater dupe. She had this morning 
gone off with a conunon sergeant, with whom she had 
fallen suddenly and desperately in love. He cared for 
nothing but her two thousand pounds; and, to com- 
plete her misfortune, was a man of bad character, whose 
extravagance and profligacy had reduced him to the 
sad alternative of either manying for money or going 
to jail. 

As for Sally, she was at this instant far from all 
thoughts either of her father or her brothers ; she was 
in the heat of a scolding match, which terminated 
rather unfortunately for her matrimonial schemes. En- 
sign Bloomington had reproached her with having forced 
him into his aunt's room, when she had absolutely re- 
fused to see him, and thus being the cause of his losing 
a handsome legacy. Irritated by this charge, the lady 
replied in no very gentle terms. Words ran high; 
and so high at last that the gentleman finished by swear- 
ing that he would sooner marry the devil than such a 
vixen! 

The match was thus broken off, to the great amuse- 
ment of all Saucy Sally's acquaintance. Her ill-humour 
had made her hated by all the neighbours ; so that her 
disappointment at the loss of the ensign was imbittered 
by their malicious raillery, and by the prophecy which 
she heard more than whispered from all sides, that she 
would never have another admirer, either for " love or 
money." 

Ensign Bloomington was deaf to all overtures of 
peace : he was rejoiced to escape fh>m this virager; and 
as we presume th$it none of our readers are muoh in# 
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terested in her fat^, we shall leave h^ to wear the 
willow, without following her history fVirther. 

Let us return to Mr. Barlow, whom we left looking 
over Mr. Folingsby's marriage settlements. When he 
had seen that they were ri^tly drawn, he sent Frank 
with them to Folingsby-hall. 

Mr. Folingsby was alone when Frank arrived. " Sit 
down, if you please, sir," said he. " Though I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing you before, your name 
is well known to me. You are a brother of Fanny 
Frankland^s. She is a charming and excellent young 
woman ! You have reason to l^ proud of your sister, 
and I have reason to be obliged to her." 

He then adverted to what had formerly passed be- 
tween, them at Mrs. Hungerford's ; and concluded by 
saying it would give him real satisfaction to dp any 
service to him or his family. " Speak, and tell me what 
I can do for you." 

Frank looked down, and was silent : for he thought' 
Mr. Folingsby must recoUect the injustice that he, or his 
agent, had shown in turning old Frankland out of his 
farm. He was too proud to ask favours where he felt 
he had a claim to justice. 

In fact, Mr. Folingsby had, as he said, " left every 
thi^g to his agent];" and so little did he know either of the 
affairs of his tenants, their persons, or even their names, 
that he had not at this moment the slightest idea that 
Frank was the son of one of the oldest and the best of 
them. He did not know that old Frankland had been 
reduced to take refuse in an almshouse in conse- 
quence of his agents mjustice. Surprised ..by Frank's 
cold silence, he questioned him more closely, and it 
was with astonishment and shame that he heard the 
truth. 

" Good Heavens !" cried he, " has my negligence been 
the cause of all this misery to your father ? to the father 
of Fanny Frankland ! I remember, now that you recall 
it to my mind, something of an old man with fine gray 
hair, coming to speak to me about some business, just 
as I was setting off for Ascot races. Was that your 
father 1 I recofiect I told him I was in a great hurry ; 
and that Mr. Deal, my. agent, would certainly do him 
justice. In this I was grossly mistaken ; and I have 
floffered severely for the confidence I had in that fellow. 
Thaaok God, 1 shall now have my affairs in my own 
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hands. I am determined to look into them immediately. 
My head is no longer full of horses and gigs, and cm*- 
ricles. There is a ti;ne for every thing ; my giddy days 
are over^ I only wish that my thoughtlessness had 
never hurt any one but myself." 

" All I now can do," continued Mr. Folingsby, " is to 
make amends, as fast as possible, for the past. To be- 
gin with your father ; most fortunately I have the means 
in my power. His farm is come back into my hands ; 
and it shall, to-morrow, be restored to him. Old Bettes- 
worth was with me scarcely an hour ago, to surrender 
the farm, on which there is a prodigious arrear of rent ; 
but f understand that he has built a good house on the 
farm ;. and I am extremely glad of it, for your father's 
sake^ Tell him it shall be his. Tell him 1 am ready, I 
am eager, to put him in possession of it ; and to repair 
the injustice I have done, or which, at least, I have per- 
mitted to be done in my name." 

Frank was so overjoyed that he could scarcely utter 
one Word of thanks. In his way home he called at Mrs. 
Hungerford's to tell the good news to his sister Fanny. 
This was the eve of their father's birthday ; and they 
agreed tp meet at the almshouse in the morning. 

The happy morning came. Old Frankland was busy 
in his little garden, when he heard the voices of his chil- 
dren, who were coming towards him. " Fanny ! Patty ! 
James ! Frank ! Welcome, my children ! Welcome ! 
I knew you would be so kind as to come to see your old 
father on this day ; so I was picking some of my cur- 
rants for you, to make you as welcome as I can. But I 
wonder you are not ashamed to come to see me in an 
almshouse. Such gay lads and lasses ! I well know I 
have reason to be proud of you all. Why, I think I 
never saw you, one and all, look so well in my whole 
life !" 

" Perhaps, father," said Frank, " because you never 
saw us, one and all, so happy ! Will you sit down, dear 
father, here in your arbour; and we- will all sit upon 
the grass, at your feet, and each tell you stories, and all 
the good news." 

" My children," said he, " do what you will with me ! 
It makes my old heart swim with joy to see you all again 
around me looking so happy." 

The father sat down in his arbour, and his children 
placed themselves at his feet. First his daughter Ps^ 
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fspoke; and then Fanny; then James; and atlast Fraxdc. 
When they had all told their little histories, they offered 
to their father in one purse their common riches: the 
rewards of their own good conduct. 

"My beloved children!" said Frankland, overpowered 
with his tears, ** this is too much joy for me ! tins is the 
happiest moment of my life ! None but the father of 
such children can know what I feel ! Your success in 
tiie world delights me ten times the more, because I 
know it is all owing to yourselves." 

" Oh ! no, dear father !" cried they with one accord ; 
" no, dear, dear father, our success is all owing to you ! 
Every thing we hav^ is 'owing to you ; to the care you 
took of us from our infancy upward. If you had not 
watched for our welfare, -and taught us so well, we should 
not now all be so happy ! Poor Bettesworth !" 

Here they were interrupted by Hannah, the faithAil 
maid-servant, who had always lived with old Frankland. 
She came running down the garden so fast that, when 
she reached the arbour, she was so much out of breath 
she could not speak. **Dear heart! God bless you 
all !" cried she, as soon as she recovered breath. " But ' 
it is no time to be sitting here. Come in, sir, for mer- 
cy's sake," said she, addressing herself to her old mas- 
ter. " Come in to be ready ; come in, all of you, to b« 
ready!" 

"Ready! Ready for what 1" 

"Oh! ready for fine things! Fine doings! Only 
come in, and I'll tell you as we go along. How I have 
torn all my hand with this gooseberry-bush ! But no 
matter for that. So then you have not heard a word of 
what is going on 1 No, how could you 1 And you did 
not miss me when you first came into the house ?" 

" Forgive us for that, good Hannah : we were in such 
a hurry to see my father, we thought of nothing and no- 
body else." 

" Very natural. Well, Miss Fanny, I've been up at 
the great house with your lady, Mrs. Hungerford. A 
better lady cannot be ! Do you know, she sent for me 
on purpose to speak to me ; and I know things that you 
are not to know yet. But this much I may tell you, 
there's a carriage coming here to carry my master away 
to his new house ; and there's horses and side-saddles 
besides for you, and you, and you, and me. And Mrs. 
Hungerford is coming in her own coach ; and young Mr. 
Folingsby is coming in his carriage ; and Mr. Barlow in 
14 
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Mr. Jos. Cmmpe's carriage ; and Mr. Cleghom &#»! his 
pretty daughter in the gig; and — ^and — and heaps of car- 
riages besides ! friends of Mrs. Hungerford's : and 
there's such crowds gathering in the streets ; and I'm 
going on to get breakfast." 

" Oh ! my dear father," cried Frank, " make haste, and 
take off this badge-coat before they come I We have 
brought proper clothes for you." 

Frank pulled off the badge-coat, as he called it, and 
flung it from him, sa3dng, " My father shall never wear 
you more." 

Fanny had just tied on her father's clean neckcloth, 
and Patty had smoothed his reverend gray locks, when 
the sound of the carriages was heard. All that Hannah 
had told them was true. Mrs. Hungerford had engaged 
all her friends, and all who were acquainted with the 
good conduct of the Frzmklands, to attend her on this 
joyful occasion. 

"Triumphal cavalcades and processions," said she, 
"are in general foohsh things — mere gratifications of 
vanity ; but this is not in honour of vanity, but in honour 
of virtue. We shall do good in the country, by showing 
that we respect and admire it in whatever station it is 
to be found. Here is a whole family who have con- 
ducted themselves uncommonly weU ; who have exerted 
themselves to reUeve tlieir aged father from a situation 
to which he was reduced without any fault or imprudence 
of his own. Their exertions have succeeded. Let us 
give them, what they will value more than money, 

SYMPATHY." 

Convinced or persuaded by what Mrs. Hungerford 
said, all her friends and acquaintance attended her this 
morning to the almshouse. Crowds of people followed ; 
and old Frankland was carried in triumph by his chil- 
dren to his new habitation. 

The happy father lived many years to enjoy the in- 
creasing prosperity of his family.* 

May every gCFOd father have as grateful children. 

* It may be necesstur «> inform some readers tliat Patty and Fanny were 
90on united to their lovers ; that James, Mdth Mr. Cleghorn'a consent, married 
Miss Cleghom ; and that Frank did not become an old bachelor : he married 
an amiable girl, who was ten times prettier than Jilthig Jessy, and of whom he 
Was twenty times as fbnd Those who wish to know tiie history of all tiM 
wedding- clothes of the parties may have their curiosity gratified by dire^ng 
a line of inquiry, post-paid, to the editor hereoC 

May^ 1801 



THE GRATEFUL NEGRO. 



In the island of Jamaica there lived two planters, 
whose methods of managing their slaves were as dif- 
ferent as possible. Mr. Jeflferies considered the negroes 
as an inferior species, incapable of gratitude, disposed to 
treachery, and to be roused from their natural indolence 
only by force ; he treated his slaves, or rather suffered 
his overseer to treat them, with the greatest severity. 

Jeflferies was not a man of a cruel, but of a thoughtless 
and extravagant temper. He was of such a sanguine 
disposition that he always calculated upon having a fine 
season and fine crops on his plantation ; and never had 
the prudence to make allowance for unfortunate acci- 
dents : he required, as he said, from his overseer produce 
and not excuses. 

Durant, the overseer, did not scruple to use the most 
cruel and barbarous methods of forcing the slaves to ex- 
ertions beyond their strength.* Complaints of his bru- 
tality, from time to time, reached his master's ears ; but 
tiiough Mr. Jefferies was moVed to momentaiy compas- 
sion, he shut his heart against conviction : he hurried 
away to the jovial banquet, and drowned all painful re- 
flections in wine. 

He was this year much in debt ; and therefore, being 
more than usually anxious about his crop, he pressed his 
overseer to exert himself to the utmost. 

The vnretched slaves upon his plantation thought 
themselves stiU more imfortunate when they compared 
their condition with that of the negroes on the estate of 
Mr. Edwards. This gentleman treated his slaves with 
all possible humanity and kindness. He wished that 

* Thb Nboro Sla.vc8~A. fine drama, by Kotzebue. It in to be hop«d that 
raeh horriMe instances of cruelty are not now to be found in nature. Bryan 
JSdwards, in his History of Jamaica, says that most of the planters are ha« 
mane; but lie allowi tbat some Ikcto can be cited in oontradictioa of Vaiit 
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there was no such thing as slavery in the world ; but ie 
was convinced, by the arguments of those who have the 
best means of obtaining information, that the sudden 
emancipation of the negroes would rather increase than 
diminish their miseries. His benevolence, therefore, 
confined itself within the bounds of reason* He adopted 
those plans for the amelioration of the state of tl^e slaves 
which appeared to him the most likely to succeed with- 
out producing any violent agitation or revolution.* For 
instance, his negroes had reasonab**^ and fixed dally 
tasks ; and when these were finished, they were per- 
mitted to employ their time for their own advantage or 
amusement. If they chose to employ themselves longer 
for their master, they were paid regular wages for their 
extra work. This reward, for as such it was considered, 
operated most powerfully upon the slaves. Those who 
are animated by hope can perform what would seem im- 
possibihties to those who are under the depressing in- 
fluence of fear. The wages which Mr." Edwards prom- 
ised, he took care to see punctually pai4. 

He had an excellent overseer, of the namo of Abraham 
Bayley, ^ man of a mild but steady temper, who was 
attached, not only to his master's interests, but to his 
virtues; and who, therefore, was more intent upon 
seconding his humane views than upon squeezing from 
the labour of the negroes the utmost produce. Each 
negro had, near his cottage, a portion of lan4 called his 
provision ground ; and one day in the week was allowed 
for its cultivation. 

It is common in Jamaica for the slaves to have pro- 
vision grounds, which they pultivate for their own ad- 
vantage; but it too often happens that, when a good 
negro has successfully improved his little spot of grounds 
when he has built himself a house, and begins to eryoy 
the fruits of his industry, his acquired jlTopertyis seized 
upon by the sheriff's ofiicer for the payment of his mas- 
ter's debts ; he is forcibly separated from his wife and 
children, dragged to public auction, purchased by a 
stranger, and perhaps sent to terminate his miserable 
existence in the mines of Mexico ; excluded fo» ever 
from the light of heaven ; and all this without any crime 
or imprudence on his part, real or pretended. He is 
punished because his master is unfortunate ! 

* History of tbe West ladiss, from whicb theso ideas an. ajOopteA-HMl 
floten. 
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To this baxbarons injustice the negroes on Mr. Ed- 
wards's ^antation were never exposed. He never ex- 
ceeded his income ; he engaged in no wild speculations ; 
he contracted no debts ; and his slaves, therefore, were 
in no danger of being seized by a sheriff's officer : their 
property was secured to them by the prudence as well 
as by the generosity of their master. 

One morning, as Mr. Edwards was walking in that 
part of his plantation which joined to Mr. Jefferies' es- 
tate, he thought he heard the voice of distress at some 
distance. The lamentations grew louder and louder as 
he approached a cottage which stood upon the borders . 
of Jefferies' plantation. 

This cottage belonged to a slave of the name of 
Caesar, the best negro in Mr. Jefferies' possession. 
Such had been his industry and exertion, that notwith- 
standing the severe tasks imposed by Durant, the over 
seer, Csesar found means to cultivate his provision 
ground to a degree of perfection nowhere else to be 
seen on this estate. Mr. Edwards had often admired 
this poor fellow's industry, and now hastened to inquire 
what misfortune had befeOlen him. 

When he came to the cottage, he found Caesar stand- 
ing with his arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. A young and beautiful female negro was 
weeping bitterly, as she knelt at the feet of Durant, the 
overseer, who, regarding her with a sullen aspect, re- 
peated, " He must go. I tell you, woman, he must go. 
What signifies all this nonsense V 

At the sight of Mr. Edwards, the overseer's coimte- 
nance suddenly changed, and assumed an air of obse- 
quious civility. The poor woman retired to the farther 
comer of the cottage, and continued to weep. Caesar 
never moved. " Nothing is the matter, sir," said Durant, 
" but that Caesar is goingto be sold. That is what the 
woman is cr3ring for. They were to be married ; but 
we'U find Clara another husband, I tell her ; and she'U 
get the better of her grief, you know, sir, as I tell her, 
in time." 

" Never ! never !" said Clara. 

" To whom is Caesar going to be sold ; and for what 
sumV 

" For what can be got for him,'^ replied Durant, laugh- 
ing; "and to whoever will buy him. The shenffs 
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officer is here, who has seized htm for debt, Md miut 
make the most of him at market.*' 

^ Poor fellow !" said Mr. Edwards ; " and ii^ist he leave 
this cottage which he has built, and these bananas which 
he has planted V , 

Caesar now for the first time looked up, and &PQ^ his 
eyes upon Mr. Edwards for a moment, advanced wi& an 
intrepid rather than an imploring countenance, and said, 
"Will you be my master? Will you be her master t 
Buy both of us. You shall not repent of it. Oaesfur will 
serve you faithfully." 

On hearing these words, Clara sprang forward, and 
clasping her hands together, repeated, '* Caesar will serve 
you faithfully." 

Mr. Edwards was moved by their entreaties, but he 
left them without declaring his intentions. He weoit 
immediately to Mr. Jefferies, whom he found stretched 
on a sofa, drinking coffee. As s6on as Mr, Edwards 
mentioned the occasion of his visit, and eiqpressed his 
sorrow for Ceesar, Jefferies exclaimed, " Yes, poor devil! 
I pity him from the bottom of my soul. But what csa 
I do ? I leave all those ttiin^ to Durant. He says the 
shenfTs officer has seized him ; and there's an end of 
the matter. You know money must be had. Bewdes, 
Caesar is not worse off than any other slave sold fcnr debt. 
What signifies talking about the matter, as if it were 
something that never happened before I Is not it a C93e 
that occurs every day in Jamaica V 

" So much the worse," replied Mr. Edwards. 

"The worse for them, to be sure," said Je0eiies. 
" But, after all, they are slaves, and used to be treated 
as such ; and they tell me the negroes are a thousaad 
times happier here, with us, than they ever were in their 
own country." 

" Didthe^negroes tell you so themselves?" 

" No ; but people better informed than negroes have 
told me so ; and, after all, slaves there nuist be ; for 
indigo, and rum, and sugsurwe must have." 

" Granting it to be physically impossible that the woiM 
should exist without rum, sugar, and indigo, why could 
they not be produced by freemen as well as by slaves t 
If we hired negroes for labourers, instead of purchasiag' 
Ihem for slaves, do you thihk they would not work as 
well as they do now ? Does any negro, under the fiespir 
of the overseer, work harder than a Birmingham Jouxw 



, or a Newcastle collier, who toil for QieoisalTes 
their families I" 

*^ (H that I don't petend to judge. All I know is, 
that the West India planters wOuld be mined if they had 
no daves, and I am a West India planter." 

" So am 1 : 3ret I do not think they are the only 
people "vdiose interests ought to be considered in this 
Dushiess." 

** Their interests, luckily, are protected by the laws 
of tiie.land; and tiiough tiiey are- rich men, and white 
m^i, and freemen, they have as good a claim to theur 
rights as the poorest Mack slave on any of our {dan- 
ti^ons." 

'' The law, in our case, seems to make the right ; and 
the yery reverse ought to be done — ^the right should 
make the law." 

^ Fortunately for us planters, we need not enter into 
Mich nice distinctions. You could not, if you would, 
abolish tiie trade. Slaves would be smuggle^ into tho 
islands." 

•* What, if nobody would buy them ! You know that 
you cannot smuggle slaves into Englsmd. The instant 
a slave touches English ground he l^omes free. Glo- 
rious privilege ! Why should it not be extended to all 
her dominions \ If the future importation of slaves into 
these islands were forbidden by law, the trade must 
cease. No man can either sell or possess slaves without 
its being known : they cannot be smuggled like lace or 
Iwandy." 

" Well, well !" retorted Jefferies, a little impatientiy, 
** as yet the law is on our side. I can do nothing in this 
bosdness, nor you neither." 

"Yes, we can. do something; we can endeavour to 
make our negroes as happy as possible." 

" I leave the management of these people to Durant." 

" That is the very thing of which they complain ; for- 
give me for spealung to you with the frankness of an 
M. acquaintance." 

" Oh ! you can't oblige me more : I love frankness of 
sM tilings ! To teU you the truth, I have heard com- 
l^aints of Durant's severity ; but I make it a principle to 
turn a deaf ear to them, for I know nothing can be done 
with these fellows without it. You are partial to ne- 
groes; but even you must allow they are a race of 
feiqfs naturally ioferior to us. You may in vain think 
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of managing a black as you would a white. Do wkaX 
you please for a negro, he will cheat you the first oppw- 
tunity he finds. You know what thdr maxim is — ^ God 
gives black men what white men forget.' " 

To these commonplace desultory observations Mr. 
Edwards made no reply ; but recurred to poor Caesar, 
and oflbred to purchase both him and Clara, at the 
highest price the sheriffs officer could obtain for them 
at market. Mr. Jefferies, with the utmost politeness to 
his neighbour, but with the most perfect indiffier^ice to 
the happiness of those whom he considered of a differ* 
ent species from himself, acceded to this pr(^x>sal. 
Nothing could be more reasonable, he said ; and he was 
happy to have it in his power to oblige a gentleman for 
whom he had such a high esteem. 

The bargain was quickly concluded with the sheriff's 
officer ; for Mr. Edwards willingly paid several dollars 
more than the market price for the two slaves. When 
Caesar and Clara heard that they were not to be sepa- 
rated, their joy and gratitude was expressed with all the 
ardour and tenderness peculiar to their different charac- 
ters. Clara was an Eboe, Caesar a Koromantyn negro : 
the Eboes are soft, languishing, and timid ; the Koro- 
mantyns are frank, fearless, martial, and heroic. 

Mr. Edwards carried his new slaves home with him, 
desired Bayley, his overseer, to mark out a provision- 
ground for Caesar, and to give him a cottage which hap- 
pened at this time to be vacant. 

" Now, my good friend," said he to Caesar, "you may 
work for yourself, without fear that what you earn may 
be taken from you, or that you should ever be sold to 
pay your master^s debts. If he does not understand 
what I am saying," continued Mr. Edwards, turning to 
his overseer, " you will explain it to him." 

Caesar perfectly understood all that Mr. Edwards said ; 
but his feelings were at this instant so strong that he 
could not find expression for his gratitude : he stood 
like one stupified ! Kindness was new to him ; it over- 
powered his manly heart ; and, at hearing the words 
"my good friend," the tears gushed from his eyes: 
tears which no torture could have extorted ! Gratitude 
swelled in his bosom ; and he longed to be alone, that 
he might freely yield to his emotions. 

He was glad when the conch-shell sounded to call the 
negroes to their daily labour, that he might relieve the 
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Mnastions of his soul by bodily exertion. H^ perfprmie4 
his task in silence ; and an inattentive observer iBigh;^ 
have tbougfat him sullen. 

In fact, he was impatient for the day to be over, that 
he inight get rid of a heavy load which weighed upon 
his mind. 

The cmelties practised by Durant, the overseer of 
. Jefferies' plantation, had exasperate*^ the slaves under 
his dorainion. 

. l^ey were all leagued together in a conspiracy, which 
was kept xnrofousdly secret Their object was to extir- 
pate every white man, woman, and child in the island. 
Their ]^ans were laid with consummate art ; and the 
negroes were urged to execute them by all the courage 
of despair. 

The confederacy extended to all the negroes in the 
island of Jamaica, excepting those on the plantation of 
Bfr. Edwards. To them no hint of the dreadful secret 
had yet been given; their countrymen, knowing the 
attachment they felt to their master, dared not trust them 
with these projects of vengeance. Hector, the negro 
who was at the head of the conspirators, was the par- 
ticular friend of Caesar, and had impaited to him all his 
designs. These fhends were bound to each other by 
the strongest ties. Their slavery and their sufferings 
began in the same hour : they were both brought from 
their own country in the same ship. This circumstance 
alone forms, among the negroes, a bond of connexion 
not easily to be dissolved. But the friendship of Caesar 
and Hectoir commenced even before they were imited * 
by the sympathy of misfortune ; they were both of the 
same nation, both Koromantyns ; in Africa they had 
both been accustomed to command ; for they had signal- 
ized themselves by superior fortitude and courage. 
They respected each other for exc* lUng in all which 
they had been taught to consider as virtuous ; and virith 
them revenge was a virtue ! 

Revenge was the ruling passion of Hector : in Caesar's 
mind it was rather a principle instilled by education. 
The one considered it as a duty, the other felt it as a 
pleasure. Hector's sense of injury was acute in the 
extreme ; he knew not how to forgive. Caesar's sen- 
ability was yet more alive to kindness than to insult. 
Hector would sacrifice his life to extirpate an enemy. 
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and Caesar now considered a white man as his friend. 

He was now placed in a painful situation. AU his 
former friendships, all the solemn promises by which he 
was bound to Ms .companions in misfortune, forbade him 
to indulge that delightful feeling of gratitude and affection, 
which, for the first time, he ejqperienced for one of that 
race of beings whom he had hitherto considered as de- 
testable tyrants — objects of implacable and just revenge ! 

Caesar was most impatient to have an interview wit)i 
Hector, that he might communicate his new sentiments, 
and dissuade him from those schemes of destruction 
which he meditated. At midnight, when all the i^ves 
except himself were asleep, he left his cottage, and went 
to Jefferies' plantation, to the hut in which Hector slept. 
Even in his dreams Hector breathed vengeance. " Spare 
none ! Sons of Africa, spare none !'* were the words he 
uttered in his deep, as Caesar approached the mat on 
which he laj. The moon shone full w^n him. Caesar 
contemplated the countenance of his friend, fierce even' 
in sleep. " Spare none ! Oh, yes ! There is one that 
must be spared. There is one for whose sake all must 
be spared." 

He wakened' Hector by this exclamation. " Of what 
were you drcMning V said Caesar. 

" Of that which, sleeping or waking, fills my soulr— 
revenge ! Why did you w&en me from my dream 1 It 
was delightful. The whites were weltering in their 
blood ! But silence ! we may be overheard." 

"No; every one sleeps but ourselves," rej^ed Caesar. 
" I could not sleep,, without speaking to you on— a. sub- 
ject that weighs upon my mind. You have seen Mr. 
Edwards I" 

" Yes. He that is now your master." 

" He that id now my benefactor — my friend !" 

"Friend! Can you call a white man friend?" cried 
Hector, starting up with a look of astonishment and 
indignation. 

"Yes," replied Caesar, with firmness. "And you 
would speak, ay, and would feel, as I do. Hector^ if yoa 
Imew this white man. Oh, how unlike he is to all of his 
race, that we have ever seen ! Do not turn from me 
with so much disdain. Hear me with patience, my 
friend." 

"I cannot," replied Hector, "listen with patience to 
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oae wbo between the risingr and the setting mm can for* 
get all his resolutions, all his promises ; who by a few 
soft words can be so wrought upon as to forget all the 
insults, all the injuries he h^ received from this accursed 
race ; and can even call a white man friend !" 

Cssar, unmoved by Hector's anger, contmued to 
speak of Mr. Edwards with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude ; and finished by declaring he would sooner for- 
feit his Ufe than rebel against such a master. He con- 
jured Hector to desist from executing his designs ; but 
all was in vain. Hector sat with his elbows fixed upon 
his knees, leaning his head upon his hands, in gloomy 
silence. 

Caesar's mind was divided between love for Ips friend 
and gratitude to his master : the conflict was violent and 
painful. Gratitude at last prevailed: he repeated his 
declaration, that he would rather die than continue in a 
conspiracy against his benefactor ! 

Hector refused to except him from the general doom. 
** Betray us if you willr' cried he. "Betray our se- 
crets to him whom you call your benefactor ; to him 
whom a few hours have made your friend ! To him 
sacrifice the friend of your youth, the companion of your 
better days, of your better self ! Yes, Csesar, deliver me 
over to the tormentors : I can endure no more than they 
can inflict. I shall expire without a sigh, without a 
groan. Why do you Unger here, Caesar % Why do you 
hesitate? Hasten this moment to your master; claim 
your reward for delivering into his power hundreds of 
your countiymen ! Why do you hesitate ? Away ! The 
coward's friendship can be of use to none. Who can 
value his gratitude t Who can fear his revenge V 

Hector raised his voice so high, as he pronounced 
these words, that he wakened Durant, the overseer, who 
slept in the next house. They heard him call out sud- 
denly, to inquire who was there : and Caesar had but 
just time to make his escape before Durant appeared. 
He searched Hector's cottage ; but finding no one, again 
retired to rest. This man's tyranny made him constantly 
suspicious : he dreaded that the slaves should combine 
^amst him; and he endeavoured to prevent them by 
every threat and every stratagem he could devise, from 
conversing with each other. 

They had, however, taken their measures hitherto so 
secretly, that he had not the slightest idea of the con- 
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^ini^wlikhiniBfoinin^mtfaeuiiaid. ThdrsduniM 
were not yet lipe for execution ; i>iit the a^^xHnted tlaie 
i^roached. Hector, when he coolly reflected on what 
had passed between him and Oiesar, could not help ad- 
miring the frankness and courage with which he had 
avowed his change of sentiments. By this avowal, 
Caesar had in fact exposed his own life to the most immi- 
nent danger, from tne vengeance of the con«[>irators ; 
who might be tempted to assassinate him who had theif 
lives in his power. Notwitlistandmg the t;ontempt wiUi 
which, in the first moment of passion, he had treated his 
friend, he was extremely anxious that he should not 
break off all connexion with the conspirators. He knew 
that Cssar possessed both intrepidity and eloquence ; 
and that his oppositicm to their schemes would peihaps 
entirely frustrate their whole design. He thereibre de- 
termined to use every possible means to bend him to 
their purposes. 
He resolved to have recourse to one of those persons* 

* The enlightened inhabitants of Europe may perhaps smile at the super 
Mittous credulity of the negroes, who r^ard those ignorant beings called Obeak 
peoide with the most prof^ind respect and dread ; who believe that they h<rfd 
in thdr hands the power of good and evil fortone, of health and sijskness, of 
life and death. The instances which are related of their power over the minds 
of their eoimtrymen are so wonderfhl that none but the most mnqnestionable 
aathority conld make ns think them credible. The ft^owing pasmge Drom 
Bdwards*s History of the West Indies, is inserted, to give an idea of this strangf 
inlhtaation. 

" In the year 1760, when a Tery ftnnidable insorrectioo of the Koromantyn 
or Gold Cknst negroes brdce out, in the parish of St. Mary, and spread through 
almost every other district of the idand, an old Koromantyn negro, the chief 
instigator and oracle of the insurgents in that parish, who had administered ths 
fetish, or solemn oath, to the conspirators, and nnmisbed them with amagical 
preparation, which was to render them invulnerable, was fortunately appro* 
Bended, convicted, and hung up, with all his (bathers and trumperies about 
him ; and his execution stru^ the insurgents with a general panic, (Vom which 
they never afterward recovered. The examinations, which were taken at that 
period, first opened the eyes of the public to the very dangerous tendency of 
the Obeah practices ; and gave birth to the law which was then enacted for 
their suppression and punishment ; but neither the terror of tliis law, the 
strict investigation which has since been made after the professors of Obi^ not 
the many examples of those who IVom time to time have been hanged or trans* 
ported, have hitherto produced the desired effect. A gentleman, on ais ra* 
turning to Jamaica, in the }'ear 1775, (bund that a great many of his negroes 
had died during his absence ; and that, of such as remained alive, at least 
one-half were debilitated, Moated, and in a very deplorable condition. The 
mortality continued after his arrival ; and two ot three wereftrequently buried 
fai one day; others were taken ill, and began to decline under the same 
symptoms. Every means were tried, by medicine and the most careftsd 
nursing, to preserve the lives of the feeblest ; but, in spite of all his endeaTonn, 
this depopulation went on for a twelvemonth longer, with more or less intenaia* 
sion and without his being able to ascertain the real cause, though the 06eaJI 
practice was strongly suspected, as well by himself as by the doctor, and other 
white persons upon the plantation ; as it was known to have be^n Tory oona- 
WMi ih that pan of the island, and particulariy among the negroes oT tktr 
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who, among the n^roes, are considered us sorceresses. 
Ssther, an old Kororaantyn n^^ress, had obtained by her 
«1dli in poisonous herbs, and h^ knowledge of venomous 
i^iles, a high imputation among her countrymen. She 
soon taught them to believe her to be possessed of su- 
pernatural powers ; and she then worked their imagina- 
tion to what pitch and purpose she pleased. 

She was the chief instigator of this intended rebellion. 
It was she who had stimulated the revengeful temper of 
Hector almost to phrensy. She now promised him that 
her arts should he exerted over his friend ; and it was 
oot long before he felt their influence. Csesar soon per- 
ceived an extraordinary change in the countenance and 
manner of his beloved Clara. A melancholy hung over 
her, and she refused to impart to him the cause of her 
dejection. Caesar was indefatigable in his exertions to 
cultivate and embellish the^ ground near his cottage, in 
hopes of making it an agreeable habitation for her ; but 
she seemed to take no interest in any thing. She would 
stand beside him immoveable, in a deep revery; and 
when he inquired whether she was ill, she would an- 
swer no, "and endeavour to assume an air of gayety : but 
this cheerfulness was transient ; she soon relapsed into 
despondency. At length, she endeavoured to avoid her 
tover, as if she feared his further inquiries. 

Unable to endure this state of suspense, he one even- 

Pofom or Pofo country. Still he was unable to rerifV his ausplcions ; be> 
canae tlie paiienta constantly denied their having any thing to do with persona 
<rf that order, or any knowledge of them. M length, a negreas, who had 
been ill for some time, came and informed him that, feeling it was impossible 
fi>r her to live much longer, she thought herself bound in duty, before she died, 
to impart a rery great secret, and acquaint hhn with the true cause of her 
disorder ; in hopes that the disclosure might nrove the means of stopping that 
mischief, which had already swept away such a number of her fellow-slaves. 
She proceeded to say, that her step-mother, a woman of the Popo country, 
above eighty years old, but still hale and active, had put Obi upon her ; as 
she had upon those who had lately died ; and that the old woman had prac- 
tised (Hn for as many years past as she could remember. The other negroes 
dfthe plantaiioQ no sooner heard of thia impeachment than they ran in a body 
to their master, and confirmed the truth of it."**** Upon this he repaired 
directly, with six white servants, to the old woman's house : and, forcing open 
the door, observed the whole inside of the roof, which was of thatch, and 
every ofevtoe of tbe wail, stuck with the implements of her trade, consisting 
•f rags, feathers, bones of cats, and a thousand other articles.*'^'^* The houso 
was instantly pulled down ; and, with the whole of its contents, eominilted 
to the flames, amid the general acclamations of all his other negroes.**** 
From the moment of her departure, his negroes seemed all to be animated 
with new spirits ; and tlie malady spread no farther among them. The title 
af his losses, in the course of about fifteen years preceding the discovery, and 
Imputable solely to the Obeah practictt he estimates, at least, at one hundred 
negroes." 

Vol. v.— H 15 
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in^ resolred to bring her to an explanation. ** dBmf* 
said he, '* you once loved me : I have done nothing, hare 
I, to forfeit your confidence V 

" I once loved you !" said she, raising her languid eyes, 
and looking at him with reproachful tenderness ; '' and 
can you doubt my constancy 1 Oh, Caesar, you little 
know what is passing in my heart ! You are the cause 
of my melancholy !" 

She paused, and hesitated, as if afraid that she had 
said too much : but Csesar urged her with so much ve- 
hemence, and so touch tenderness, to open to him her 
whole soul, that, at last, she could not resist his eloquence. 
She reluctantly revealed to him that secret of which she 
could not think without horror. ,She mformed him that^ 
unless he comfdied with what wa^ required of him by 
the sorceress Esther, he was devoted to die. What it 
was that Esther required of him Clara knew not: she 
knew nothing of the conspiracy. The timidity of her 
character was iU-suited to such a project ; and every 
thing relating to it had been concealed m>m her with thei 
utmost care. 

When she explained to Caesar the cause of her dejec-^ 
tion, his natural courage resisted these superstitious 
fears ; and he endeavoured to raise Clara's spirits. He 
endeavoured in vain : she fell at his feet, and with tear's^ 
and the most tender supplications, conjured him to avert 
the wrath of the sorceress by obeying her commands 
whatever they might be. 

" Clara," replied he, " you know not what yoU ask !'* 

" I ask you to save your life !" said she. " I ask you,- 
for my sake, to save your Ufe, while yet it is in yovat 
power !" 

" But would you, to save my life, Clara, make me the 
worst of criminals ? Would you make me the murderer 
of my benefactor ?" 

Clara started with horror^ 

" 1)0 you recollect the day, the moment, when we 
were on the point of being separated for ever, Clara ? 
bo you remember the white man's coming to my 
cottage ! Do you remember his look of benevolence-^ 
his voice of compassion? Do you remember his gene- 
tosity t Oh! Clara, would you make me the murderei- 
of tms man V' 

'' Heaven forbid !" said Clara. '* This cannot be the 
InU of the sorceress I" 
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''It is," said Cssar. "^ But she shaU not succeed, even 
though she speaks with the voice of Clara. Urge me 
no further ; my resolution is fixed. I shoidd be unwor- 
thy of your lore if I were capable of treachery and 
ingratitude." 

" But are there no means of averting the wrath of 
. Esther r said Clara. " Your Ufe— " 

"Think, first, of my honour," interrupted Caesar. 
"Your fears deprive you of reason. Return to th^ 
sorceress, and teH her that I dread not her wrath. My 
hands shall never be imbrued in the blood of my bene- 
factor. Clara ! can you forget his look when he told us 
that we should never more be separated ?" 

" It went to my heart," said Clara, bursting mto tears. 
" Cruel, cruel Esther! Why do you command us to de- 
stroy such a generous master V 

ifhe conch sounded to summon the negroes to their 
morning's work. It happened this day that Mr.^Edwards, 
who was continually intent upon increasing the comfortiB 
and happiness of ms slaves, sent his carpenter, whole 
Caesar was absent, to fit up the inside of his cottage; 
and when Caesar returned from work, he found his mas- 
ter pruning the branches of a tamarind-tree that overhung 
the thatch. " How comes it, Caesar," said he, " that yon 
have not pruned these Inranches ?" 

Caesar had no knife. " Here is mine for you," said Mr. 
Edwards. " It is very sharp," added he, smiling ; " but 
I am not one of those masters who are afraid to trust 
their negroes vrith sharp knives." 

These words were si>oken with perfect simplicity: 
Mr. Edwards had no suspicion, at this time, of what ws. 
passing in the negro's mind. Caesar received the knife 
without uttering a syllable; but no sooner was M^. 
Edwards out of sight than he knelt down, and, in a trans- 
port of gratitude, swore that, with this knife, he would 
stab himself to the heart sooner than betray his master. 

The principle of gratitude conquered every other sen- 
sation. The mind of Caesar was not insensible to the 
charms of freedom : he knew the negro conspirators had 
so taken their measures, that there was tne greatest 
probability of their success. His heart beat high at the 
idea of recovering his liberty ; but he was not to be 
seduced from his duty, not even by this dehjrhtful hope ; 
nor was he to be intimidated by the dreadful certainty 
that his former friends and countrymen, considering hi» 
H2 
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as a deserter from their cause, would become his hsU 
terest enemies. The loss of Hector's esteem and affec- 
tion was deeply felt by Cansar. Since the night that 
the decisive conversation relative to Mr. Eldwards 
passed, Hector and he had never exchanged a syllable. 

This visit proved the cause of much suffering to Hec- 
tor, and to several of the slaves on Jeflferies' planta- 
tion. We mentioned that Durant had been awakened 
by the raised voice of Hector. Though he could not 
find any one in the cottage, yet his suspicions ^^re not 
dissipated ; and an accident nearly brought the whole 
conspiracy to light. Durant had ordered one of the 
negroes to watch a boiler of sugar : the slave was over- 
come by the heat, and fainted. He had scarcely recovered 
his senses when the overseer came up, and found that 
the sugar had fermented, by having remained a few 
minutes too long in the boiler. He flew into a violent 
passion, and ordered that the ne^o should receive fifty 
lashes. His victim bore them without uttering a groan ; 
but when his punishment was over, and when he thought 
the overseer was gone, he exclaimed, " It wiU soon be 
our turn !" 

Durant was not out of hearing. He turned suddenly, 
and observed that the negro looked at Hector when he 
pronounced these words, an(f this confirmed the suspicion 
that Hector was carrying on some conspiracy. , He 
immediately had recourse to that brutality which he 
considered as the only means of governing black men : 
Hector and tliree other negroes were lashed unmerci- 
fully ; but no confessions could be extorted. 

Mr. Jefferies might perhaps have forbidden such vio- 
lence to be used, if he had not been at the time carous- 
ing with a party of jovial West Indians, who thought of 
nothing but indulging their appetites in all the luxuries 
that art and nature could supply. The sufferings which 
had been endured by many of the vnretched negroes to 
furnish out this magnificent entertainment were never 
once thought of by these selfish epicures. Yet so false 
are the general estimates of character, that all these 
gentlemen passed for men of great feeUng and gene- 
rosity ! The human mind, in certain situations, becomes 
go accustomed to ideas of tyranny and cruelty, that th^y 
no longer appear extraordinary or detestable; they 
rather seem part of the necessary and immutable oidor 
of things. 
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Mr. Jefferies was stopped, as he passed from his dfaiing^ 
toom into his drawing-'Tooin, by a little negro child, of 
about 'five years old, who was cr3dng bitterhr. He was 
the son of one of the slaves who were at this moment 
under the torturer's hand. " Poor Httle devil !" said Mr. 
Jefferies, who was more than half^^intoxicated. " Take 
him away ; and tell Durant, some of ye, to pardon his 
, father-— if he can." 

The child ran eagerly to announce his father's pardon ; 
but he soon returned, crying more violently than before. 
Durant would not hear the boy; and it was now no 
longer possible to appeal to Mr. Jefferies, for he was in 
the midst of an assembly of fair ladies ; and no servant 
belonging to the house dared to interrupt the festivities 
of the evening. The three men who were so severely 
flogged to extort from them confessions were perfectly 
innocent: they knew nothing of the confederacy; but 
the rebels seized the moment when their minds were 
exasperated by this cruelty and injustice, and they easily 
persuaded them to join the league. The hope of reveng- 
mg themselves upon the overseer was a motive sufficient 
to make them brave death in any shape. 

Another incident, which happened a few days before 
the time destined for the revolt of the slaves, determined 
numbers who had been undecided. Mrs. Jefferies was 
a languid beauty, or rather a languid fine lady who had 
been a beauty, and who spent aB that part of the day 
which was not devoted to the pleasures of the table, or 
to reclining on a couch, in dress. She was one day ex- 
tended on a sofa, fanned by four slaves, two at her head 
and two at her feet, when news was brought that a 
large chest, directed to her, was just amved from 
London. 

This chest contained various articles of dress of the 
newest fashions. The Jamaica ladies carry their ideas 
of magnificence to a high pitch : they wilHngly give a 
hundred guineas for a gown, which they perhaps wear 
but once or twice. In the elegance and variety of her 
ornaments Mrs. Jefferies was not exceeded by any lady 
in the island, except by one who had lately received a 
cargo from England. She now expected to outshine 
her competitor, and desired that the chest should be 
unpacked in her presence. 

In taking out one of the gowns, it caught on a nail in 
the lid, and was torn. The lady, roused from her natural 
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indolence by this disappointment to her vanity, instantly 
ordered that the unfortunate female slave should be 
severely chastised. The woman was the wife of Hec- 
tor ; and this fresh injury worked up his temper, naturally 
vindictive, to the highest point. He ardeslly longed for 
the moment when he might satiate his vengeance. 

The plan the negroes had laid was to set fire to the 
canes, at one and the same time, on every plantation ; 
and when the white inhabitants of the island should run 
to put out the fire, the blacks were to seize this moment 
of confusion and consternation to fall upon them, and 
' make a general massacre. The time when this scheme 
'was to be carried into execution was not known to 
Caesar ; for the conspirators had changed their day as 
soon as Hector told them that his friend was no longer 
one of the confederacy. They dreaded he should be- 
tray them ; and it was determmed that he and Clara 
should both be destroyed, unless they could be prevailed 
upon to join the conspiracy. 

Hector wished to save his friend ; but the desire of 
. vengeance overcame every other feeling. He resolved, 
% however, to make an attempt, for the last time, to change 
Caesar '^ resolution. 

For this purpose, Esther was the person he employed : 
she was to work upon his mind by means of Clara. On 
returning to her cottage one night, she found suspended 
from the thatch one of those strange fantastic charms 
with which the Indian sorceresses terrify those whom 
they have proscribed. Clara, unable to conquer her ter- 
ror, repaired again to Esther, who received her first in 
mysterious silence ; but, after she had implored her for- 
giveness for the past, and with all possible humility con- 
jured her to grant her future protection, the sorceress 
deigned to speak. Her commands were that Clara 
should prevail upon her lover to meet her, on this awful- 
spot, the ensuing night. 

Little suspecting what was going forward on the plan- 
tation of JeiFeries, Mr. Edwards that evening gave his 
slaves a holyday. He and his family came out at sunset, 
when the fresh breeze had sprung up, and seated them- 
selves under a spreading palm-tree, to enjoy the pleasing 
spectacle of this negro festival. His nesroes were afl 
well clad, and in the gayest colours, and their merry 
countenances suited the gayety of their dress. While 
some were dancing, and some playing on the tambarine, 
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ottiers aimeared among the distant trees, bringiiigbM 
of avocado pears, grapes, and pineapples, tiie produce 
of their own provision-grounds ;. and others were ero« 
ployed in spreading their clean trenchers, or the cala- 
bashes which served for tdates and dishes. The negroes 
continued to dance and oivert themselves till late in the 
evening. When the}r separated and retired to rest, 
Caesar, recollecting his pronuse to Clara, repaired se- 
cretly to the habitation of the sorceress. It was situated 
in the recess of a thick wood. When he arrived there, 
he, found the door fastened ; and he was obliged to wait 
some time before it was opened by Esther. 

The first object he beheld was his beloved Clara, 
stretched on the ground, apparently a corpse ! The sor- 
ceress had thrown her into a trance by a preparation 
of deadly mghtshade. The hag burst into an infernal 
laugh, when she beheld the despair that was painted in 
Caesar's countenance. " Wretch !" cried she, *♦ youiiave 
defied m)r power : behold its victim !" 

Cssar, in a transport of rage, seized her by the throat: 
but his fury was soon checked. 

" Destroy me," said the fiend, " and you destroy your 
Clara. She is not dead : but she lies in the sleep of death, 
into which she has been thrown by magic art, and firom 
iviiich no power but mine can restore her to the light of 
life. Yes! look at her, pale and motionless! Never 
wiH she rise from the earth, unless, within one hour, 
you obey my commands. I have administered to Hec- 
tor and his companions the solemn fetish oath, at the 
sound of which every negro in Africa trembles ! You 
know my object V 

"Fiend, I do!'* replied Caesar, eying her sternly; 
•* but while I have life it shall never be accomplished.^ 

♦* Look yonder !" cried she, pointing to the moon : 
''ma few minutes that moon will set : at that hour 
Hector and his friends will appear. They come armed 
— armed with weapons which I shall steep in poison for 
their enemiea Themselves I will render invulnerable. 
Look again !** continued she : " if my dim eyes mistake 
not, yonder they come. Rash man, you die if they cross 
my threshold." 

" J wish for death," said Caesar. " Clara is dead P 

** But you can restore her to life by a single word.** 

Cssar, at this moment, seemed to hesitate. 

** Consider ! Your heroism is vain," continued Esther* 
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^ Yon win hare the knives of fifty of the conspirators la 
your bosom if you do not join them ; and, after you have 
fallen, the death of your master is inevitable* Here is 
the bowl of poison in which the negro knives are to be 
steeped. Your friends, your former friends, your coun- 
tr3rmen, witt be in arms in a few minutes ; and they will 
bear down every thing before them— victory, wealth, 
freedom, and revenge wiU be theirs." 

Caesar appeared to be more and more agitated. His 
eyes were fixed upon Clara. The conflict in his mind 
was violent ; but his sense of gratitude and duty couM 
not be shaken by hope, fear, or ambition ; nor could it 
be vanquished by love. He determined, however, to 
appear to jrield. As if struck with panic at the approach 
of the confederate negroes, he suddenly turned to the 
sorceress, and said, in a tone of feigned submission, " It 
is in vain to struggle with fate. Let my knife, too, be 
dipped in your magic poison." 

The sorceress clapped her hands, with infernal joy in 
her countenance. She bade hifti instantly give her his 
knife, that she might plunge it to the hik in the bowl of 
poison, to which she turned with savage impatience. 
His knife was left in his cottage ; and, imder pretence 
of going in search of it, he escaped. Esther pronused 
to prepare Hector and all his companions ta receive 
him with their ancient cordiality on his return. Caesar 
ran with the utmost speed along a by-path out of 
the wood, met none of the rebels, reached his master's 
house, scaled the wall of his bedchamber, got in at the 
window, and wakened him, exclaiming, "Arm— arm 
yourself, my dear master ! Arm all your slaves ! They 
will fight for you, and die for you ; as I will thc^ first. 
The Koromantyn yell of war will be heard in Jefferies' 
plantation this night! Arm — arm yourself, my dear 
master, and let us surround the rebel leaders while it is 
yet time. I will lead you to the place where they are 
all assembled, on condition that their chief, who is my 
friend, shall be pardoned/' 

* Mr. Edwards armed himself and the negroes an his 
plantation, as well as the whites : they were all equally 
attached to him. He followed Caesar into the recesses 
of the wood. 

They proceeded with all possible rapidity, but in per- 
fect silence, till they reached {Esther's Imitation ; which 
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they aurrotinded completelyt before they were percdved 
by the conspirators. 

Mr* Edwards looked through a hole in the wall ; and 
by the blue flame of a caldron, over which the sorceress 
was stretching her shrivelled hands, he saw Hector and ' 
five stout negroes standing, intent upon her inoantations. 
These ne^oes held their knives in their hands, ready to 
dip them mto the bowl of poison. It was {proposed by 
one of the whites to set fire immediately to the hut ; 
and thus to force the rebels to surrender. The advice 
was followed; but Mr. Edwards charged his people t<» 
spare their prisoners. The moment the rebels saw that 
the thatch of the hut was in flames, they set up the 
Koromantyn yell of war, and rushed out with frantic 
desperation. 

" Yield ! you are pardoned Hector," cried Mr. Ed- 
wards, in a loud voice. 

" You are pardoned, my friend!" repeated Cssar. 

Hector, incapable at this instant of listening to any thing 
but revenge, sprang forwards, and plunged his knife into 
the bosom of Caesar. The faithful servant staggered 
back a few paces : his master caught him in his arms. 
" I die content," said he. " Bury me with Clara." 

He swooned from loss of blood as they were carr3ring 
him home ; but when his wound was examined, it was 
found not to be mortal. As he recovered from his swoon 
he stared wildly round him, trying to recollect where he 
was, and what had happened. He thought that he was 
still in a dream when he saw his beloved Clara standing 
beside him. The opiate which the pretended sorceress 
had administered to her had ceased to operate; she 
awaked from her trance just at the time the Koroman* 
tyn yell commenced. Caesar's joy! We must leave 
that to the imagination. 

In the mean time, what became of the rebel negroes 
and Mr. Edwards 1 

The taking the chief conspirators prisoners did not pre- 
vent the negroes upon Jefferies' plantation from insur- 
rection. Tfiie moment they heard the warhoop, the 
signal agreed upon, they rose in a body ; and before they 
could iS prevented, either by the whites on the estate 
or by Mr. Edwards's adherents, they had set fire to the 
overseer's house and to the canes. The overseer was 
the principal object of their vengeance — he died in tor- 
tores, inflicted by the hands of those who had suffered 
H3 
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most by his craelties. Mr. Edwards, however, qoelM 
the insurgents before rebelli^^n spread to any other 
estates m the island. The influence of his character 
and the effect of his eloquence upon the minds of the 
people were astonishing: nothkig but his interference 
could have prevented the total destruction of Mr, Jef- 
feries and his family, who, as it was computed, lost this 
night upwards of fifty thousand pounds. He was never 
afterward able to recover his losses, or to shake off his 
constant fear of a fresh insurrection among his slaves. 
At length he and his lady returned to Engfemd, where 
they were obliged to Uve in obscurity and indigence. 
They had no eonscdation in their misfortunes but that 
of railing at the treachery of the whole race of slaves. 
Our readers, we hope, will think that at least one excep- 
tion may be made in favour of the grateful NBCHie^ 

March, 180!^, 



TO-MORROW. 



■•Oil Uds dcteittble to-mdrrow/-^ thiiig alwmyi expected, yet nefiir 



CHAPTER I; 



It has long been my intention to write my own his- 
tory, and I am detennined to begin it to-day ; for half 
the good intentions of my life have been fmstrs^ed 
by my unfortmiate habit of putting things off till to- 
morrow. 

When I was a young man, I used to be told that thiai 
was my only fault ; I believed it, and my vanity or lazi- 
ness persuaded me that this faidt was but small, and that 
I should easily cure myself of it in time. 

That timei howeverj has not yet arrived, and at my 
advanced age I must give up all thoughts of amendment^ 
hoping, however, that sincere repentance may stand in- 
stead of reformation. 

My father was an eminent London bookseller: he 
happ^ied to be looking over a new biographical dic- 
tionary on the day when I was brought into the world ; 
and -at the moment when my birth was announced ttf 
him he had his iinger Upon the name Basil ; he read 
aloud — ^^BasUt canon^ed bishop of Ceesarea^ a theologi- 
cal, controversial, and moral writer." 

" My boy," continued my father, " shall be natned after 
this great man, and I hope* ...nd believe that I shall live to 
see him either a celebrated theological, controversial, 
and moral author, or a bishop^ I ain not so sanguine as 
to expect that he should be both these good things;" 

I was christened Basil according to my father's wishes, 
and his hopes of my future celebrity and fortune were 
confirmed, during my childhood, by instances of wit and 
memory whicji were not perhaps greater than what could 
laore been found in my httle contemporaries, but whieb 
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appeared to the vanity of parental fondness extraordinary, 
if not supernatural. My father declared that it would 
be a sin not to give me a learned education, and he went 
even beyond his means to procure for me all the advan- 
tages of the best modes of instruction. I was stimulated, 
even when a boy, by the idea that I should become a 
great man, and my masters had for some time reason to 
be satisfied : but what they called the quickness of my parts 
continually retarded my progress. The facility with 
which I learned my lessons encouraged me to put off 
learning them till the last moment; and this haibit of 
procrastinating, which was begun in presumption^ ended 
m disgrace. 

Wl^n I was sent to a public school, I found among 
my companions so many temptations to idleness, that 
notwithstanding the quickness of my parts, I was gene- 
rally flogged twice a week. As^I grew older, my reason 
might perhaps have taught me to correct myself, but my 
Vanity was excited to persist in idleness by certain im- 
prudent sayings or whisperings of my father. 

When 1 came home from school at the holj^days, and 
when complaints were preferred against roe in letters 
Drom my schoolmaster, my father, even while he affected 
to scold me for my negMgenee, fi^ttered me in the most 
dangerous manner by adding — aside to some friend of 
the ftimily— " My Basil is a strange fellow ! — can do any 
thing he pleases — ^all his masters say so — but he is a 
sad idle dog — ^all your men of genius are so — ^puts off 
business always to the last moment — all yornr men of 

genius do so. For instance, there is , whose third 

edition of odes I have just puldished — what an idle dog 
he is ! Yet who makes such a noise in tlw world as he 
does % — ^puts every thing off till to-morrow^ like my Basil 
— ^but can do more at the last moment than any man in 
England — ^that is, if the fit seizes him — ^for he does 
nothing but by fits — ^has no application — none — says it 
would * petrify him to a dunce.' I never knew a man 
of genius who was not an idle dog." 

Not a syllable of such*speeches was lost upon me : 
the ideas of a man of genius and of an idle dog were 
soon so firmly joined together in my imagination, that 
it was impossible to separate them, either by my own 
reason or by that of my preceptors. 1 gloried in the very 
habits which my tutors laboured to correct ; and I never 
was seriously mortified by the consequences of my 



own MfytMH^ dtmfOi^c ezaaimaitieiiat Etonl losta 
premium by putting off till it was too kite the finishing 
a copy of y«nes. The lines which I had written were 
said by ^3l my young and old friends to be beautiful. 
The prize was gain^ l^ one Johnson, a heavy lad, of 
no sort of genius, but of great perseverance. His verses 
were finished, however, at tl^ stated time ; 

** For diliien erer n«tc be regular r* 

My firagment, charming as it was, was useless, ex* 
cept to hand about afterward amonjg my friends, to 
prove what I might have done if I had thought it worth 
while. 

My father was extremely vexed by my missing an 
opportunity of distinguishing myself at tms puUic ex- 
falMtion, especially as^ the lung had honoured the as« 
sembly with his presence ; and as those who had gained 
premiums were presented to his majesty, it was sup- 
posed that their oeing thus early marked as lads of tal- 
ents would be highly advantageous to their advance- 
ment in life. 411 this my father felt, and blaming him- 
self for having encouraged me in the indolence ofgeniust 
he determined to counteract his former imfHrudence, and 
was resolved, he said, to cure me at onpe of my habit 
of procrastination. For this purpose he took down from 
his shelves Young's Night Thoughts ; from which he 
remembered a line, which has become a stock line amcHiig 
writing-masters' copies: 

« PMetMUMtkm M the tUefer ttoe.** 

He hunted.the book for the words ProcreuHmOMtu 
Time, To-day, and To-morrow, and made an extract oi 
seven long pages on the dangers of delaj. 

'' Now, my dear Basil,'' said he, " this is what will 
cure you for life, and this you must get perfectly by 
heart, before I give you one shilling more pocket- 
money." 

The motive was all-poweiful, and with pains, itera* 
tion, and curses, I fixed the heterogenous quotations so 
well in my memory that some of them have remained 
there to this day. For instance — 

<*7Vm«MregrM 
Ip fKtdile, wlieiv nem Uuw blood l« Bpllt. 
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TVmm Am, dtttk urgM, kDdto eall, HeaT*ki lairltMb 
Hell UuMteiw. 

We poeli Time fVom us, mnd we with him baek. 

Man flies flrom 7Ym«, and Time flrom man too aoon; 
la aad diToree tbis doalile fligtu moat end ; 
And tben where are we! 

Be wise to-da^j ^UsBMdneaa to defer, *e. 
Next day the tatal precedent will plead, 4ic. 

Loreni*— O for yaUrdayt to come! 
Tkhday ia yesterday retnin*d ; retam'd, 
Foil power'd to eanoel, expiate, raise, admm. 
And reinstate oa on the reck of peaea 
Let it not stiare ite predeceasor's fhte, 
Nor, like ita elder sisters, die a fbol. 

Where shall I find him ? Angels ! tell me where : 
Ycu know him ; he is near you ; point him Oat; 
Shall I aee glories beaming from his brow t 
Or trace his fbotateps by the rising flowers I 
Tour golden wings now hov*ring o^er him shed 
Protection : now are waVring in applause 
To that blest son of foresightT Lord of Ihte ! 
Tliat awfhl independoit on to-morrow! 
Whose work ia done ; who triumphs hr the post ; 
Whose y«9t*rdays look badiward with a amile;* 

1 spare you the rest of my task, and I earnestly hope, 
my dear reader, that these citations may have a better 
effect upon you than they had upon me. With shame 
I confess that even with the addition of Shakspeare's 
eloquent 

** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-monow, dec.* 

which I learned by heart gratis, not a bit the better 
was I for all this poetical morality. What I wanted 
was, not conviction of my folly, but resolution to 
amend. 

When I say that I was not a bit the better for these 
documentings, I must not omit to observe to you that I 
was very near being four hundred pounds a year the 
better for them. 

Being obliged to learn so much of Young's Night 
Thoughts by rote, I was xather disgusted, and my atten- 
tion was roused to criticise the hues which had been 
forced upon my admiration. Afterward, when I went 
to college, I delighted to maintain, in opposition to 
some of my companions, who were enthusiastic admi- 
f ers of Young, that he was no poet. The more I was 
ridiculed, the more I persisted. I talked myself inte 
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»>tice; I beetmeaomunit^d with sereral of the literary 
men at Cambndffe ; I wrote in defence of my opifiion, 
or, as some called it, my heresy. I maintained that what 
all the world had mistaken for suhlimiW was bombast ; 
that the Night Thoughts were fuller of witty conceits 
than of poetical images: I drew a parallel between 
Young and Cowley; and I finished by pronouncing 
Young to be the Cowley of the eighteenth century. To 
do mjrself justice, there was much ingenuity and some 
truth in my essay ; but it was ihe declamation of a par* 
tisan who can think only on one side of a question, 
and who, in the heat of controversy, says more than h# 
thinks, and more than he originally intended. 

It is often the fortune of uteirary partisans to obtain 
a share of temporary celebrity far beyond their deserts, 
es])ecially if they attack any writer of established repu- 
tation. The success of my essay exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations, and I began to think that my 
fetl^r was nght, — ^that I was bom to be a neat genius, 
and a great man. The notice taken of me by a learned 
prelate, who piqued himself upon being considered as 
the patron of young men of tdents, confirmed me at 
once in my self-conceit and my hopes of preferment. 

I mentioned to ^rou that my father, in honour of my 
namesake Basil, bishop of Caesarea, and to verify his 
own presetUimenUy had educated me for the church. My 
present patron, who seemed to like me the better the 
oflener I dined with him, gave me reason to hope that 
he would provide for me handsomely. I was not yet 
ordained, when a living of four hundred per annum fell 
into his gift : he held it over for some months, as it was 
thought, on purpose for me. 

In the mean time he employed me to write a charity 
sermon for him, which he was to preach, as it was ex- 
pected, to a crowded congregation. None but those 
who are themselves slaves to the habit of proorastina* 
tion will believe that I could be so foolish as to put off 
writing this sermon till the Saturday evening before it 
was wanted. Some of my young companions came un- 
expectedly to sup with me ; we sat late : in the vanity 
of a young author, who glories in the rapidity of compo- 
sition, I said to myself that I could finish my sermon 
in an hour's time. But, alas ! when my companions at 
length departed, they left me in no condition to com- 
plete a sermon. I fell fast asleep, and was waked in 
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Mt ift indeseribaMe ; I started tup^ni wad nine o'clock : 
I began fo write ; but my hand ^oid «iy nund trembied, 
and my ideas w^e m mich C0Rftiri<m that I coaM not, 
great genius as I was^ produce a beginning sentence in 
a qnarter of an hour. 

I kept the bishop's serrant foiiy minutes by his 
watch ; wrote and rewrote two pages, and walked up 
and down the room ; tore my two pages ; and at last, 
when the footman said he could wait no longer, was 
obliged to let him go with an awkward note, pleading 
sudden sickness for my apology. It was true that I 
was sufficienthr sick at the titne wh^i I penned this 
note; my he^ ached terriUy ; and I kept my room, re- 
flecting imon my own ioBy, the whcde of the day. 1 
foresaw ^e consequtoces : ^le living was giren away 
•by my patron the next mcmung, and aH hopes <rfAiture 
favour were atwolut^y at an end. 

My ftither overwhelmed me with reproaches ; and I 
might perhaps have been reformed by this disappoint 
ment ; but an unexpected pieCe of good fortune, or what 
} then th<^ght good fortune, was my ruin. 

Among the multitude of my cddlege-fHends was a 
young gentleman, whose fhther was just appointed to 
go out iqxm the famous embassy to Cihma ; he came to 
our ^fxp to buy Du Halde; and vb^xl hesuring me ex< 
press an enthusiastic desire to visit China, he undertook 
to apify to his fkther to take me in the anobassador's 
suite. His representation of me as a yoimg man of 
talents and literature, and the view (^ some botanical 
drawing which I executed up<Mi the spur of the occa- 
sion with tolerable neatness, fttocured me the favour 
which I so ardently desired. • 

My father objected to my tsddng th» voyage. He 
was vexed to see me quit the profession for which I 
had been educated ; and he could not, without a severe 
struggle, rehnquish his )K^)es of seeing me a bishop. 
But I aigued thai, as I had not yet been ordained^ there 
could be no disprace or impropriety in my avoidW a 
mode of life which was not stated to my gemus. This 
word genius had now, as upon all other occasions, a 
mighty eflfect upon my father ; and obserring this, I de* 
elared further, m a high tone of voice, that from the ex- 
perience I had already had, I was perfectly certain that 
we drudi^eiy of s^rmou-wri^ng would pandyzM my 



gtrnku; and thai, to ezpvid msd imigonxt my int^ec- 
raal powers, it was absolut^y. necessary that I should, 
to use a great author's expression, '' view in foreign 
countries varied modes of existence." 

My father^s hopes that one-half of his prophecy would 
at last be accomplished, and that I should become ft 
great author, revived ; and he consented to my going to 
China, upon condition tiiat I should promise to write a 
history of my voyage and journey, in two volumes 
octavo, or one quarto, virith a foUo of plates. This 
promise was readily made ; for in the plenitude of ccm- 
fidence in my own powers, octavoes and quartoes shrank 
before me, and a folio appeared too small for the various 
information, and the useful reflections, which a voyage 
to China must supi^y. 

Full of expectations and projects, I talked from morn- 
ing till night of my journey : but notwithstanding my 
faOier's hourly remonstrances, I deferred my prepara- 
tions till the last week. Then all was hurry and confu- 
sion ; tailors and seamstresses, portmanteaus and trunks, 
portfolios and drawing-boxes, water-colours, crayons, 
and note-books wet £N)m the stationer's, crowded my 
room. I had a dozen small note-books, and a huge 
commonplace-book, which was to be divided and- kept 
in the manner reco;nmei^ded by the judicious and im- 
mortal Locke. J /-r ( , '. 

In the midst of the last day's bustle, I sat down at 
the comer of a table with compass, ruler, and red ink, 
to divide and rule my best of all possible commonplace- 
books ; but the red ink was too thin, and the paper was 
not well sized, and it blotted continually, because I 
was obliged to turn over the pa^es rapidly ; and ink will 
not dry, nor blotting-paroer suck it up, more quickly for 
a genius than for any other man. Besides, my attention 
was much distracted by the fear that the seamstress 
would not send home my dozen of new shirts, and that 
a vile procrastinating boot-maker would never come with 
my boots. Every rap at the door I started up to in- 
quire whether thai was the shirts, or the boots ; thrice I 
overturned the red and twice the black ink bottles by 
these starts; and the execrations which I bestowed 
upon those tradespeople who will put off every thing to 
ttie last moment were innumerable. I had orders to 
set off in the mail-coach for Portsmouth, to join the rei 
of the ambassador's s\ute. 
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before I had half-fiiiished nding my eommofiplMe^KM^ ; 
my shirt* and my boots were not come ; the.mail-coaehy 
as you may ^ess, set off without me. My poor father 
was in a temble tremor, and walked from room to room, 
reproachinjET me and himself; but I persisted in repeating 
that Lord M would not set out the day he had intended ; 
that nobod /, since the creation of the world, ever set 
out upon 9 '«ng journey the day he first appointed : be- 
ndes, thers were at least a hundred chances m my favour 
that his lordship would break down on his way to Ports- 
•mouth ; that the wind would not be fair when he arrived 
there; that half the people in his suite wov'i not b« 
more punctual than m3rself, &c. 

By these aroruments, or by mere dint of assertion, I 
quieted my father's apprehensioBS and my own, and we 
agreed that, as it was now impossible to go to-day, it 
was best to stay till to-morrow. 

Upon mv amval at Portsmouth, the first thing I heard 
was that the Lion and Hindostan had sailed, some hours 
before, with the embassy for China. Despair deimved 
me of utterance. A charitable vraiter at the inn, how- 
ever, seeing my cmistemation and absolute inability to 
think or act for msrself, ran to make further inquiries, and 
brou^t me back the joyful tkynge t^t the Jackal brig, 
which was to carry out the remainder of the ambass»- 
dor's' suite, was not yet underway; that a gentleman, 
who was to go in the Jackal, had dined at an hotel in 
the next street, and tiiat he bad gone to the water-side 
but ten minutes ago. 

I teirried after htm : the boat was gone. I paid anotiier 
exorbitantly to take me and my gSodn to tne brig, and 
reached the Jackal just as she was weighing anchor. 
Bad education for me ! The moment I felt myself safo 
on board, having recovered breath to speak, I exclaimed, 
*<Here am I, safe and sound ! just as well as if I had 
been here yesterday; better indeed. Ob> after this, I 
shall alwajrs trust to my own good fortune . I knew I 
should not be too late," 

When I came to reflect coolly, however, I was rather 
sorry that I had missed my passage in the Lion, with 
my friend and protector, and with most of the learned 
and ingenious men of the ambassador's sirit^, to whom 
I had been introduced, and who had seemed favouniUy 
disposed towards me* All the advantage I might have 
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tefivod utout Ih^if coByCTiation, <lmfag iMt loiigToyi^#> 
WB8 lost hy my own negligeiice. The Jaekal uwt com^ 
pany of the Lion and Hindostan in the Channel. As 
my friends afterward told me, they waited for us five 
da^s in Praya Bay ; but as no Jackal appeared, they 
aailed again without her. At length, to our grrat joy, 
we descried on the beach of Sumatra a board nailed to 
<a post, which our friends had set up there, with a writ- 
ten notice to inform us that the lion and Hindostan had 
toucdied on this shore on such a day, and to point out 
to us the course that we should keep in order to Join 
them. 

At the sight of this writing my spirits revired : the 
wind favourod us ; but, alas ! in passing the Straits of 
Banka, we were damaged so that we were obUged to re- 
turn to port to refit, and to take in fresh provision. Not 
a soul on board but wished it had been tneir fate to have 
had a berth in the other ships ; and I more loudly than 
any one else expressed this wish twenty times a day. 
When my companions heard that I was to have sailed 
in the ambassador's ship, if I had been time enough at 
Spithead, some pitied and some rallied me : but most 
said I deserved to be jnmished for my negligence. At 
length we joined the Lion and Hindostan at North I4and. 
Our friends had quite given up all hopes of ever seeing 
us again, and had actually bought at Batavia a Frencn 
bri^, to supply the place of the Jackal. To my great 
satisfaction, I was now received on board the Lion, and 
had an opportunity of conversing with the men of lite- 
rature and science, from whom I had been so unluckily 
separated during the former part of the voyage. Their 
conversation soon revived and increased my regret, when 
they told me of all that I had missed seemg at the va- 
rious places where they had touched : they talked to 
me with provoking fluency of the culture of manioc 
of the root of cassada, of which tapioca is made ; of the 
shrub called the cactus, on which the cochineal insect 
swarms and feeds ; and of the ipecacuanha-plant ; aU 
which they had seen at Rio* Janeiro, besides eight paint- 
ings representing the mamier in which the diamond and 
g<nd mines in the Brazils are worked. Indeed, upon 
cross-examination, I found that these pictures were mis- 
erably executed, and scarcel3r worth seeing. 

I regretted more the fine pineapples, which my copi- 
panions asswred me were in such abundaooe that wy 
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cleaned their ihxrords in them, as being the cheapest a^ 
that could be there procured. But, far beyond these 
vulgar objects of curiosity, I regretted not having learned 
any thing concerning the celS)rated upas-tree. I was 
persuaded thai, if I had been at Batavia, I should have 
extracted some information more precise than theilB 
gentlemen obtained from the keepers of the medical 
garden. 

I confess that my mortification at this disappointment 
did not arise solely from the pure love of natural his- 
tory: the upas-tree would have made a conspicuous 
figure in my quarto volume. I consoled myself, how- 
ever, by the determination to omit nothing that the vast 
em{)ire of China could afford to render my work enter- 
taining, instructive, interesting, and subhme. I antici- 
pated the pride with which I should receive the com- 
pliments4)f my friends and the public upon my valuable 
and incomparable work ; I anticipated the pleasure with 
which my father would exult in the celebrity of his son, 
and in the accomplishment of his own prophecies ; and, 
with these thoughts full in my mind, we landed at Met- 
tow, in China. 

I sat up late at night writing a sketch of my preface 
and j;iptes for the heads of chapters. I was tired, fell 
into a profound sleep, dreamed I was teaching the em- 
peror of China to pronounce " chrononhotontholojpos," 
and in the morning was waked by the sound of the 
gong, — ^the signal that the accommodation junks were 
realty to sail with the embassy to Pekin. I hurried on 
my "H+b*-, and was in the junk before the gong had done 
beating. I gloried in my celerity ; but before we had 
gone two leagues up the country, I found reason to re- 
pent of my precipitation ; I wanted to note down my 
first impressions on entering the Chinese territories; 
but, alas ! I felt in vain in my pocket for my pencil and 
note-book : I had left them both behind me on my bed. 
* Not only one note-book, but my whole dozen ; which, 
on leaving London, I had stuffed into a bag with my 
night-gown. Bag, night-gown, note-books, all were for- 
gotten ! 

However trifling it may appear, this loss of the little 
note-books was of material consequence. To be sure, 
it was easy to procure paper and make others; but^ 
because it was so easy, it was delayed from hour to hour, 
and from day to day ; and I went on writ^ my most 
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imlxnttiit rMnuks <m serapci of tM^er^ wMdi wei« 
always to be copied to-morrow into a note-boi^ t^t 
Was then to be made. 

We lurrived at Pekin, and were magnifioentlj lodged 
In a palace in thtt city; but here we were so strictly 
guarded that we could not stir be^rond the courts of the 
palace. You will say that in this confinement I had 
leisure sii^cient to maJ^e a note-book, and to copy my 
notes : so I had, and it was ray firm intention so to have 
done ; but I put it off because I thought it would take 
op but a few hours' time, and it could be done any day. 
Be^kles, the weather was so excessively hot, that for 
the first week I could do nothing but unbutton my waist- 
coat and drink sherbet. Visits of ceremony from man* 
darins took up much of our time : they sp<^e and moved 
like machines ; and it was vidth much difficulty that our 
interpreter made us understand the meaning of their 
formal sentences, which were seldom worth the trouble 
of deciphering. We saw them fan themselves, drink 
tea, eat sweetmeats and rice, and chew betel ; but it was 
scarcely worth while to come all the way from Europe 
to see this, especially as any common Chinese paper or 
scre^i would give an adequate idea of these figures in 
their accustomed attitudes. 

I spent another week in railing at these abominably 
stupid or unnecessarily cautious creatures of ceremony, 
and made memorandums for an eloquent chapter in my 
work. 

One morning we were agreeably surprised by a visit 
from a jnandarin of a very different description. We 
were astonished to hear a person in the habit of a Chi- 
nese, and bearing the title of a mandarin, address us in 
French : he informed us that he was originally a French 
Jesuit, and came over to China with several miaision- 
aries from Paris; but as they were prohibited from pro- 
mulgating their doctrines in this country, most of them 
hsul returned to France ; a few remained, assumed the 
dress and manners of the country, and had been elevated 
to the rank of mandarins as a reward for their learning. 
The conversation of our Chinese Jesuit was extremely 
entertaining and instructive ; he was delighted to hear 
news from Europe, and we were eager to obtain from 
him information respecting China. I paid particular 
attention to him, and I was so fortunate as to win his 
confidence, as far as the confidence of a Jesuit can be 
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won. He came frequently to Tint me, and did me tlia 
honour to spend some hours in my apartment. 

As he made it understood that these were literary 
visits, and as his character for propriety was well es- 
tablished with the government, he excited no suspicion, 
and we spent our time most delightfully between books 
and conversation. He gave me, by his anecdotes and 
descriptions, an insight into the characters and domes- 
tic lives of the inhabitants of Pekin, which I could not 
otherwise have obtained ; his talent for description was 
admirable, and his characters were so new to me that 
I was in continual ecstasy. I called him the Chinese 
La Bruyere ; and, anticipating the figure which his por- 
traits would make in my future work, thought that I 
could never sufficiently applaud his eloquence. He was 
fflad to lay aside the solemn gravity of a Chinese man- 
darin, and. to indulge the vivacity of a Frenchman; his 
vanity was gratifi^ by my praises, and he exerted him- 
self to the utmost to enhance my opinion of his talents. 

At length we had notice that it was the emperor^s 
pleasure to receive the embassy at his imperial residence 
m Tartary, at Jehol ; the seat of grateful coolness^ the gar^ 
den of inmimerable trees. From the very name of this 
place I augured that it would prove favourable to the in- 
spirations of genius, and determined to date at least one 
of the chapters or letters of my future work from this 
delightful retreat, the Sans Souci of China. Full of this 
intention, I set out upon our expedition into Tartary. 

My good friend the Jesuit, who had a petition to pre- 
sent to the emperor relative to some Chinese manu- 
scripts, determined, to my infinite satisfaction, to accom- 
pany us to Jehol; and our conducting mandarin. Van 
Tadge, arranged thingsso upon our journey that I en- 
joyed as much of my friend's conversation as possible. 
Never European travelling in these countries had such 
advantages as mine ; I had a companion who was able 
and wilUng to instruct me in every minute particular of 
the manners, and every general principle of the govern- 
ment and policy of the people. I was in no danger 
of falling into the ridiculous mistakes of travellers, 
who, having but a partial view of things and persons, 
argue absurdly, and grossly misrepresent, while they in- 
tend to be accurate. Many people, as my French man- 
darin observed, reason like Voltaire's famous traveller, 
who, happening to have a drunken landlord and a red* 
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haiired hndlady at the first hm where he mopped in Al« 
sace, wrote down among his memorandums, ** AU the 
men of Alsace drunkards : all the women red-haired." 
When we arrived at Jehol, the hurry of preparing for 
our presentation to the emperor, the want of a conve- 
nient writing-table, and perhaps my habit of procrasti- 
nation, prevented my wnting the cnapter for mj future 
work, or noting down any of the remarks which the 

Jesuit had made upon our journey. One morning, when 
collected my papers and scraps of memorandums with 
which the pockets of all my clothes were stuffed, I was 
quite terrified at the heap of confusion, and thrust all 
uiese materials for my quarto into a canvass bag, pur- 
posing to lay them smooth in a portfolio the next day*. 
But the next day I could do nothing of this sort, for wa 
had the British presents to unpack, which had arrived 
from Pekin ; the day after was taken up with our pre- 
sentation to the emperor ; and the day after that I had 
a new scheme in my head. The emperor, with much 
solemnity, presented with his own hand, to our ambas- 
sador, a casket, which he said was the most valuable 
present he could make to the King of England ; it con- 
tained the miniature pictures of the emperor's ancestors, 
with a few lines of poetry annexed to each, describing 
the character, and recording the principal events of each 
monarch's reign. It occurred to me that a set of similar 
portraits and poetical histories of the kings of England 
woi^dbea proper and agreeable offering to the Emperor 
of China: I consulted my friend the French mandarin, 
and he encouraged me by assurances that, as far as he 
could pretend to judge, it would be a present peculiarly 
suited to the emperor's taste ; and that in all probabihty 
I should be distinguished by some mark of his approba- 
tion, or some munificent reward. My friend promised 
to have the miniatures varnished for me in the Chinese 
taste ; and he undertook to present the work to the 
emperor when it should be finished. As it was sup- 
posed that the embassy would spend the whole winter 
m Pekin, I thought that I should have time enough to 
complete the whole series of British sovereigns. It was 
not necessary to be very scrupulous as to the resem- 
blance of my portraits, as the Emperor of China could 
not easily detect any errors of this nature : fortimately, 
I had brought from London with me striking likenesses 
of all the kings of England, with the principal events 
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of tlMir reign, m one larce theet of paper, which to* 
l<Higed to a joining-map of one of my bttle couains. In 
the conAiaiofi of mj packing up I had put it into my 
trunk instead of a sheet ahnanac, which lay on the same 
taHe. In the course of m;^ life many lucky accidents 
have happened to me even in consequence (ji my own 
carelessness ; yet that carelessness has aftennrard pre- 
rented my reaping any permanent advantage from my 
good fortune. 

Upon this occasion I was, however, determined that 
no laziness of mine should deprive me of an opportunity 
of maldng my fortune : I set to work immediately, aiMl 
astonished my friend by the facility with which I made 
verses. It was my custom to retire from the noisy 
i^Mutments of our palace to a sort of alcove, at the end 
of a lonff gallery in one of the outer courts, where our 
corps of artillery used to parade. After tiieir parade 
was over, the place was perfectly quiet and solitary^ for 
the remainder of the day and night. I used to sit up 
late, writing ; and one fine moonlight night I went out of 
my alcove to walk in the gallery, while I composed 
some lines on our great Queen Elizabeth. I could not 
finish the last couplet to my fancy : I sat down upon an 
artificial rock which was m the ifiiddle of the court, 
leaned my head upon my hand, and, as I was searching 
for an appropriate rhyme to glory, fell fast asleep. A 
noise like mat of a most violent clap of thunder 
awakened me ; 1 was thrown with my face flat upon the 
ground. 

When I recovered my senses the court was filled with 
persons, some Europeans, some Chinese, seeminf^ly just 
risen from their beds, with lanterns and torches m their 
hands ; all of them, with faces of consternation, asking 
one another what had happened ? The ground was cov 
ered with scattered fragments of wooden pillars, mats, 
and bamboo cane-work ; I looked and saw that one end of 
the g^ery in which I had been walking and the alcove 
were in ruins. There was a strong smell of gunpow- 
der. I now recollected that I had borrowed a powder- 
horn from one of the soldiers in the morning ; and that 
I had intended to load my pistols, but I delayed doing so. 
The horn, full of gunpowder, lay upon the table in the 
alcove all day, and the pistols, out of which I had shaken 
the old priming. When I went out to walk in the gal- 
.kry I left the cmidlc homing; and I siq^pose during my 
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^ep a flpaik ibn upon the loose gunpowder, set iire to 
that in the horn, and blew up the alcove. It was hidlt 
Of light wood and cane, and communicated only with a 
cane-work gallery, otherwise the mischief would have 
been more serious. As it was, the explosion had alarmed, 
not only all the ambassador's suite who lo^ed in the 
palace, but many of the Chinese in the neighbourhood, 
Who could not l>e made to conqnrehend how the accident 
had happened. 

Reproaches from all our own people were poured upon 
me without mercy ; and in the midst of my contrition 
I had not for some time leisure to lament the loss of all 
my kings of England : no vestige of them remained ; 
vm all the labour that I had bestowed upon their por- 
traits and their poetical histories was lost to the Emperor 
of China and to myself. What was still worse, I could not 
even utter a syllable of complaint, for nobody would 
sjrmpathize with me, all my companions were so much 
provoked by my negligence, and so apprehensive of the 
bad consequences which might ensue from this accident. 
The Chinese, who had been alarmed, and who departed 
evidently dissatisfied, would certainly mention what had 
happened to the mandarins of the city,^ and they would 
report it to the emperor. 

I resolved to apply for advice to my friend the Jesuit ; 
hut he increased mstead of diminishing our apprehen- 
sions : he said that the affair was much tdked of and mis- 
represented at Jehol; and that Hie Chinese, naturally 
timid, and si»picious of strangers, could not believe 
ttiat no injury was intended to them, and that the exj^o- 
nan was accidental. A child had been wounded by the 
lall of some of the ruins of the alcove, which were 
thrown with great violehce into a neighbouring house : 
the butt-end of one of my pistols was found in the street, 
and had been carried to the magistrate by the enraged 
populace, as evidence of our evil designs. My Jesuit 
observed to me that there was no possiluUty of reason- 
ing with the prejudices of any nation ; and he confessed 
he expected that this unlucky accident would have the 
most serious consequences. He had told me in confi- 
dence a circumstance that tended much to confirm this 
opinion : a few days before, when the emperor went to 
examine the British presents of artillery, and when the 
hrass mortars were tried, though he admired the inge- 
tmty of these instruments of destruction, yet he said 

Vol. v.— 1 17 
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that he deprecated the spirit of the people who em- 
ployed them ; and could not reconcile their improre- 
ments in the arts of war with the mild precepts of the 
religion which they professed. 

My friend the mandarin promised he would do all in 
his power to make the exact truth biown to the em» 
peror ; and to prerent the evil impressions wMch ft» 
prejudices of the populace, and perhaps the designinf 
misrepresentations of the city mandarins, might tend to 
create. I must suppose that the good offices of mj 
Jesuit were ineffectual, and that he either received a posi* 
tive order to interfere no more in our affairs, or that he 
was afraid of being implicated in our disgrace if he con- 
tinued his intimacy with me, for this was the last risii 
I ever received from him. 



CHAPTER n. 

In a few days the embassy had orders to return to 
Pekin. The ambassador's palace was fitted up for his 
winter^s residence ; and after our arrival he was arrang- 
ing his establishment, when, by a fresh mandate from 
the emperor, we were required to prepare with all pos- 
sible expedition for our departure from the Chinese do* 
minions. On Monday we received an order to leave 
Pekin the ensuing Wednesday; and all our remon- 
strances coiild procure only a delay ^f two days. Various 
causes were assigned for this peremptory order, and 
among the rest my unlucky accident was mentioned. 
However improbable it might seem that such a trifle 
could have had so great an effect, the idea was credited 
by many of my companions ; and 1 saw that 1 waai 
looked upon with an evil eye. 

I suffered extremely. I have often observed, that even 
remorse for my past negligence has tended to increase 
the original defect of my character. During our whole 
journey from Pekin to Canton, my sorrow for the late 
accident was an excuse to myself K>r neglecting to make 
either notes or observations. When we arrived at Can- 
ton my time was taken up with certain commissions for 
my friends at home, which 1 had delayed to execute 
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vhfle at Pekin, from the idea that we shoiild spend the 
whole winter there. The trunks were on board before 
all my commissions were ready, and I was obliged to 
pack up several toys and other articles in a basket. As 
to my papers, they still remained in the canvass bag into 
which I had stuffed them at Jehol : but I was certain of 
having leisure during our voyage home to arrange them, 
and to post my notes into Libcke's commonplace-book. 

At the beginning of the voyage, however, I suffered 
much from sea-sickness: towards the middle of the 
time I grew better, and indulged myself in the amuse- 
ment of fishing, while the weather was fine ; when the 
weather was not inviting, in idleness. Innumerable 
other petty causes of delay occurred: there was so 
much eating and drinking, so much singing and laughing, 
and such frequent card-playing in the cabin, that thou^ 
I produced my canvass bag above a hundred times, I 
never could accomplish sorting its contents : indeed, I 
seldom proceeded further than to untie the strings. 

One day I had the state cabin fairly to myself, and had 
really begun my work, when the steward came to let 
me know that mv Chinese basket was just washed over- 
board. In this basket were all the presents and com- 
missions which I had bought at Canton for my friends 
at home. I ran to the cSbin window, and had the mor- 
tification to see all mybeautiM scarlet calabash boxes, 
the fan for my cousin Lucy, and the variety of to3rs 
which I had bought for my little cousins/ all floating on 
the sea far out of my reach. I had been warned before 
that the basket would be washed overboard, and had in- 
tended to put it into a safe place ; but unluckily I delayed 
to do so. 

I was so much vexed with this accident that I could 
not go on with my writing: if it had not been for this 
interruption, I do beUeve I should that day have accom- 
plished my long-postponed task. I will not, indeed I 
cannot, record all the minute causes which afterward 
{Nrevented my executing my intentions. The papers 
were still in the same disorder, stuffed into the canvass 
bag, when I arrived in England. I promised myself that 
I would sort them the very day after I got home : but 
visits of congratulation from my friends upon my re- 
turn induced me to delay doing any thing for the first 
week. The succeeding week I had a raultipUcity of en- 
gagements : all my acquaintance, curious to hear a maa 
12 
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ocmverte wbo was frath frDOi CliiiiA» invited me to dia« 
oer and tea (wurties; and I could not possibly refuse 
these kind inritations, and shut myself up in my room, 
like a hackney author, to write. My father often urged 
me to begin my quarto ; for he knew that other gentle- 
men who went out with the embassy designed to write 
the history of the voyage ; and he, being a bookseller, 
and used to the ways of authors, foresaw what would 
happen. A fortnight after we came home the following 
advertisement appeared in the papers : — ^^ Now in the 
press, and speedily will be published, a Narrative of the 
British Embassy to China, containing the various Cir- 
cumstances of the Embassy ; with Accounts of the Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Chinese ; and a Description 
of the Country, Towns, Cities, Ac." 

I never saw my poor father turn so pale or look so 
angry as when he saw this advertisement : he handed it 
across the breakfast-table to me. 

"There, Baal," cried he, "1 told you what would 
happen, and you would not believe me. But this is the 
way you have served me all your life, and this is the 
way you will go on to the day of your death, putting 
things off till to-morrow. This is the way you have 
lost every opportunity of distingmshing yourself; every 
chance, and you have had many, of advancing yonrself 
in the world ! What signifies all I have done for you, or 
all you can do for yourself 1 Your genius and education 
are of no manner of use. Why, there is that heavy 
dog, as you used to call hini at Eton, Johnson ; look 
how he is getting on in the world, by mere dint of af^li- 
cation and sticking steadily to his profession. He will 
beat you at every thing, as he beat you at Eton in writing 
verses." 

" Only in copying them, sir. My verses, everybody 
said, were far better than liis ; only, unluckily, I had not 
mine finished and copied out in time." 

" Well, sir, and that is the very thing I complain ot 
I suppose you will tell me that your Voyage to China 
will be far better than this which is aavertised this 
morning." 

" To be sure it will, father ; for I have had opportuni- 
ties, and collected materials, which this man, whoever 
he is, cannot possibly have obtained. I have had such 
assistance, such information from my friend the 
ciQBary— " 



*' Bui tirliat signifies yoirir misftioiianrt yoiff inf^^ 
your abilities, and your materials?" cried my fether, 
raising his voice. *' Your book is not out, your book 
-will never be finished; or it will be done too late, and 
nobody will read it ; and then you may throw it into the 
fire. Here you have an oiq)OTtunity of establishing your 
fame, and making yourself a great author at once ; and 
if you throw it away, Basil, I give you fair notice, I 
never will pardon you." 

I promised my father that I would set about my work 
to-morrow ; and pacified him by repeating that this hasty 
publication, which had just been advertised, must be 
a catchpenny, and that it would serve only to stimulate 
-instead of satisfying the puUic curiosity. My quarto, I 
said, would appear afterwavd with a much better |;race, 
and would be sought for by every person of science, 
taste, and literature. 

Soothed by these assurances, my father recovered his 
good-humour, and trusted to my promise that I would 
commence my great work the ensuing day. I was fully 
in earnest. I went to my canvass bag to prepare my 
materials. Alas, I found them in a terrible condition ! 
The seawater, somehow or other, had got to them dur« 
ing the voyage ; and many of my most precious docu- 
ments were absolutely illegible. The notes, written in 
pencil, were almost effaced, and, when I had smoothed 
the crumpled scraps, 1 could make nothing of them. It 
was with the utmost difficulty I could read even those 
that were written in ink; they were so viUanously 
scrawled and so terribly blotted. When I had made out 
the words, I was often at a loss for the sense ; because 
I had trusted so much to the excellence of my memory, 
that my notes were never either sufliciently full or 
accurate. Ideas which I had thought could never be 
effaced from my mind were now totally forgotten, and 
I could not comprehend my own mysterious eUiptical 
hints and memorandums. I rememoer spending two 
hours in trying to make out what the following words 
could mean: &?y — aUa — hoy a; — hoy a^ hoy a, — hoy — wau" 
dthoya. 

At last, I recollected that they were merely the sounds 
of the words used by the Chinese sailors in towing the 
junks, and I was much provoked at having wasted my 
time in tr3ring to remember what was not worth record- 
ing. Another day I was puzzled by the following memo- 
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riB— €. tradition— 300O—S00 before J. C.^^ which, aft^r 
Ihree-quarters of an hour's study, I discovered to mean 
that the wall of China is 80 feet high, 84 feet broad, and 
130 miles long; and that a mandarin told me, that, ac« 
cording to CMnese tradition, this wall had been buQt 
above 3000 years, that is, 200 before the birth of our 
Saviour. 

On another scrap of paper, at the very bottom of the 
bag, I found the words, " Wheazou — Chanchin — Cua» 
boocow — Caungchumfoa — Callachottueng — Quanshan- 
glin — Callachotre shansu," &c. ; all which I found to be 
a list of towns and villages through which we had passed, 
or palaces that we had seen ; but how to distinguish 
hese asunder I knew not, for all recollection of them 
was obliterated from my mind, and no further notes 
respecting them were to be found. 

After many days' tiresome attempts, I was obliged to 
give up all hopes of deciphering the most important of 
my notes, — ^those which I had made from the information 
of the French missionary. Most of what 1 had trusted 
BO securely to my memory was defective in some slight 
circumstances, which rendered the whole useless. My 
materials for my quarto shrank into a very small com- 
pass. I flattered myself, however, that the elegance of 
my composition, and the moral and political reflections 
With which I intended to intersperse the work, would 
compensate for the paucity of facts in my narrative. 
That I might devote my whole attention to the business 
of writing, I determined to leave Ijondon, where I met 
with so many temptations to idleness, and set off to pay 
a visit to my uncle Lowe, who lived in the country, in 
a retired part of England. He was a farmer, a plain, 
sensible, affectionate man ; and as he had often invited 
me to come and see him, I made no doubt that I should 
be an agreeable guest. I had intended to write a 
few lines the week before I set out, to say that I was 
coming; but I put it off till at last I thought that it 
would be useless, because I should get there as soon as 
my letter. 

I had soon reason to regret that I had been so negli* 
gent : for my appearance at my uncle's, instead of cre- 
ating that general joy which I had expected, threw the 
whole house into confusion. It happened that there 
was company in the house, and all the beds were occii- 
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Bcationtobair my^annt Lowesajr^inaTmce of mingled 
distreM and reproach, " Come ! is he V— My goodness I 
What Shan we do for a bed 1— HowNCOuld he think of 
coming without writing a line beforehand? My good* 
ness ! I wish he was a hundred miles off, I'm sure." 

My uncle shook hands with me, and welcomed me to 
old England again, and to his house ; which, he said, 
should always be open to all his relations. I saw that 
he was not pleased ; and, as he was a man who, accord* 
ing to the Enffhsh phrase, scorned to keep a thing long 
tipofi his fmnd^ne let me know, before he had fimshea 
his first glass of ale to my good health, that he was 
fndinaile to take it very unkind indeed that, after aU he 
had said about my writing a letter now and then, just to 
say how I did, and how I was gmnff on, I had never pit 

rm to paper to answer one of his letters since the day 
first promised to write, which was the day I went to 
Eton school, till this, present time of speaking. I had 
no good apology to make for myself, but I attempted 
all manner of excuses ; that I had put off writing from 
day to day, and from year to year, till I was awamed 
lo write at all ; that it was not firom want of affeo- 
lion, &o. 

My uncle took up his pipe and puffed away while I 
i^>oke : and when I had said all that I could devise, I sat 
•dent ; for I saw by the looks of all present that I had 
not mended the matter. My aunt pursed up her mouUi, 
and " wondered, if she must tell the plain truth, that so 
great a scholar as Mr. Basil could not, when it must 

g've him so little trouble to indite a letter, write a few 
les to an uncle who had begged it so often, and who 
had ever been a good friend." 

. " Say nothing of that," said my uncle ; " I scorn to 
have that put mto account. I loved the boy, and all I 
could do was done of course ; that's nothing to the pur- 
pose ; but the longest day I have to live I'll never trouble 
him with begging a letter from him no more. For now 
I see he does not care a fig for me ; and of course I do 
not care a fig for he. Lucy, hold up your head, girl ; and 
don't look as if you were going to oe hanged." 

My cousin Lucy was the only person present who 
seemed to have any compassion for me ; aiki, as I lifle4 
ixp my eyes to look at her when her father spoke, she 
eppeared to me quite beantifiiL i had always thought 
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Iwr a jaretty ^1, but she nerer strack me as any ihifljf 
very extraordinary till this moment. I was very sorry 
that I had offended my micle : I saw he was seriously 
displeased, and that his pride, of which he had a laif^e 
portion, had conquered his affection for me. 

" 'Tis easier to lose a friend than gain one, young 
man," said he ; " and take my word for it, as this world 
goes, 'tis a foolish thing to lose a friend for want of 
writing a letter or so. Here's seven years 1 hare been 
begging a letter now and then, and could not get one. 
Never wrote a line to me before you went to China ; 
should not have known a word about it but for my wife, 
who met you by mere chance in London, and ^ve you 
some little commissions for the children, which it seems 
vou forgot till it was too late. Then, after you came 
back, never wrote to me." 

" And even not to write a line to give one notice of 
his coming here to-night," added my aunt. 

" Oh, as to that," reined my uncle, " he can never 
find our larder at a nonplus : we have no dishes for him 
dressed Chinese fashion ; but as to roast-beef of old 
Endand, which, I take it, is worth all the foreign meats 
in me world, he is welcome to it, and to as much of it 
as he pleases. I shall always be glad to see him as a 
relation, and so forth, as a good Christian ought, but not 
as the favourite he used to be — that is out of the ques^ 
tion ; for things cannot be both done and undone, Bnd 
time that's past cannot come back again, that is clear; 
and cold water thrown on a warm heart puts it out ; 
and there's an end of the matter. Lucy, bring me my 
nightcap." 

Lucy, I think, sighed once ; and I am sure I sighed 
above a dozen times ; but my uncle put on his red night- 
cap, and heeded us not. I was in hopes that the next 
morning he would have been better disposed towards me 
after having slept off his anger. The moment that 1 
appeared in the morning, the children, who had been in 
bed when 1 arrived the preceding night, crowded round 
roe, and one cried, " Cousin Basil, have you brought me 
the tumbler you promised me from China!" 

" Cousin Basil, where's my boat 1" 

<* O Basil, did you bring me the calabash box that you 
promised me 1" 

" And pr^-y," cried my aunt, " did you bring my Lucy 
Ibe fan that she commissioned you to get t" 
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^No, rn wanaat,** said ray uncle. ''He Uiat cannot 
faring himself to write a letter in the course of seven 
years to his friends will not be apt to trouble his heatd 
about their foolish commissions when he is in foreign 
parts." 

Though I was abashed and vexed^ I summoned suf- 
ficient courage to reply that I had not neglected to exe- 
cute the commissions of any of my frien& : but that, by 
an unlucky accident, the basket into which I had packed 
all their things was washed overboard. 

" Hum !" said my uncle. 

** And pray," said my aunt, " why were they all packed 
in a basket ? Why were not they put into your trunks, 
where they mis^ht have been safe ?" 

I was obliged to confess that I had delayed to pur- 
chase them till after we left Pekin ; and that the trunks 
were put on board before they were^all procured at 
Canton. My vile liabit of procrastination ! How did I 
suffer for it at this moment I Lucy began to make ex- 
cuses for me, which made me blame myself the more : 
ahi^ said that, as to her fan, it would have been of little 
or no use to her ; that she was sure she should have 
tooken it before it had been a week in her possession ; and 
that, therefore, she was glad that she had it not. The chil- 
dren were clamorous in their grief for the loss of the 
boat» the tumbler, and the calabash boxes ; but Lucv 
contrived to quiet them, and to make my peace with all 
the younger part of the family. To reinstate me in my 
uncle's good graces was impossible; he would only 
repeat to her, ** The young man has lost my good opin- 
ion ; he will never do any good. From a chud upward 
he has always put off doing every thing he ought to do. 
He will never do any good ; he will never be any thing." 

My aunt was not my friend, because she suspected 
that Lucy liked me; and she thought her daughter 
might do much better than marry a man who had quitted 
the profession to which he was bred, and was, as it 
seemed, little likely to settle to any other. My preten- 
sions to genius and my literary qualifications were of 
no advantage to me, either with my uncle or my aunt ; 
the one being only s^good farmer, and the other only a 
good housewife. 'Aey contented themselves with 
asking me, coolly, what I had ever made by beinff an 
sirtlMirl And when I was forced to answer nothings 
they smiled upon me in scorn. My pride was rous€«L 
13 
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and I boasted that I expected to receive at least 600/. 
for my Voyage to China, which I hoped to complete in 
a few weeks. My aunt looked at me with astonii^.ment ; 
and, to prove to her that I was not passing the 4K>imds 
of truth, I added that one of my travelling companions 
had, as I was credibly informed, receiv^ a thousand 
pounds for his narrative, to which mine would certaiidy 
be far superior. 

" When it is done, and when you have the money in 
your hand to show us, I shall believe you," said my 
aunt ; *' and then, and not till then, you may begin to 
think of my Lucy." 

" He shall never have her," said my uncle ; " he will 
never come to good. He shall never have her." 

The time which I ought to have spent in composing 
my quarto I now wasted in fruitless endeavours to re- 
cover the good ^ces of my uncle. Love, assisted as 
usual by the spirit of opposition, took possession of my 
heart ; and how can a man in love write quartoes 1 I be- 
came more indolent than ever, for I persuaded myself 
that no exertions could overcome my uncle's 'prejudice 
against me; and, without his approbation, I despaired 
of ever obtaining Lucy's hand. 

During my stay at my uncle's, I received several let- 
ters from my father, inquiring how my work went on, 
and urging me to proceed as rapidly as possible, lest an- 
other Voyage to China, which it was reported was now 
composing by a gentleman of high reputation, should come 
out, and preclude mine for ever. I cannot account for 
my folly : the power of habit is imperceptible to those 
who submit passively to its tyranny. From day to day 
I continued procrastinating and sighing, till at last the 
fatal news came that Sir George Staunton's History of 
the Embassy to China, in two volumes quarto, was ac- 
tually published. 

There was an end of all my hopes. I left my uncle's 
house in despair : I dreaded to see my father. He over- 
whelmed me with well-merited reproaches.. All his ex- 
pectations of my success in life were disappointed; he 
was now convinced that I should never make my talents 
useful to myself or to my family. A settled melancholy 
appeared in his countenance : he soon ceased tomrge me 
to any exertion, and I idled away my time, deploring 
tiiat I could not marry my Lucy, and resolving upon a 
thousand schemes for advancing myself^but alway« dd* 
I^yiig their execution till to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Two years passed away ip this manner ; about the end 
of which time my poor father died. I cannot describe 
the mixed sensations of grief and self-reproach which 
I felt at his death. I knew that I had never fulfilled his 
sanguine prophecies, and that disappointment had long 
preyed upon his spirits. This was a severe shock to 
me : I was roused from a state of stupefaction by the 
necessity of acting as my father's executor. 

Among his bequests was one which touched me par- 
ticularly, because I was sensible that it was made from 
kindness to me. ^ I give and bequeath the full-length 
picture of my son Basil, taken when a boy (a very prom- 
ising boy) at Eton school, to my brother Lowe. I 
should say to my sweet niece Lucy Lowe, but am afraid 
of giving offence." 

I sent the picture to my uncle Lowe, with a copy of 
the words of the will, and a letter written in the bitter- 
ness of grief. My uncle, who was of an afiectionate 
though positive temper, returned me the following, 
answer: 

"Dbar Nephew Basil, 
** Taking it for granted you feel as much as I do, it 
being natural you should, and even more, I shall not 
refuse to let my Lucy have the picture bequeathed ta 
me by my good brother, who could not offend me dyin^r 
never having done so Uving. As to you, Basil, this is 
no time for reproaches, which would be cruel; but, 
without meaning to look back to the past, I must add 
that I mean nothing by giving the picture to Lucy but 
respect for my poor brother's memory. My opinions 
remaining as heretofore, I think it a duty to my girl to 
be steady in my deteimination ; convinced that no man 
(not meaning you in particular) of what I caU a putting" 
off temper could make her happy, she being too mild to 
scold and bustle, and do the man's business in a family. 
This is the whole of my mind without malice ; for how 
could I, if I were malicious, which I am not, bear mal- 
ice, and at such a time as this, against my own nephew 1 



and as to anger, that is soon over with me ; and thotigh 
I said I never would forgive you, Basil, for not writing to 
me for seven years» I do now forgive you with all my 
heart. So let that be off your conscience. And now I 
hope we shall be very good friends all the rest of our 
lives; that is to say, putting Lucy out of tiie question; 
for, in my opinion, it is a disagreeable thing to ha^« any 
bickerings between near relations. So, my dear nephew* 
wishing you all health and hairiness, I hope you will 
now setue to business. My wife tells me ^e hews you 
are left in a good way by my poor brother's care and 
industry ; and she seiuls her love to you, in whkh all 
the family unite; and hoping you will write ihmx tini« 
to time, I remain, 

^ My dear nephew Basil, 

'* Your affecticmaite uncle, 

"Thomas Low».'> 

My aunt Lowe added a postsciipt, inquiring mdre par- 
ticularly into the state of my anairs. I answered, by 
return of post, that my good father had left me mucb 
richer than 1 either expected or deserved : his credit in 
the booksellers' line was extensive and well estaUiahed; 
his shop was well furnished, and he had a considers]^ 
sum of money in bank ; besides many g9od debts duo 
from authors, to whom he had advanced cash. 

My aunt Lowe was governed by her interest as de- 
cidedly as my uncle was swayed by his humour and 
affection; and, of course, became more favourable 
towards me when she found that my fortune was better 
than she had expected. She wrote to exhort me to at- 
tend to my busmess, and to prove to my uncle that I 
could cure myself of my negligent habits. She prooi- 
ised to befriend me, and to do every thing to obtain 
my uncle's consent to my union with Lucy, upon coo-, 
dition that I would for six months steadily persevere, 
or, as she expressed herself^ show that I could come to 
good. 

The motive was powerful, sufficiently powerful to 
conquer the force of inveterate habit. I applied reso- 
lutely to business, and supported the credit whidi my 
father's .punctuality had obtained from his customers. 
During the course of six entire months, I am not con- 
scious of having neglected or delayed to do any thing 
of consequence that I ought to have done, except whst* 
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tinff my ncor. My aunt Loire faithftdly kept lier word 
widi me, and took every opportunity of representing, in 
the most fovourable manner to my uncle, the reforma- 
tion that love had wrought in my character. 

I went to the country, fuH of hope, at the end of ray 
six prdi)ationary months. My uncle, however, with a 
mixture of obstmacy and good sense, ref^ed to my amt 
ia my presence, *' This reformation that you tuk of, 
wife, won't last. Twas begun by love, as you say ; and 
will end with love, as / say. You and I know, my dear, 
love lasts little longer than the hone3naioon ; and Lucy 
is not, or ought not to be, such a simpleton as to look 
only to what a husband will be for one short month of 
his life, when she is to live with him for twenty, 
thirty, maybe forty Imig years ; and no help for it, let 
Mm turn out what h^ wul. I beg your paid<m, nephew 
Basil ; but where my Lucy's happiness is at stake, I must 
speak my mind as a father should. My opinion, Lucy, 
is, that he is not a whit changed ; and so I now let yon 
understand, if you marry the man, it must be without 
my consent." 

Lucy turned exceedingly pale, and I grew extremely 
angry. My uncle had, as usual, recourse to his pipe ; 
wA to all the ekx^nce which love and indignation 
could inspire, he would only answer, between the whifis 
of his smoking, '' If my drl marries you, nephew Basil, 
I say ^e must do so without ray consent.'' 

Lucy's afiection for me struggled for some time with 
her sense of duty to her father ; her mother supported 
my cause with much warmth ; having once declared in 
my favour, she considered herself as bound to maintain 
her side of the question. It became a trial of power 
between my uncle and aunt ; and their passions rose so 
hig^ in the conflict, that Lucy trembled for the conse- 
quences. 

One day she took an opportimlty of speaking to me 
in private. " My dear Basil," said she, " we must part. 
You see that I can never be yours with my father's con- 
sent ; and without it I could never be happy, even in 
being united to you. I will not be the cause of misery 
to all those whom I love best in the world. I will not 
set my father and mother at variance. I cannot bear 
to hear the altercations, which rise higher and hiffher 
between them every day. Let us part, and all will be 
light again." 
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It was in ?ain that I combated her resolution : I alter* 
nately resented and deplored the weakness which induced 
Luc^ to sacrifice her own happiness and mine to the 
obstinate prejudices of a father ; yet I could not avoid 
respecting her the more for her adhering to what she 
believed to be her duty. The sweetness of temper, 
gentleness of disposition, and filial piety which she, 
showed on this tr3dng occasion ehdeared her to me 
beyond expression. 

Her father, notwithstanding his determination to be 
as immoveaUe as a rock, began to manifest symptoms 
of internal agitation ; and one night, after breaking his 
pipe, and throwing down the tongs and poker twicci 
which Lucy twice replaced, he exclaimed, " Lucy, ^1, 
you are a k)o1 ! and, what is worse, you are grown mto 
a mere shadow. You are breaking my hearts Why, I 
know this man, this Basil, this cursed nephew of mme, 
will never come to good. But cannot you marry him 
without my consent t" 

Upon tms hint Lucy's scruples vanished ; and a few 
days afterward we were married. Prudence, virtue, 
pnde, love, every strong motive which can act upon the 
human mind stimulated me to exert myself to prove that 
I was worthy of this most amiable woman. A year 
passed away, and my Lucy said that she had no reason 
to repent of her choice. She took the most affectionate 
pains to convince her father that she was perfectly 
happy, and that he had judged of me too harsUy. His 
delight at seeing his daughter happy vanquished his re- 
luctance to acknowledge that he had changed his opinion. 
I never shall forget the pleasure I felt at hearing him 
confess that he had been too positive, and that his Lucy 
had made a good match for herself. 

Alas! when I had obtained this testimony in my 
favour, when I had estabUshed a character for exertion 
and punctuality, I began to relax in my efforts to deserve 
it : I indulged myself in my old habits of procrastina* 
tion. My customers and country correspondents began 
to complain that their letters were unanswered, and that 
their orders were neglected. Their remonstrances be- 
came more and more urgent in process of time ; and 
nothing but actually seeing the dates of their letters 
could convince me that they were in the right, arai that 
I was in the wrong. An old friend of my father's, a 
rich gentleman, who loved books, and bought •'I that 
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were worth buying, sent me, in March, an order for 
books to a considerable amount. In April he wrote to 
remind me of his first letter. 

" My dear Sir, « April 3. 

" Last month I wrote to request that you would send 
me the following books : — ^I have been much disajmointed 
by not receiving them ; and I request you will be so 
good as to forward them immediately, 

" I am, my dear sir, 

" Yours sincerely, 

"J. C." 

In May he wrote to me again : 

" Dear Sir, 
'' I am much surprised at not having yet received the 
books I wrote for last March— beg to know the cause of 
this delay ; and am, "Dear sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

"J. C." 

A fortnight afterward, as I was packinj^up the books 
for this gentleman, I received the following: 

"Sib, 
" As it is now above a quarter of a year since I wrote 
to you for books, which you have not yet sent to me, I 
have been obUged to apply to another bookseller. 

" I am much concerned at being compelled to this : I 
had a great regard for your father, and would not will- 
ingly break off my connexion with his son ; but really 
you have tried my patience too far. Last year I never 
had from you any one new pubUcation until it was in 
the hands of all my neighbours ; and I have often been 
under the necessity of borrowing books which I had 
bespoken from you months before. I hope you will 
take this as a warning, and that you will not use any of 
vour other fHends as you have used, 

"Sir, 
" Your humble servant, 

"J. C.»' 

This reprimand had little effect upon me, because, at 
the time when I received it, I was intent upon an object 



In coapsrifloawithwliich the toade of a booika^er ap- 
peared absolutely below my eonaideTation. I waa ii^ 
venting a set of new taxes for tbe minister, to which I 
expected to be liberally rewarded. I was ever search- 
ing for some short cut to the temple of Fame, mstead of 
foUowing the beaten road. 

I was much encouraged by parsons intimately conr 
nected with those high in power to hope that my new 
taxes would be adopted ; and I spent my time in attend- 
ance upon my patrons, leaving the care of my business 
to my foreman, a young man whose head the whole 
week was intent upon ri<&ng out on Sunday. With such 
a master and such a foreman affairs could not go on well. 

My Lucy, notwithstanding her great reaped for my 
abilities, and her confidence in my promises, often hinted 
that she fesured ministers might not ajb last make me 
amends for the time I devoted to my system of taxa- 
tion ; but I persisted. The file of unanswered letters 
was filled even to the top of the wire ; the drawer of un- 
settled accounts made me sigh profoundly, whenever it 
was accidentally opened. I soon acquired a horror of 
business, and practised all the arts of apology, evasion, 
and invistt)ihty, to which procrastinators must sooner or 
later be reduced. My conscience gradually became cal- 
lous : and I could, without compunction, promise, with a 
face of truth, to settle an account to-mofrowi without 
having the slightest hope of keeping my word, 

I was a publisher as well as a bookseller, and was as- 
sailed by a tribe of rich and poor authors. The rich 
complained continually of delays that affected their 
fame ; the poor of delays that concerned their interest, 
and sometimes their very existence. I was cursed with 
a compassionate as well as with a procrastinating tem- 
per; and I frequently advanced money to my ^oor 
authors, to compensate for my neriect to settle their 
accoimts, and to free myself from the torment of their 
reproaches. 

. They soon learned to take a double advantage of my 
virtues and my vices. The list of my poor authors in- 
creased, for I was an encourager of genius. I trusted 
to my own judgment concerning every performance that 
was offered to me ; and I was often obliged to pay for 
having neglected to read, or to send to press, these mul- 
tifarious manuscripts. After having kept a i>oor devil 
of an tothor upon the tenterhooks, of eicpectation for an 
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tmconscionalde time, I could not say to him, **8ir, I 
have never c^ned your manuscript ; there it is, in that 
heap of rubbish : take it awa^ for neayen's sake." No, 
hardened as I was, I never failed to make some compli- 
ment, or some retribution ; and my compliments were 
often in the end the most expensive species of retribution. 

My rich authors soon deserted me, and hurt my credit 
in the circles of literary fashion by their clamours. I 
had ample experience, yet I had never been able to de- 
cide whether I would rather meet the "desperate 
misery" of a famishing pamj^eteer, or the exasperated 
vanity of a rich amateur. Every one of my authors 
seemed convinced that the fate of Europe or the salva- 
tion of the world depended upon the pubUcation of their 
book on some particidar day ; while I all the time was 
equally persuaded that their works were mere trash in 
comparison with my new system of taxation : conse- 
quently I postponed their business, and pursued my 
favourite tax-scheme. 

I have the pride and pleasure to say that all my taxes 
were approved and adopted, and brought in an immense 
increase of revenue to the state ; but I have the mortifi- 
cation to be obliged to add, that I never, directly or indi- 
rectly, received the slightest pecuniary reward ; and thf 
credit of alll had proposed was snatched from me by a 
rogue, who had no other merit than that of being shaved 
sooner than I was one frosty morning. If I had not put 
off whetting my razor the preceding day, this would not 
have happened. To such a trifling instance of my un- 
fortunate habit of procrastination must I attribute one 
of the most severe disappointments of my life. A rival 
financier, who laid claim to the prior invention and sug- 
gestion of my principal taxes, was appointed to meet 
me at the house of my great man at ten o'clock in the 
morning. My opponent was punctual ; I was half an 
hour too late ; his claims were established ; mine were 
rejected, because I was not present to produce my 
proofs. When I arrived at my patron's the insolent 
porter shut the door in my face ; and so ended all hopes 
from my grand system of taxation. 

I went home and shut myself up in my room, to give 
vent to my grief at leisure ; but I was not permitted to 
indulge my sorrow long in peace. I was summoned by 
my foreman to come down stairs to one of my enraged 
authors, who positively refused to quit the shop without 
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sMiOf me. Of th^ whole irritable race, the man who 
was DOW waiting to see me was the most violent. He 
was a man of some genius and learning, with great fnne- 
tensions and a vindictive spirit. He was poor, yet hved 
among the rich; and his arrogance could be equalled 
only by his susceptibility. He was known in our house 
by the name of Thaumaturgos, the retailer of wan4er9,he' 
cause he had sent me a manuscript with this title ; ax^ 
once or twice a week we received a letter or message 
from him, to inquire when it would be published. I had 
unfortunately mislaid this precious manuscript. Under 
this circumstance, to meet the author was almost as 
dreadful as to stand the shot of a pdstol. Down stairs 
I went, unprovided with any apology. 

'* Sir,'* cried my angry man, suppressing his passion, 
"as you do not &id it worth your while to publish 
Thamiaturgos^ you will be so obliging as to let me have 
my manuscript." 

" Pardon me, my dear sir," interrupted I ; "it shall 
certainly appear this spring." 

" SjMTing ! Zounds, sir, don't talk to me of spring. 
Why you told me it should be out at Christmas ; you 
said it should be out last June ; you promised to send it 
to press before last Easter. Is this the way I am to be 
treated?" 

" Pardon me, my dear sir. I confess I have used you 
and the world very ill ; but the pressure of business must 
plead mv apology." 

" Look you, Mr. Basil Lowe, I am not come here to 
listen to commonplace excuses. I have been ill used, 
and know it ; and the world shall know it. 1 am not 
isnorant of the deugns of my enemies ; but no cabal 
uiall succeed against me. Thaumaturgos shaU not be 
suppressed ! Thaumaturgos shall see the light ! Thaur 
maturgos shall have justice in spite of all the machina- 
tions of malice. Sir, I demand my manuscript." 

" Sir, it shall be sent to you to-morrow." 

" To-morrow, sir, will not do for me. I have heard 
of to-morrow from you this twelvemonth past. I will 
have ray manuscript to-day. I do not leave this spot 
without Thaumaturgos." 

Thus driven to extremities, I was compelled to con- 
fess that I could not immediately lay my hand upon it ; 
but I added that the whole house should be searched for 
it instantly. It is impossible to describe the indig&atioa 



isdilch my anthoi expressed. I ran away to search the 
house. He followed me, and stood by while I rwn- 
maged in drawers and boxes full of papers, and tossed 
over heaps of manuscripts. No Thaumaturgos could be 
found. The author declared that he had no copy of the 
manuscript ; that he had been offered 5001. for it by an- 
other bookseller ; and that, for his own part, he would 
not lose it for twice that sum. Lost, however, it evi- 
dently was. Ho stalked out of my house, bidding me 
prepare to abide by the consequences. I racked my 
memory in vain to discover what I had done with this 
bundle of wonders. I could recollect only that I carried 
it a week in my great-coat pocket, resolving every day 
to lock it up; and that I went to the Mount coffee- 
house in this coat several times. These recollections 
w^e of Uttle use. 

A suit was instituted against me for the value of 
Hiaumaturgos : and the damages were modestly laid by 
the author at eight hundred ffuineas. The cause was 
highly interesting to all the tribe of London booksellers 
am authors. The court was crowded at an early hour ; 
several people of fa^on, who were partisans of the 

glaintiff, appeared in the gallery ; many more, who were 
18 enemies, attended on purpose to hear my counsel 
ridicule and abuse the pompous Thawnaturgos. I had 
great hopes myself Uiat we might win the day ; especially 
as the lawyer on the opposite side was my old com- 
petitor at Eton, that Johnson whom I had always con- 
sidered as a mere laborious drudge, and a very heavy 
fellow. How this heavy fellow ffot up in the worid, 
and how he contrived to supply oydmt of study the 
want of natural talents, I cannot tell ; but this I know 
to my cost, that he managed his client's cause so ably, 
and made a speech so full of sound law and clear sense, 
as effectually to decide the cause against me. I was 
eondemned to pay 500/. damages and costs of suit 
Five hundred pounds lost by delaying to lock up a bun- 
dle of papers ! Everybody pitied me, because the pun* 
ishment seemed so disproportioned to the offence. The 
pity of everybody, however, did not console me for the 
lossof my money. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The trial was puMished in the papers : my uncle Lowt 
read it, and all my credit with him was lost for ever. 
Lucy did not utter a syllable of reproach or complaint ; 
but she used all her gentle influence to prevail upon me 
to lay aside the various schemes which I had formed for 
making a rapid fortune, and urged me to devote my 
whole attention to my business. 

The loss which I had sustained, though great, was not 
irremediable. I was moved more by my wife's kindness 
than I could have been by the most outrageous Invective. 
But what is kindness, what is affection, what are the 
best resolutions, opposed to all-powerful habit I I put 
off settling my affairs till I had finished a pampUet 
against government, which my friends and the critics 
assured me would make my fortune, by attaching to my 
shop all the opposition members. 

My pamphlet succeeded, was highly praised, and 
loudly abused : answers api)eared, and 1 was called upon 
to provide rejoinders. Time thus passed away, and 
while I was gaining fame, I every hour lost money. I 
was threatened with bankruptcy. I threw aside my 
pamphlets, and, in the utmost terror and confusion, 
began, too 1 te, to look into my affairs. 1 now attempted 
too much : I expected to repair by bustle the effects of 
procrastination. The nervous anxiety of my mind pre- 
vented me from doing any thing well ; whatever I was 
employed about appeared to me of less consequence 
than a hundred other things which ought to be done. 
The letter that I was writing, or the account that I was 
settling, was but one of a multitude ; which had all 
equal claims to be expedited immediately. My courage 
failed ; I abandoned my business in despair. A com- 
mission of bankruptcy was taken out against me ; all 
my goods were seized, and I became a prisoner in the 
King's Bench. 

My wife's relations refused to give me any assistance ; 
but her father offered to receive' her and her little boy, 
on condition that she would part from me, and spend 
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lively refused; and I never shall forget the maimer of 
her refosi^ H^ character rose in adversi^. With 
the ntniost feminine gentleness and delicacy, she had a 
degree of courage and fortitude which I have seldom 
seen equalled in any of my own sex. She followed me 
to prison, and supported my isqfnrits by a thousand daily 
instances of kindness. During ei^teen months that 
she passed with me in a prison, which we then thought 
must be ray abode for life, she never, by word or look, 
reminded me that I was the cause of our misfortunes ; 
on the contrary, sfae cbrove this idea from my thoughts 
with all the adoress of female afitetkMU I oaanot, even 
at th»3 ^stance of time, recall &ese things to memory 
without tears. 

What a woman, what a wife had I reduced to distress ! 
I never saw her, even in the fiist mon^ of our mar- 
riage, so cheerful and so t^ider as at this period. She 
seemed to have no existence but in me and in our little 
boy, of whom she was dotmgly (end. He was at this 
time just able to run about and talk ; his playful caresses, 
ys thoughtless gaiety, and at times a certain tone of 
compassion for poor |m^, w^e very touching. Alas I he 
little foresaw .... But let me go on with my 
history, If I can, without anticipation. 

Among ray creditors was a Mr. Nun, a paper-maker, 
who, from bis frequent dealings with me, had occasion 
to see something of my character and of my wife^s : he 
admired her, and latied me. He was in easy circum- 
stances, and delighted in doing all the good in his power. 
One morning my jMcy came into my room with a face 
radiant with joy. 

" My love," said she, " here is Mr. Nun below, wait- 
ing to see you: but he sajrs he will not see you till 
I have told you the good news. He has goi. all our 
creditors to enter into a compromise, and to set you at 
liberty." 

I was transported with joy and gratitude ; our benevo- 
lent friend was waiting in a hackney-coach to carry 
us away from prison. When I began to thank him, he 
stopped me with a blunt declaration that I was not a 
bit obliged to hhn; for that, if I had been a man of 
straw, be would have done just the same ibr the sake 
9i wBsy wt&, whom he looked upon to be one or other 
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the best woman he had erer seen, Mrs. Nun a}waj» 
excepted. 

He proceeded to inform me how he had settled my 
affairs, and how he had obtained from my creditors a 
small allowance for the immediate fi»i:^port of mjrself 
and family. He had given up the third part of a con- 
siderable sum due to himself. As my own house was 
shut up, he insisted upon taking us home with him: 
♦* Mrs. Nun," he said, " had provided a good dinner ; and 
he must not have her ducks and green pease upon the 
table, and no friends to «at them." 

Never were ducks and green pease more acceptable^ 
never was a dinner eaten with more appetite, or given 
with more good-will. I have often thcmght of this din- 
ner, and compared the hospitality of this simple-hearted 
man with the ostentation of great folks, who give splen- 
did entertainments to those who do not want them. In 
trifles and in matters of consequence th^ Mr. Nun was 
one of the most liberal and unaffectedly generous men 
I ever knew ; but the generous actions of men in middle 
life are lost in obscurity. No matter : they do not act 
from a love of fame ; they act from a better motive, and 
they have their reward in their own hearts. 

As I was passii^ through Mr. Nun's warehouse, 1 
was thin^ng of writing something on this subject ; but 
whether it should be a poetic elusion, in the form of 
^* An Ode to him who least expects it," or a prose work, 
imder the title of " Modem Parallels," in the manner of 
Plutarch, I had not decided, when I was roused from my 
revery by my wife, who, pointing to a large bale of paper 
that was directed to ** Ezekiel Crolt, merchant, Phila- 
delphia," asked me if I knew that this gentleman was 
a very near relation of her mother ? " Is he, indeed 1" 
said Mr. Nun. " Then I can assure jrou that you have a 
relation of whom you have no occsisicn to be ashauoned : 
he is one of the most respectable merchants in Phila-^ 
delphia." 

"He was not very rich when he left this country 
«bout six years ago," said Lucy. 

" He has a very good fortune now," answered Mr. 
Nun. 

"And has he made this very good fortune in six 
years t" cried I. " My dear Lucy, I did not know that 
vou had any relations in America. 1 have a great mioA 
\o go over there myself,** 
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^ Xvt^y from ail our friends !" said Lucy. 

''I shall be ashamed," replied I, '*to see them after 
all that has happened. A bankrupt cannot have many 
friends. The best thing that I can possibly do is to go 
over to a new world, where I may estaUish a new char- 
acter, and make a new fortune." 

"But we must not forget," said Mr. Nun, " that in the 
new world, as in the old one, a character and a fortune 
must be made by much the same means ; and forgive 
me if I add, the same bad habits that are against a 
man in one country will be as much against him in 
another." 

" True," thought I, as I recollected at this instant my 
unfortunate voyage to China. But now that the idea of 
going to America had come into my mind, I saw so 
many chances of success in my favour, and I felt so 
much convinced I should not relapse into my former 
faults, that I could not abandon the scheme. My Lucy 
consented to accompany me. She spent a week in the 
country with her father and friends, by my particular 
desire ; and they did all they could to prevail upon her 
to stay with them, promising to take the best possible 
care of her and her little boy during my absence ; but 
she steadily persisted in her determination to accompany 
her husband. I was not too late in going on shipboara 
this time ; and, during the whole voyage, I did not lose 
any of my goods ; for, in the first place, I had very few 
goods to lose, and, in the next, my wife took the entire 
charge of those few. 

And now behold me safely landed at Philadelphiat 
with one hundred pounds in my pocket— a small sum ot 
money ; but many, from yet more trifling beginnings, 
had grown rich m America. My wife's relation, Mr* 
Crof^ had not so nmch, as J was told, when he left 
England. Many passengers who came over in the same 
ship with me had not hidf so much. Several of them 
were indeed wretchedly poor. 

Among others there was an Irishman who was known 
by the name of Barny, a contraction, I believe, for Bar- 
naby. As to his surname he could not undertake to 
speU it ; but he assured me there was no better. This 
man, with many of his relatives, had come to England, 
according to their custom, during harvest-time, to assist 
in reaping, because they gain hi^er wages than in their 
own country. ^Bamy heard that he should get still 
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higher wages for lahoior in America, and accordiiigly he 
MuSi his two sons, lads of eighteen and twenty, took 
tiieir passage for Philadelphia. A merrier mortal I 
never saw. We used to hear him upon deck, eontimiafiy 
singing or whisthng his Irish tones ; and I i^ould never 
have guessed that this man^s life had been a series of 
hardships and misfortunes. 

When we w^e leaving the abip, I saw him, to mf 
great surjudse, crying bitterly ; and i:q[X)n inq[uirin|^ what 
was the matter, he answered tiiat it was not for himself, 
but for his sons, he was grieving, because they were to 
be made redemption men ; that is, they were to be bound 
to. work, during a certain time, for the captain, or for 
whomever he pleased, till the money due for their pas- 
sage should be paid. Though I was somewhat smprised 
at any one^s thinking of coming on board a vessel with* 
out having one fartUng in his pocket, yet I could not 
forbear paying the money for this poor fellow. He 
dropped down on the deck upon both his knees, as sud- 
denly as if he had been shot, and, heading up his hands 
to heaven, prayed, first in Irish, and then in English, with 
fervent fluency, that "I and mine might never want; 
that I might live long to reign over him ; that success 
might attend my honour wherever I went ; and that I 
might enjoy for evermore all sorts of blessii^ and 
crowns of glory." As I had an English prejumce in 
favour of silent gratitude, I was rather disgusted by aB 
this eloq^uence ; I turned away abruptly, and got into the 
boat which waited to carry me to shore. 

As we rowed away I looked at my wife and child, and 
reproached myself vrith having indulged in the luxury 
of generosity, periia^M at their expense. 

My wife's relation, Mr. Croft, received us better than 
9be expected, and worse than I hoped. He had the face 
of an acute money-making man ; his manners were me- 
thodical ; caution was in his eye, and prudence in all his 
motions. In our first half-hour's conversation he con- 
vinced me that he deserved the character he had ob- 
tained, of being upright and exact in all his dealings. 
His ideas were just and clear, but confined to the objects 
immediately relating to his business ; as to his heart, 
he seemed to have no notion of general philanthropy, 
but to have perfectly learned by rote his duty to ms 
neighbour. He appcNured disposed to do charitaUe and 
Cood-diatuied actions fitom reason,and not from foeling; 
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were agreeable. I ielt that I should respect, but never 
love him ; and that he would never either love or respect 
noe, because the virtue which he held in the hignest 
veneration was that in which I was most deficient — 
pimctudlity. 

But I will give, as neariy as I can, my first conversa- 
tion with him ; and from that a better idea of his char- 
acter may be formed than I can afford by any descrip- 
tion. 

i presented to him Mr. Nun's letter of introduc- 
tion, and mentioned that my wife had the honour of 
being related to him. He perused Mr. Nun's letter 
very slowly. I was determined not to leave him in any 
doubt respecting who and what I was ; and I briefly 
told him the p^iculars of my history. He listened 
With immoveable attention ; and when I had finished he 
said, " You have not yet told me what your views are 
in coming to America." 

I reified, " that my plans were not yet fixed.'* 

•* But of course," said he, " you cannot have left 
home without forming sdme plan for the future. May I 
11^ what line of life you mean to pursue 1" 

I answered, " that I was undetermined, and meant td 
be guided by circumstances." 

" Ciircumstances !" said he. " May I request you to 
explain yourself more fully 1 for I do not precisely un- 
derstana to what circumstances you allude." 

I was provoked with the man for being so slow of ap- 
prehension ; but, when driven to the necessity of ex- 
plaining, I found that I did not myself imderstand what 
1 meant. 

I changed my gtound ; and lowering ray tone of coii- 
fidence, said, that as I was totally ignorant of the coun- 
try, I should wish to be ffuided by the advice of better 
mformed persons ; and that I begged leave to address 
myself to him, as having had the most successful ex- 
t)erience. 

After a considerable pause he replied, it was a hazard- 
ous thing to give advice ; but that as my wife Was his 
telation, and as he held it a duty to assist his relationsj 
he should not decline giving mC^all the advice in his 
power. 

T bowed, and felt chiUed all over by his mami«r. 

Vol v.— K 19 
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" And not ortly my advice," conlimied he, " bot my 
assistance — in reason." 

I said, '* I was much obliged to him." 

*' Not in the least, yowig man ; you are not in the 
least obliged to me yet, for I have done nothing for 
you." 

This was true, and not knowing what to say, I was 
silent. 

'* And that which I may be able to do for you. in fVitore 
must depend as much upon yourself as upon me. In 
the first place^ before I can give any advice I must know 
what you are worth in the world." 

My worth in monei^, I told him, with a forced smile, 
was but very trifling indeed. With some hesitation I 
named the sum. 

" And you have a wife and child to sui4)ort t" said he, 
shaking his head. "And your child is too young and 
your wife too delicate to work. They will be sad bur- 
dens upon your hands ; these are not the tMngs for 
America. Why did you bring them with you ? But, as 
that is done, and cannot be mended," continued he, " we 
must make the best of it, and support them. You say 
you are ignorant of the country. I must explain to you 
then how money is to be made here, and by whom. 
The class of lal)ourers make money readily, if they ai« 
industrious, because they have high wages and constant 
emplo3nnent ; artificers and mechanics, carpenters, i^p- 
wtights, wheelwrights, smiths, bricklayers, masons, get 
rich here without difficulty, from the same causes : but 
all these things are out of the question for you. Yoa 
have head, not hands, I perceive. Now mere head, in 
the line of bookmaking or bookselling, brings in but 
poor profit in this country. The sale for imported books 
is extensive ; and our printers are doing somethii^ by 
subscription here, in Philadelphia, and in New- York, 
they tell me. But London is the place for a good book- 
seller to thrive ; and you come from London, where you 
ten me you were a bankrupt. I would not advise you 
to have any Uiing more to do with bookselhng or book- 
making. Then as to becoming a planter : our planters^ iC 
they are skilful and laborious, thrive well ; but you have 
not capita] sufficient to clear land and build a house ; or 
hire servants to do the work, for which you are not 
yourself sufficiently robust. Besides, I do not imagine 
you know much of agricultural concerns, or country 
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rience is necessary. The life of a back settler I do not 
advise, because you and your wife are not equal to it 
You are not accustomed to live in a log-house, or to 
feed upon racoons and squirrels: not to omit the coi^ 
stant dread, if not imminent danger, of being burnt in 
your beds, or scalped by the Indians with whom you 
w<»]ld be surrounded. Upon the whole, I see no line of 
life that promises well for you but that of a merchant ; 
and I see no means of your getting into this line, with- 
out property and without credit, except by going into 
some established house as a clerk. You are a good pen- 
man and ready accountant, I think you tell me ; and I 
presume you have a sufficient knowledge of book-keep- 
ing. With sobriety, diligence, and honesty, you may do 
well in this way ; and may look forward to being a rart- 
ner, and in a lucrative situation, some years hence. This 
is the way I managed, and rose myself by degrees to 
what you see. It is true, I was not at first encumbered 
with a wife and youn^ child. In due time I married my 
master's daughter, which was a great furtherance to me ; 
but then, on the other hand, your wife is my relation ; 
and to be married to the relation of a rich merchant is 
next best to not being married at all in your situation. I 
told you I thought it my duty to proffer assistance as 
well as advice : so take up your abode with me for a 
fortnight : in that time I shall be able to judge whether 
you are capable of being a clerk ; and if you and I 
should suit, we will talk rarther. You understand that 
I enter into no engagement, and make no promise ; but 
shall be glad to lo^d you and your wife, and little boy, 
for a fortnight ; and it will be your own fault, and must 
be your own loss, if the visit turns out waste of time— 
I cannot stay to talk to you any longer at present,'' 
added he, pulling out his watch, " for I have business, 
and business waits for no man. Go back to your inn 
for my relation and her little one. We dine at two, 
precisely." 

I left Mr. Croft's house with a vague indescribable 
feeling of dissatisfaction and disappointment ; but when 
I arrived at my inn, and repeated all that had passed to 
my wife, she seemed quite surprised and deUghted by 
the civil and friendly manner in which this gentleman 
had believed. She tried to reason the matter with me ; 
tmt there is no reasoning with imagination. 
K9 



Tke iabet wa6»Mr. Croft had destroyed oertam 
mid visionary ideas that I had indulged, g( inakin^,^by 
iome unknown means, a rapid fortune inAm^ca; and 
to be reduced to real life, and sink into a clerk in a mer- 
chant's counting-house, was mortification and misery. 
Lucy in vain dwelt upon the advantage of having foun^ 
immediately upon my arrival in Philadelphia, a certain 
mode of employment ; and a probability of rising to be 
a partner in one of the first m^cantile houses, if I went 
on steadily for a few years. I was forced to acknow* 
ledge that her relation was very good ; that I was oer* 
tainly very fortunate ; and that I ought to thmk myself 
very much d^Uged to Mr. Croft. But after avowing all 
this, I walked up and down the room in melancholy 
revery for a considerable length of time. My wife re*- 
minded me repeatedly that Mr. Croft said he dined pre- 
cisely at two o'clock ; that he was a very punctual man ; 
that it was a long walk, as I had found it, from the inn to 
his house ; that I had better dress myself for dinner ; and 
tiiat my clean shirt and cravat were ready for me. I 
still walked up and down the room in revery till my 
wife was completely ready, had dressed the childy and 
held up my watch before my eyes to show me that it 
wanted but ten minutes of two. I then began to dress 
p. the greatest hurry imaginable : and unluckily, as I 
was pumng on my silk stocking, 1 tore a hole in the leg, 
c»r, as my wife expressed it, a stitch dropped, and I was 
forced to wrait while she repaired the evil. Certainly 
this operation of taking up a stitch, as I am instructed to 
call it, is one of the luowest operations in nature ; or 
rather, one of the most tedious and teasing manceuvres 
of art. Though the most willing and the most dex- 
terous fingers that ever touched a needle were employed 
in my service, I thought the work would never b% 
^nished. 

At last I was hosed and shod, and out we set. It 
struck a quarter past two as we left the house ; we came 
to Mr. Croft's in the middle of dinner. He had %• 
large company at table; everybody wap disturbed; my 
Lucy was a stranger to Mrs. Croft, and was to be intro- 
duced ; and nothing could be more awkward and embaiv 
rassing than our entrSe and introduction. There were 
such compliments and apologies, such changing of 
places, such shuffling of chairs, and numing ^ut of 
. servants, that I thought we should never be seated. 
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Iiitiie midst of the bustle my little chap begfsn to roar 
most horribly, and to straggle to get away firom a black 
servant, who was helping him up on his chair. The 
child's terror at the sodden approach of the negro could 
not be conquered, nor could he by any means be quieted. 
Mrs. Croft at last ordered the negro out of the room, 
the roaring ceased, and nothing but the child's sobs were 
heard for some instants. 

The guests were all silent, and had ceased eating ; 
Mrs. Croft was vexed because every thing was cold ; l£r. 
Croft looked much discomfited, and said not a sylls^le 
more than was absolutely necessary, as master of the 
house. I never ate, or rather I was never at, a more 
^Usagreeable dinner. I was in pain for Lucy as well as 
for myself ; her colour rose up to her temples. I cursed 
myself a hundred times for not having gone to dress ia 
time. 

At length, to ray great relief, the cloth was taken 
away ; but even when we came to the wine after dinner, 
the cold formality of my host continued unabated, 
and I began to fear that he had taken an insurmount- 
able dislike to me, and that I should lose all the 
advantages of his protection and assistance: advantages 
which rose considerably in my estimation, when I aj^re- 
hended I was upon the point of losing them. 

Soon 9fter dinner, a young gentleman of the name of 
Hudson joined the company ; his manners and appear- 
ance were prepossessing ; he was frank and well-bred ; 
and the effect of his politeness was soon felt, as if by 
magic, for everybody became at their ease ; his counto- 
nance was full of life and fire; and tiiough he said no- 
thing that showed remarkable abikties, every thing he 
said pleased. As soon as he found that I was a stran- 
ger, ne addressed his conversation principally to me. I 
recovered my spirits, exerted myself to entertain him, 
and succeeded. He was delighted to hear news from 
England, and especially from London, a city which he 
said he had an Ardent desire to visit. When he took 
leave of me in Ihe evening, he expressed very warmly 
the wish to cultivate my acquaintance ; and I was the 
more flattered and obliged l^ this civUity, because I was 
certain that he knew exactly my situation and circum- 
stances, Mrs. Croft having explained them to liim v^ry 
faOjt even in my hearing. 
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In the course of the ensumg week yoimgMf. Hifidson 
and I saw one another almost every aay, and our mutual 
liking for each other's company increased. He intro- 
duced me to his father, who had been a planter, smd 
having made' a large fortune, came to reside at Philad^ 
^lia, to enjoy himself, as he said, for the remainder of 
^3 days. He lived in what the sober Americans called 
a most luxurious and magnificent style. The best com- 
pany in Philadelphia met at his house ; and he delighted 
particularly in seeing those who had convivial talents^ 
tsad who would supply him with wit and gayety, in 
which he was naturally rather deficient. 

On my first visit, I perceived that his son had boasted 
^f me as one of the best companions in the world ; and 
I determined to support the character that had been 
given of me ; I told two or three good stories, and sang 
two or three good songs. The company were charmed 
with me; oM Mr. Hudson was particularly delighted: 
he gave me a pressing general invitation to his house, 
and most of the princip^ guests followed his example. 
I was not a little elated with this success. Mr. Croft was 
with pae at this entertainment ; and I own I was pecti- 
iiarly gratifiied by feeling that I at once became conspicu- 
■dus, by my talents, in a company where he was appa* 
rently of no consequence, notwithstanding all his weellth 
-aJad prudence. 

As we went home together, he said to me, very gravely, 
*I would not advise you, Mr. Basil Lowe, to accept of 
idl these invitations ; nor to connect yoiurself intimately 
with young Hudson. The society at Mr. Hudson's m 
very weU for those who have made a fortune, and want 
to spend it ; but for those who have aiortune to make, 
In my opinion, it is not only useless but dangerous." 

I was in no humour at this moment to profit by tMb 
"^ber advice ; especially as I fancied it might be i^ 
%tedi in sonAe degree, by envy of my superior taleiifte 
and accomplishments. My wife, however, supporti^ 
his advice by many excellent and kind arguments. S^m 
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houses ^ k good co!tipaitaony iblldwed ihefely tb^it oim 
pleasuire. and Would ne^t fyie of tJaf teal advdntdge to 
me ; that Hit. Croft, on the contr^, sliowed, from the 
fii9t hotilr when I kpphed to him, a detite to sert^ me ; 
that he had poihted out the means of establishihg mr- 
»ei£; and that, in the advice he gave me, he could be 
actuated only by a wish to be of use to me ; that it was 
Dsore reastmabie to suspect him of de^pisin^ than of 
envying talents which were not directed to the grand 
object of ^ning ihoney. 

Good isense ftom the lips of a Wotnan whom a man 
loves has a mighty eftfect upon his understanding, espe- 
cially if hie sincerely beheve that the woman has no 
desire to nde. This was my singular case. 1 promised 
Lucy I would refuse all invitations for the ensuittg fort- 
night, attd devote myself to whatever business Mr. Croft 
might devise. No one could be more assiduous than t 
tvas fbr ten day^ ; and t perceived that Mr. Croft, though 
it was not his cUstotn to praise, was Well satisfied wrth 
my diligence. Unluckily, on the eleventh day I put off 
in the morning making out an invoice, which he left for ~ 
me to do, and I was pelrsuaded in the eveninfl^ to go out 
with young Mr. Hudson. I had expressed, m conver- 
sation with him, some curiosity about the American 
fi-og-concerti, of which I had read, in modern books of 
travels, extraordinary accounts. 

Mr. Hudson persuaded me to accompany him to a 
swamp, at some miles' distance from Philadelphia, to 
hear out of these concerts. The performance lasted 
6ome titne, and it was late before we returned to town : 
I went to bed tired, and waked in the morning with a 
6old, Which I had caught by standing so long in the 
swamp. 1 lay an hour after I was called, in hopes of 
getting rid of my* cold: when I was at last i^ and 
dressed, I recollected my invoice, and resolved to do it 
the ifirst thing after breakfast ; but, unluckily, I put it 
off till I had looked for some lines in Homer's " IBattle 
of the Frogs and Mice." There was no Homer, as you 
may guess, in Mr. Croft's house, and I went to a book- 
seller's to borrow one : he had Pope's Iliad and Odyssey, 
but no.Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 1 walked over 
half the town in search of it; at length I found it, and 
4¥a8 returning in triun^t with Homer in each pocket 
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when at the door of Bfr. Croft's house I foond half a 
dozen porters, with heavy loads upon their backs. 

'* Where are you going, my good fellows 1** said L 

" To the quay, sir, with the cargo for the Betsy." 

" My God !" cried I, " Stop. Can't you stop a min- 
ute ! I thought the Betsy was not to sail till to-morrow. 
Stop one minute." 

" No, sir," said they, " that we can't ; for the captain 
bade us make what haste we could to the quay to load 
her." 

I ran into the house ; the captain of the Betsy was 
bawHng in the hall, with his hat on the back of his nead; 
Mr. Croft on the landinjg-place of the warehouse-stairs, 
with open letters in his hand, and two or three of the 
under-clerks were running different ways with pens in 
their mo)iths. 

" Mr. Basil ! the inroice !" exclaimed all the clerks at 
once, the moment I made my appearance. 

" Mr. Basil Lowe, the invoice and the copy, if you 
please," repeated Mr. Croft. "We have sent three 
messengers after you. Very extraordinary to go out 
at this time of day, and not even to leave word where 
you are to be found. Here's the captain of the Betsy 
has been waiting this half-hour for the invoice. Well, 
sir! Will you go for it nowl And at the *same time 
bring me the copy, to enclose in this letter to our cor« 
respondent by .post." 

I stood petrified. "Sir, the invoice, sir! — Good 
heavens ! I forgot it entirely." 

" You remember it now, sir, I suppose. Keep your 
apologies till we have leisure. The invoices, if you 
please." 

" The invoices ! My God, sir ! I beg ten thousand 
pardons ! They are not drawn out." 

" Not drawn out. Impossible !" said Mr. Croft. 

" Then I'm oflf," cried the captaiii, with a tremen- 
dous oath. " I can't wait another tide for any clerk 
breathing." 

" Send back the porters, captain, if you please," said 
Mr. Croft, coolly. "The whole cargo must be un- 
packed. I took it for granted, Mr. Basil, that you had 
drawn the invoice, according to order, yesterday mom* 
ing ; and of course the goods were packed in the evening, 
I was certainly wrong in taking it for granted that you 
would be punctual. A man of business should tako 



Bftthiof forfraated. This is mtbiiigr^utft will not ooevr 
to me again as long as I live." 

I poitfad fortii ejmivssions of contrition ; bat appa- 
rently unmoved by them, and without anger or iinpa« 
tience m his manner, he turned from me as soon as the 
porters eame back with the goods, and ordered them all 
to be unpacked and replaced in the warehouse. I was 
truly eencemed. 

" I believe you spent your evening yesterday with 
young Mr. Hudson ! - said he, returning to me. 

" Yes, 8ir/--I am sincerely sorry—*' 

*' Sorrow, in tiiese cases, does no good, sir,'' inter- 
rupted he. " I thought I had sufficiently warned you 
of the danger of forming that intimacy. Midnight ca- 
rousing wiU not do for men of business." 

*' Carousing, sir !" said I. ** Give me leave to assure 
jTou thai we were not carousing. We were only at a 

Mr. Croft, who had at least suppressed his dls- 

feasure till now, looked absolutely angry ; he thought 
was making a joke of him. When I convinced him 
that I was in earnest, he changed from anger to aston- 
ishment, with a large mixture of contempt in his nasal 
muscles. 

** A frog-concert !" repeated he. " And is it possible 
that any man could neglect an invoice merely to go to 
hear a parcel of frogs croaking in a swamp ? Sir, you 
will never do in a mercantile house." He walked off 
to the warehouse, and left me half-mortified and half- 
provoked. 

From this time forward all hopes from Mr. Croft's 
friendship were at an end* He was coldl}r civil to me 
during the few remaining days of the fortnight that we 
staid at his house. He took the trouble, however, of 
looking out for a cheap and tolerably comfortable lodg- 
ing for my wife and boy ; the rent of which he desired 
to pay for his relation, he said, as long as I should re 
main in Philadelphia, or till I should find myself in 
some eligible situation. He seemed pleased with Lucy, 
and said she was a very properly conducted, weU dis- 
posed, prudent young woman, whom he was not ashamed 
to own for a cousin. He repeated, at parting, that he 
should be happy to afford me every assistance in reason^ 
towards porsuuig any feasible plan of advanciug myself; 
K 3 
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but it was hit decided opinion tiiat I coiddneTer succeed 
in a mercantile line. 

I never liked Mr. Croft; he was mach too jmnctualf 
too much of an automaton, for me ; but I should have 
felt more regret at leaving him, and losing his friend- 
ship, and should have expressed more gratitude for his 
kindness to Lucy and my boy, if my head had not at 
the time been full of young Hudson. He professed the 
warmest regard for me, congratulated me on getting 
free from old Croft's mercantile clutches, and assured 
me that such a man as I was could not fail to succeed 
in the world by my own talents and the assistance of 
friends and good connexions. 

I was now almost every day at his father's house, in 
company with numbers of nch and gay people, who 
were all my friends. I was the life of society, was in- 
vited everywhere, and accepted every invitation, be- 
cause I could not ofifend Mr. Hudson's intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

From day tO day, from week to week, from month to 
month, I went on in this style. I was old Hudson's grand 
favourite, and everybody told me he could do any tlung 
he pleased for me. I had formed a scheme, a bold 
scheme, of obtaining from government a large tract of 
territory in the ceded lands of Louisiana, and of col- 
lecting a subscription in Philadelphia^ among my /Wen<i9, 
to make a settlement there : the subscribers to be paid 
by instalments, so much the first year, so much the 
second, and so onward, till the whole should be liqui- 
dated. I was to collect hands from the next ships, 
which were expected to be full of emigrants from 
Ireland and Scotland. I had soon a long list of sub- 
scribers, who gave me their names always after dinner, 
or after supper. Old Hudson wrote his name at the head 
of the list, with an ostentatiously large sum opposite 
to it. 

As nothing could be done till the ensuing spring, when 
the ships were expected, I spent my time in the same 
convivial manner. The spring came, but there was no 
answer obtained from government respecting the ceded 
territory ; and a delay of a few months was necessary. 
Mr. Hudson, the father, was the person who had under- 
taken to apply for the grant ; am he spoke always of 
the scheme, and of his own powers of carrying it into 
effect, in the most confident manner. From his con* 



versatioii any body would hare 8i%>pos«d that tae mines 
of Peru were i^n his plantation ; and that in comparison 
with his, the mfluence of the President of the United 
States was nothing:. I was a full twelvemonth before 1 
was convinoed that he was a boaster and a fabulist ; and 
1 was anoth^ twelvemonth before I could persuade 
myself that he was one of the most selfish, mdolent, 
aiui obntinate of human beings. He was delighted to 
have me always at his table to entertain him and his 
guests, but he had not the slightest real regard for me, 
or care for my interests.- He would talk to me as long 
as I pleased of his possessions, and his improvements, 
and his wonderful crops ; but the moment I touched 
upon any of my own stairs, he would begin to yawn, 
throw himself on a sofa, and seem going to sleep. 
Whenever I mentioned his subscription, he would say 
with a frown, " We will talk of that, Basil, to-morrow.^^ 

Of my whole Ust of subscribers not above four ever 
paid a shilling into my hands : their excuse always was, 
^When government has given an answer about the 
ceded territory, we will pay the subscriptions ;'' and the 
answer of government always was, "When the sub- 
scriptions are paid, we will make out a grant of the 
land." I was disgusted, and out of spirits ; &it I thought 
all my chance was to persevere, and to keep my friends 
in good-humour : so that I was continually wider the 
necessity of appearing the same jovial companion, 
laughing, singii^, and drinking, when, Heaven knows, 
my heart was heavy enough. 

At the end of the second year of promises, delays, 
and disappointments, my Lucy, who had always foretold 
how things would turn out, urged me to witndraw my- 
self from this idle society, to give up my scheme, and 
to take the management of a small plantation in con- 
junction with the brother of Mr. Croft. His regard for 
my wife, who had won much upon this family by her 
excellent conduct, induced him to make me tbls offer ; 
but I considered so loi^, and hesitated so much, whether 
I should accept of this proposal, that the time for ac- 
cepting it passed away. 

I had still hopes that my friend yoimg Hudson would 
enable me to carry my grand project into execution; 
he had a considerable plantation in Jamaica, left to him 
by his grimdfather on the mother's side ; he was to be 
of ag^, and to take possession of it the ensuing year. 



ttnd he prdposed to sell it, aitd to npply some ^f tilt 
tmrchas e-money to our scheme, of the success of which 
he had as sanguine expectations as i had myself. He 
was of a most enthusiastic, generous temper. 1 had 
obtained the greatest influence over him, aad I am con* 
Tinced, at this time, there was nothing in the world he 
would not have sacrificed for my sake. All that he re- 
quired from me was to be his constant companion. He 
was extravagantly fond of field sports ; and, though a 
Londoner, I was a good shot, and a good angler : for^ 
during the time I was courting Lucy, I found it neces- 
sary to make myself a sportsman to vnn the favour of 
her brothers. With these accomplishments, my hold 
upon the esteem and aifections of my friend was all- 
powerful. Every day in the season we went ont shoots- 
mg or fishing together : then, in the wintertime, we 
had various emplojrments, I mean various excuses for 
idleness. Hudson was a great skater, and he had infi-^ 
nite diversion in teaching me to skate at the hazard of 
my scull. He was also to initiate me in the American 
pastime of sleighing^ or sl^ng. Many a desperately 
cold winter^s day I have submitted to be driven in hia 
sled, when I would much rather, I own, have been safe 
and snug by my own fireside, with my wife. 

Poor Lucy spent her time in a disagreeable and meU 
ancholy way during these three years: for, while I 
was out almost evenr day and all day long, she was 
alone in her lodging for numberless hours. She nevet 
repined, but always received me with a'good-humoured 
countenance when I came home, even after sitting up 
half the night to wait for my return from Hudson's sup* 
pers. It grieved me to the heart to see her thus seem- 
ingly deserted, but I comforted myself with the reflec* 
tion that this way of life would last but for a short time ; 
that my friend would soon be of age, and able to fulfil 
all his promises ; and that we should then all live to^ 
eether in happiness. I assured Lucy that the present 
idle, if not dissipated, manner in which 1 spent my daj^ 
was not agreeable to my taste ; that I was often eiD- 
tremely melancholy, even when I was forced to s^>pear 
in the highest spirits ; and that I often longed to be 
quietly with her, when I was obliged to sacrifice my 
time to friendship. 

It would have been impossible that she and my child 
ooold have subsisted all this time independenti[|r» but for 
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ker steadiness BAd exertions. She would not accept 
of any pecuniary assistance except from her relation, 
Mr. Croft, who regtdarly paid the rent of her lodgings. 
She undertook to teach some young ladies whom Mrs. 
Croft Introduced to her various kinds of fine needle- 
work, in which she excelled ; and for this she was well 
paid. I know that she never cost me one farthing 
during the three years and three months that we Uvea 
in Philadelphia. But e^ven for this I do not give her so 
much credit as for her sweet temper during these trials, 
and her great forbearance in never reproaching or dis- 
puting with me. Many wives, who are caUed excellent 
managers, make their husbands pay tenfold in suffering 
what they save in money. This was not my Lucy's 
way ; and therefore, with my esteem and respect, she 
ever had my fondest affections. I was in hopes that the 
hour was just coming when I should be able to prove 
this to her, and when we should no longer be doomed 
to spend our days asunder. But, alas ! her judgment 
was better than mine. 

My friend Hudson was now within six weeks of 
being of age, when, unfortunately, there arrived in 
Philadelphia a company of players fVom England. Hud- 
son, who was eager for every thing that had the name 
of pleasure, insisted upon my going with him to their 
first representation. Among the actresses there was a 
girl of the name of Marion, who seemed to be ordinary 
enough, just fit for a company of strolling players, but 
she danced passably well, and danced a great deal be- 
tween the acts that night. Hudson clapped his hands 
till I was quite out of patience. He was in raptures, 
and the more I depreciated, the more he extolled the 
giri. 1 wished her in Nova Zembla, for I saw he was 
falling in love with her, and had a kind of presentiment 
of all that was to follow. To tell the matter briefly, 
for what signifies dwelling upon past misfortunes, the 
more young Hudson's passion increased for this dancing 
giii, the more his friendship for me declined ; for I had 
frequent arguments with him upon the subject, and did 
all I could to open his eyes. I saw that the damsel had 
art, that she knew the extent of her power, and that 
she would draw her infatuated lover in to marry her. 
He was headstrong and violent in all his passions ; he 
quarrelled with me, carried the girl off to Jamaica, mar- 
ried her the day he was of age, and settled upon his 
20 
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plantation. There was an end of all my hopes iboii 
the ceded temtory. 

Lucy, who was always my resource in misfortune^ 
comforted me by saying I had done my duty in combat- 
ing my friend's folly at the expense of my own interest ; 
and that, though he had quarrelled with me, she loved 
me the better for it 

Reflecting upon my own history and character, I have 
often thou^t it a pity that^ with certain good qualities^ 
and I will add talents, which, deserved a better fate, I 
should have never succeeded in any thing I attempted* 
because I could not conquer one seemingly slight de- 
fect in my disposition, which had grown into a habit. 
Thoroughly determined, by Lucy's advice, to write to 
Mr. Croft, to request he would give me another trial, I 
put off sending the letter till the next day: and that 
very morning Mr. Croft set off on a journey to a distant 
part of the country, to see a daughter who was newly 
married. 

I was vexed, and from a want of something better to 
do, went out arshooting to get rid of disagreeable 
1:houghts. I shot several pheasants, and when I came 
home carried them, as was my custom, to old Mr. Hud<>- 
son's kitchen, and gave them te the cook. I happened 
to stay in the kitchen to feed a favourite dog, while the 
cook was preparing the, birds I had brought. I ob-^ 
served, in tne crop of one of the pheasants, some bright 
green leaves, and some buds, which I suspected to be 
the leaves and buds of the kalmia lattfolia, di poisonous 
shrub. I was not quite certain, for I had almost for- 
gotten the little botany which I knew before I went to 
China. I took the leaves home with me, to examine 
them at leisure, and to compare them with the botanical 
description ; and I begged that the cook would not dress 
the birds till she saw or heard from me again. I prom^ 
ised to see her, or send to her, the next day. But the 
next day, when I went to the library, to look into a 
book of botany, my attention was caught by some new 
reviews, which were just arrived from London. I put 
off the examination of the kalmia latifolia till the day 
after. To-morrow, said I, will do just as well, for 1 
know the cook will not dress the pheasants to-day : old 
Hudson does not like them till they have been kept a 
dayor two. 

To-morrow came, and the leaves were forgotten till 



evemngr, when I saw them lyiog on my table, and pot 
them out of the way, lest my little boy shonld find and 
eat them. I was sorry that I had not examined them 
this day, but I satisfied myself in the same way as I had 
done before : to-morrow will do as well : the cook will 
not dress the pheasants to-day : old Hudson thinks them 
the better for being kept two or three days. 

To-morrow came; but, as the leaves of the kahnia 
latifciia were out of my sight, they went out of my 
mind. I was mvited to an entertainment this day at 
the mayor's: there was a large company, and luter 
dinner I was called upon, as usual for a song; the fa- 
Tourite song of 

<* Dance aiid ■ing, Timers on tbA winf. 
LUb nvrer knows return of mprtag f* 

when a gentleman came in pale and breathless, to tell 
ns that Mr. Hudson and three gentlemen who had been 
dining with him, were suddemy seized with convul- 
sions after eating of a pheasant, and that they were 
not eiroected to hve. My blood ran cold ; I exclaimed, 
^ My God! I am answersble for this." On my making 
this exclamation there was immediate silence in the 
room ; and every eye turned upon me with astonishment 
and horror. I fell back in my chair, and what passed 
afterward I know not ; but when I came to myself, I 
found two men in the room with me, who were set to 
guard me. The bottles and glasses were stUl upon the 
table, but the company had all dispersed ; and the mayor, 
as my guards informed me, was gone to Mr. Hudson's 
to take his dying deposition. 

In this instance, as in all cases of sudden alarm, re- 
port had exaggerated the evil : Mr. Hudson, though ex 
tremely iU, was not dying; his three guests, after some 
hours' illness, were perfectly recovered. Mr. Hudson, 
who had eaten the most plentifully of the pheasant, 
was not himself J as he said, for two da3r8; the third 
day he was able to see company at dinner as usual, and 
my mind was relieved from an insupportable state of 
anxiety. 

Upon examination, the mayor was convinced that I 
was perfectly innocent : the cook told the exact truth, 
blamed herself for not sending to me before she dressed 
thelnrds : but said that she concluded I had found thts 
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leaves I took borne w^e harmless, as I never came to 
tell her the contrary. 

I was hberated, and went home to my Wife. She 
clasped me in her arms, but could not articulate a syl- 
lable. By her joy at seeing me again, she left me to 
judge of what she must have suffered during this terrible 
interval. 

For some time after this unfortimate accident hap- 
pened it continued to be the subject of general conversa- 
tion in Philadelphia. The story was told a thousand 
different ways, and the comments upon it were in va- 
rious ways injurious to me. Some blamed me, for what 
indeed I deserved to be most severely blamed, my de- 
hmng one hour to examine the leaves found in the crop 
m the pheasant ; others affected to think it absolutely 
impossible that any human being could be so dilatory 
and ne^gent, where the lives of fellow-creatures and 
friends^ and friends by whom I had been treated with the 
utmost hospitality for years, were ooiicemed. Others, 
still more malicious, hinted that, though I had been fa- 
voured by the mayor, and perhaps by the goodness of 
Cr Mr. Hudson, there must be something more than 
come to light in the business ; and some boldly pro- 
nounced that &e story of the leaves of the kabmu laii- 
folia was a mere blind, for that the pheasant could not 
have been rendered poisonous by such means.* 

That a motive might not be wanting for the crime, it 
was whispered that md Mr. Hudson had talked of leaving 
me a considerable legacy, which I was impatient to 
touch, that I might carry my adventuring schemes into 
execution. I was astonished as much as shodced at the 
sudden alteration in the manners of all my acquaint- 
ance. The tide of poptQarity changed, and I was de- 
serted. That those who had lived with me so long in 
convivial intimacy, that those who had courted, admued, 
flattered me, those who had so often professed them- 
selves my friends, could suddenly, vnthont the slightest 
probability, believe me capable of the most horrible 

* ** In the Mvere winter of the yean 1790 and 1791, there apneared to be 
each aneqniyocal reaaone for beliering that aeveral persona in PhUadsIphia 
had died in eonaeqnence of their eatiiSf pheaaanta, in wheee eropalbe ieavea 
«id bndaef the kabnia iatifoiia were found, that the mayor of the city thought 
it pmdent and hia duty to warn tlie people againat the nae of tV^ bird, by 
a piri>lie prodamation. I know that by many peraona, especially by soma 
loTers of pheaaanta* fleab, the eireomatance jMt mantioiMd was aoppoaad !• 
. be destitute of foundation : but the foundation waa a aoUd oiia.'*-~FMle a MBtf 
VyB. Smith Barton, MJ>.AnierieaiiTraB8M:tioiM,T0l. 51. ^ 



erime, a^>6aT6d to me (Scarcely credible. In reality, 
many would not give themselves the trouble to think 
about the matter, but were glad of a pretence to shake 
off the acquaintance of a man of wnose stories and 
ftongs they began to be weary, and who had put their 
names to a subscription which they did not wish to be 
called upon to pay. Such is the world ! Such is the 
. fate of all good fellows and excellent bottle companions ! 
Certain to be deserted by their dear friends at the least 
reverse of fortune. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mt situation in Philadelphia was now so disagreeable, 
and my disgust and indignation were so great, mat I de-* 
termined to quit the^country. My real mend Mr. Croft 
was absent all this time from town. I am sure, if he 
had been at home, he would have done me justice ; for, 
though he never hked me, he was a just, slow-judging 
man, who would not have been run away with by the 
hurry of popular prejudice. I had other reasons for 
regretting his absence : I could not conveniently quit 
America without money, and he was the only person 
to whom I could or would apply for assistance. We 
had not many debts, for which I must thank my ex- 
cellent wife : but, when every thing to the last farthing 
was paid, I was obliged to sell my watch and some 
trinkets, to get money for our voyage. I was not ac- 
customed to such things, and I was ashamed to go to 
the pawnbroker's, lest I should be met and recognised 
by some of my friends. I wrapped myself up in an old 
surtout, and slouched my hat over my face. 

As I was crossing the quay, I met a party of gentle- 
men walking arm-in-arm. I squeezed past them, but 
one stopped to look after me ; and, though I turned 
down another street to escape him, he dogged me un- 
perceived. Just as I came out of the pawnbroker's 
shop, I saw him posted opposite to me : I brushed by ; 
I could with pleasure have knocked him down for ms 
impertinence. By the time that I had reached the 
dprner of the street, I heard a chUd calling after me. 
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I stopped, and a liHIe boy pot into myJiaiidB my watdi^ 
MByiagi ** Sir, the ffentlemaii says you left your watch 
and these thingnmbobs by mistake." 

"What gentleman r' 

" I don't know, but he was one that said I looked like 
an honest chap, and he'd trust me to run and give you 
the watch. He is dressed in a blue coat. He went 
towards the quay. That's all I know." 

On opening the paper of trinkets I found a card with 
these words : 

" Bamy — with kind thanks." 

Bamy ! Poor Bamy ! The Irishman whose passage 
I paid coming to America three years ago. Is it 
possible ? 

I ran after him the way which the child directed, and 
was so fortunate as just to catch a glimpse of the skirt 
of his coat, as he went into a neat, good-looking house. 
I walked up and down some time, expecting him to come 
out again; for I could not suppose that it belonged to 
Barny. I asked a grocer, who ¥ras leaning over his 
hatch door, if he knew who lived in, the next house 

"An Irish gentleman, of the name oTO'Grady." 

" And his Christian-name 1" 

" Here it is in my books, sir — ^Bamaby O'Grady." 

I knocked at Mr. O'Grady's door, and made my way 
into the parlour ; where I found him, his two sons, and 
his wife, sitting very sociably at tea. He and the two 
young men rose immediately to set me a chair. 

"You are welcome, kindly welcome, sir," said he. 
" This is an honour I never expected any way. Be 
pleased to take the seat near the fire., 'Twould be hard 
mdeed if you would* not have the best seat that's to be 
had in this house, where we none of us never should 
have sat, nor had seats to sit upon, but for you." 

The sons pulled off my shabby great-coat, and took 
away my hat, and the wife made up the fire. There 
was something in their manner altogether which 
touched me so much that it was with difficulty I could 
keep myself from bursting into tears. They saw this, 
and Bamy (for I shall never call him any thing else), as 
he thought that I should like better to hear of public 
afl^iirs than to speak of ray own, began to ask his sons 
if they had seen the daxfs papers, and what Qews there 
werel 
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As soon an I codd command m^ roice, I cong^ratn- 
lated this family upon the happy sitnation in which I 
found them ; and asked by what Incky accidents they 
had succeeded so well. 

" The luckiest accident ever happened me before or 
since I came to America," said Bamy, ''was being on 
board the same vessel with such a man as you. If you 
had not given me the first lift, I had been down for good 
and all and trampled under foot long and long ago. 
But, after that first lift, all was as easy as life. Bly two 
sons here were not taken from me — God bless y6u ! for 
I never can Uess you enough for that. The lads were 
left to work for me and wim me ; and we never parted, 
hand or heart, but just kept working on together, and put 
an our earnings, as fast as we ffot them, mto the hands 
of that good woman, and lived hard at first, as we were 
Inred and bom to do, thanks be to Heaven ! Then we 
swore against drink of all sorts entirely. And, as I had 
occasionally served the masons, when I lived a labour- 
ing man in the county of Dublin, and knew something of 
that business, why, whatever I knew I made the most 
of, and a trowel felt no wa3r8 strange to me ; so I went 
to work, and had higher wages at first than I deserved. 
The same with the two boys : one was as much of a 
blacksmith as would shoe a horse ; and t'other a bit of a 
carpenter ; and the one got plenty of work in the forges, 
and t'other in the dockyards, as a ship-carpenter. So, 
early and late, morning and evening, we were all at the 
wonc, and just went this way struggling on even for a 
twelvemonth, and found, with the high wages and con- 
stant employ we had met, that we were getting greatly 
better in the world. Besides, the wife was not idle. 
When a girl, she had seen baking, and had always a 
good notion of it, and just tried her hand upon it now, 
and found the loaves went down with the customers, 
and the customers coming faster and faster for them ; 
and this was a great help. Then I grew master mason, 
and had my men under me, and took a house to build by 
the job, and that did ; and then on to another and another ; 
and after building many for the neighbours, 'twas fit 
and my turn, I thought, to build one for myself, i;irhich I 
did out of theirs, without wronging them of a penny. 
And the boys grew master-men, in their line ; and when 
they got good coats, nobody could say against thc^ 
for tiiey had come fairly by them, and became them w«U 
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perhaps for that rason. So, not to be tiring job f09 
much» we went on from good to better, and bietter to 
best ; and if it pleased God to question me how it was 
tire got on so well in the world, I should answer. Upon 
my conscience, myself does not know ^ except it be that 
wo never made Saint Moirfay,* nor never put off till 
the morrow what we could do the day.'* 

I believe I sighed deeply at thi^ observation, notwith- 
standing the comic phraseology in which it was ex- 
pressed. 

'^ But aU this is no rule for a gentleman bom,'^ pursued 
the good-natured Bamy, in answer, I suppose, to the 
sigh which I uttered ; " nor is it any disi^unagement to 
hmi if he has not done as well in a place like America, 
where he had not the means ; not being used to brick- 
iajring and slaving with his hands, and striving as we 
did. Would it be too much liberty to ask you to drink a 
cup of tea, and to taste a slice of my good woman^s 
bread and butter t And happy the day we see you eating 
it, and only wish we could serve you in any way whaU 
soever." 

I verily believe the generous fellow forgot, at this 
instant, that he had redeemed my watch and wife's 
trinkets. He would not let me thank him as much as I 
wished, but kept pressing upon me fresh offers of ser- 
vice. When he found I was goin^ to leave America, he 
asked what vessel we should go in. I was really afraid 
to tell him, lest he should attempt to pay for my passage. 
But for this he had, as I afterward found, too much 
delicacy of sentiment. He discovered, by questioning 
the captains, in what ship we were to sail ; and when 
we went on board, we found him and his sons there to 
take leave of us, which they did in the most affectionate 
manner; and, after they were gone, we found in the 
state cabin, directed to me, every thing that coidd be 
usefid or agreeable to us, as sea-stores for a long 
voyage. 

How I wronged this man when I thought his expres- 
sions of gratitiKle were not sincere, because they were 
not made exactly in the mode and with the accent of n^ 
own countrymen ! I little thought that Bamy and his 

* Saint Monday, or Saint CrisiriiL It is a custom in Ireluid, amoaf alMo- 
fnakeia, if tbey intoxicate themselrea on Sunday, to do no work on Monday ; 
and this tbey can making a Saint Monday, or keeping Saint Crispin^ te- 
IMpiy lia^adopisd UUs gqpd eqiMovi fiv^R tl^eumsie «r Um alvieii^^ 
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•QB8 woold be the only persons who if ould bid os a 
friendly adieu when we were to leave America. 

We had not exhausted our bountiM provision of sea- 
stores when we were set ashore in England. We 
landed at Liverpool ; and I cannot describe the melan- 
choly feelings with which I sat down, in the little back- 
parlour of the inn, to count my money, and to calculate 
whether we had enough to carry us to London. Is this, 
thought I, as I looked at the few guineas and shillings 
thread on the table, is this all I have in this world ? I, 
my wife, and chfld [ And is this the end of three years* 
absence from my native country! As the negroes say 
of a fool who takes a voyage in vain, I am come back, 
^ ujiUk little more than the /udr upon my headJ*^ Is this the 
end of all my hopes, and all my talents 1 What will 
become of my vnfe and child ? I ought to insist upon 
her going home to her friends, that she may at least 
have the necessaries and comforts of life, till I am able 
to maintain her. 

The tears started from my eyes ; they fell upon an old 
newi^paper, which lay upon the table under my elbow. 
I took it up to hide my face from Lucy and my child, 
who just then came into the room ; and, as 1 read with- 
out well kiiowing what, 1 came among the advertise- 
ments to my own name. 

** If Mr. Basil Lowe, or his heir, will apply to Mr. 
Gregory, attorney. No. 34 Cecil-street, he will hear of 
sometmng to his advantage.** 

I start^ up with an exclamation of j<^, wiped my 
tears from the newspaper, put it into Lucy's hand, 
pointed to the advertisement, and ran to take places in 
the London coach for the next morning. Upon this 
occasion I certainly did not delay. Nor did I, when we 
arrived in London, put off one moment going to Mr. 
Gregory's, No. 34 Cecil-street. 

Upon application to him I was infoimed that a very 
distant relation of mine, a rich miser, had just died, and 
had left his accumulated treasures to me, ** because I 
was the only one of his relations who had never cost 
him a single farthing.'* Other men have to complain of 
their ill fortune, perhaps with justice ; and this is a great 
satisfaction which I have never enjoyed ; for I must 
acknowledge that all my disasters have arisen from my 
own folly. Fortune has been uncommonly favourable 
to me. Without any merit of my own, or rather, as it 
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- appeared, in consequence of my negligei^ habits^ i 

Srevented me from visiting a rich relation, I was sud- 
enly raised from the lowest state of pecuniary distress 
to the height of affluent prosperity. 

I took possession of a handsome house in an agree- 
able part of the town, and enjoyed the delight of sharing 
all the comforts and luxuries which wealth could pro^ 
cure with the excellent woman who had been my sup- 
port in adversity. I must do myself the justice to c^ 
serve that I did not become dissipated or extravagant ; 
affection and gratitude to my Lucy filled my whole mind, 
and preserved me from the faults incident to those who 
rise suddenly from poverty to wealth. I did not forget 
my good friend Mr. Nun, who had reheved me formerly 
from prison ; of course I paid the debt which he had for- 
given, and lost no opportunity of showing him kindness 
and gratitude. ^ 

X was now placed in a situation where the best parts 
of my character appeared to advantage, and where the 
grand defect of my disposition was not apparency of any 
consequence. I was not now obli^edy like a man of 
business, to be punctual ; and delay in mere engagements 
of pleasure was a trifling offence, and a matter of rail- 
lery among my acquaintance. My talents in omversa- 
tion were admired; and, if I postponed letter-writing, 
my c<MrrespQndents only tormented me a httle with po- 
Mte remonstrances. I was conscious that I was not 
cured of my faults ; but I rejoiced that I was not now 
obhged to reform, or in any danger of involving those I 
loved in distress by my negligence. 

For CMie year I was l^ppy, and flattered n^self that 
I did not waste my time ; for, at my leisure^ I read with 
attenti(m all the ancient and modem works upon edu- 
cation. I resolved to select from them what appeared 
most judicious and practicable ; and so to form from the 
beauties of eadi a perfect system for the advantage of 
py son. He was my only child ; he had lived with me 
eighteen months in prison : he was the darling of his 
vaother, -whom. I adored, and he was bought ta be in 
WJod Slid person a striking resemblance of myself. How 
many reasons had I to love him ! I doted upon the 
ehild. He certainly showed great quickness of intellect 
«Bd gave as fail' a promise of talents as could be ex- 
pected at his age. I formed hopes of his future excel- 
lence and success in the world as sanguine as thoM 
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iMliicli my poor faliier had early formed of mine. I de- 
lermined .to watch carefiiUy over his temper^ and to 
guard him particularly against that habit of procrastina- 
tion which had been the bane of my life* 

One day, while I was alone in my study^ leaning on 
my elbow, and meditating upon the system of education 
which T designed for my son, my wife came to me and 
said, '* My dear, I have just heard from our friend Mr. 
Nun a circumstance that alarms me a good deal. You 
know little Harry Nun was inoculated at the same tinie 
with our Basil, and by the same person. Mrs. Nun and 
all the family thought he had several spots, just as much 
as our boy had, and that was enough ; but two years 
afterward, while we were in America, Harry Nun caught 
the small-pox in ^e natural way, and died; Now it 
seems the man who inoculated him was quite ignorant; 
for two or three other children, Whom he attended, have 
caugM the disease since, though he was positive that 
they were safe. Don^t you thmk we had better have 
our boy inoculated again immediately by some proper 
person ?" 

"Undoubtedly, my dear; undoubtedly. But I think 
we had better have him vaccined^ I am not sure, how- 
ever; but I will ask Dr. ^'s opinion this day, and be 

guided by that : I shall see him at dinner : he has prom- 
ised to dine with us." 

Some accident prevented him from coming, and I 
thoi^rbt of writing to him the next day, but afterward 
put it off. Lucy came again into my study, where sh^ 
was sure to find me in the morning. " My dear," said 
she, " do you recollect that you desired rtie to defer in- 
oculating our little boy till you could decide whether 
it be best to inoculate him in the common way or the 
vaccine 1" 

" Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly well. I am 

much inclined to th^ vaccine. My friend Mr. L «- 

has had ail his children vaccined, and I just wait to sed 
the effect." 

" Oh, my love !" saidLucy, " do not wait any longer; 
for you know we run a terrible risk of his catching the 
smgdl-pox every day, every hour." 

•' We have run that risk, and escaped for these three 
years past," said I ; " and, in my opinion, the boy has 
had the small-pox." 

*^ So Mr. and Mrs. Nun thought, and you see M^tfaai 
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lMi|i))eii6d. Remember oar boy was inoculated l^ the 
same man. I am sxsre, ever amce Mr. Nmi mentumed 
tills, I never take little Basil out to walk, I never see 
him in a shop, I never have him in the carriage with me 
without being in terror. Yesterday a woman came to 
the coach-door with a child in her arms, who had a 
breaking out on his face. I thought it was the small- 
pox, and was so terrified that 1 had scarcely strength or 
presence of mind enough to draw up the glass. Oar 
little boy was leaning out of the door to give a halQ>mmy 
to the child. My God ! if that child had the small-pox !'* 

" My love," said I, " do not alarm yourself so terribly ; 
tiie boy shall be inoculated to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! Oh, my dearest love, do not pot it 
off till to-morrow," said Lucy; " let him be inoculated 
to-day." 

" Well, my dear, only keep yiour mind eiisy, and he 
shall be inoculated to-day, if possible ; surely you must 
know I love ihe boy as well as you do, and am as 
anxious about him as you can be." 

" I am sure of it, my love," said Lucy ; " I meant no 
reproach. But since you have decided that the boy shall 
be vaccined, let us send directly for the surgeon, and 
have it done, and then he vnll be safe." 

She caught hold of the bell-cord to ring for a servant: 
I stopped her. 

" No, my dear, don't ring," said I ; " for ttie men ars 
both out. I have sent one to the library for the new 
Letters on Education, and the other to the rational toy- 
shop for some things I want for the child." 

" Then, if the servants are out, I had better walk to 
the sui^eon's, and bring him back with me." 

" No^ my dear," said I ; " I must see Mr. L -'s 

children first. I am going out immediately ; I will call 
upon them : they are healthy children ; we can have the 
vaccine infection from them, and I will inoculate the 
boy myself." 

Lucy submitted. I take a melancholy pleasure In 
doing W justice, by recording every argument th^ she 
vsed, and every persuasive word that she said to me 
ijqK)n this occasion. I am anxious to show that she was 
Bot in ^e least to blame. I alone am guilty ! I alone 
ought to have been the sufierer f It will scarcely be be- 
lieved— I can hardly believe it myself, that, after all Lucy 
'"" to me, 1 delayed two hours, and staid to finish 
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naking an^«ctnke€ from Roi»8eaa^s Emilias before I sel 

oat When I anriyed at Mr. L % the eMldren were 

just gone out to take an airing, and I could not see them. 
A few hours may sometimes make all the difference 
between health and sickness, happiness and misery : I 
put off till the next day the inoculation of my child. 

In the mean time a coachman came to me to be hired . 
my boy was playing about the room, and, as I afterward 
recollected, went close up to the man, and, while I was 
talking, stood examining a greyhound upon his buttons. 
I ask^ the coachMnan many questions, and kept him for 
some time in the room. Just as I agreed to take him 
into my service, he said he could not coitie to live with 
me till the next week, because &ne of hU ckUdren was HI 
of the small-pox. 

These words struck me to the heart. I had a dread 
fid presentiment of what was to follow. I remember 
starting from my seat, and driving the man out of the 
house with violent menaces. My boy, poor innocent 
victim ! followed, trying to pacify me, and holding me 
back by the skirts of my coat. I caught him up in my 
arms. I could not kiss him ; J felt as if I was his mur* 
derer. I set him doMoi a^n : indeed I trembled so vio- 
lently that I could not hold him. The child ran for his 
mo^er. 

I cannot dwell on these things. Our boy sickened the 
next week ; and the week afterward died m his mother's 
arms! 

Her health had suffered much by the trials which she 
had gone through since our marriage. The disapproba- 
tion of her father, the separation from all her friends, 
who were at variance with me, my imprisonment, and 
then the death of her only child, were too much for her 
fortitude. She endesvoured to conceal this from me ; 
but I saw that her health was rapidly declining. She 
was always fond of the country ; and, as my 9ole ob- 
ject now in life was to do whatsoever I could to console 
and please her, I proposed to sell our house in town, and 
to settle somewhere in the country. In the neighbour- • 
hood of her father and mother there was a pretty place 
to be let, which I had often heard her mention with de- 
light ; I determined to tdke it : I had secret hopes that 
her friends would be gratified by this measure, and that 
they would live upon good terms with us. Her mother 
had seemed by her letters to be better disposed towards 

Vol. V.-J- 21 
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me since my ricli relation had left me his fortane. Lucy 
expressed great pleasure at the idea of going to live in 
the country, near her parents ; and I was rejoiced to see 
her smile once more. Being naturally of a sanguine dis- 
position, hope revived in my heart ; I flattered myself 
that we might yet be happy, that my Lucy would recover 
her peace of mind and her health, and that perhaps 
Heaven might bless us with anotiier child. 

I lost no time in entering into treaty for the estate in 
the comitry, and I soon found a purchaser for my excel- 
lent house in town. But my evil genius prevailed. I 
had neglected to renew the ensurance of my house ; the 
poUcy was out but nine days,* when a fire broke out in 
one of my servants' rooms at midnight, and, in spite of 
all the assistance we could procure, the house was burnt 
to the ground. I carried my wife out senseless in my 
arms ; and, when I had deposited her in a place of safety, 
returned to search for a portfolio, in which was the jmr- 
chase-money of the country estate, all in bank-notes. 
But whether this portfolio was carried off by some of 
the crowd which had assembled round the rums of my 
house, or whether it was consumed in the flames, I can- 
not determine. A more miserable wretch than I was 
could now scarcely be found in the world ; and, to com- 
plete my misfortunes, I felt the consciousness that they 
were all occasioned by my own folly. • 

I am now coming to the most extraordinary and the 
most interesting part of my history. A new and sur- 
prising accident happened. 

• • • • • • • . 



Note by the Editor.— VHttX this accident was can netw mm bn known: Air 
Bartl put off finishing his history till to-morrow. 

This flni^ment was ft>ond in an old eseritiHir, in an obseare lodgtnf la 
8waUow>streeL 
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THE DUN SOI 



PREFACE. 



Mr daughter adu me fi>r a prefiice to die foOowing 
TohimeB ; from a pardonable weakness she calls upon 
me for parental protection : but, in fact» the public 
judges of every work, not from the sex, but from the 
merit of die author. 

lYhat we feel, and see, and hear, and read affects 
onr conckict from the moment when we begin till the 
moment when we cease to think. It has therefore 
been my daughter's aim to promote, by all her writings, 
the progress of education from the cradle to the grave. 

Miss Edgeworth's former works consist of tales for 
children— of stories for young men and women — and 
of tales suited to that great mass which does not move 
in the circles of fashion. The present volumes are 
mtended to point out some of those errors to winch 
the higher classes of society are disposed. 

All the parts of this series of moral fictions bea^upon 
the friults and excellences of different ages and classes; 
and they have all arisen from that view of society which 
we have laid before the public in more didactic Vorks 
on education. In the Parent's Assistant, in Moral 
and in Popular Tales, it was my daughter's aim to 
exemplify the principles contained in Practical Edu- 
cation. In these volumes, and in others which are to 
f[dlow, she endeavours to disseminate, in a familiar 
Ibnn, some of the ideas that are unfolded in Essays 
cm Sbavjusional Epuoation. 
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The fint of these stories is called 

Ennui. — ^The causes, curses, and cure of this dis- 
ease are exemplified, I hope, in such a manner as not 
to make the remedy worse than the disease. Thie- 
bauld tells us, that a prize-essay on Ennui was read 
to the Academy of Berlin which put all the judges 
to sleep. 

The Dun — b intended as a lesson against the com« 
mon folly of believing that a debtor is able by a few 
cant phrases to alter the nature of right and wrong. 
We had once thou^its of giving to these books the 
tide ^f Fashionable Tales : aks ! the Dun could 
never have found favour with feshionable readers. 

Man<euvring — ^is a vice to which the fitde great 
have recourse to show their second-rate abiUties. In- 
trigues of gallantry upon the Continent firequently lead 
to political intrigue : among us the attempt to intro- 
duce this improvemeni of our manners have not yet 
been successful ; but there are, however, some who, 
in every thing they say or do, show a predilection fcnr 
^left-handed wisdom." It is hq>ed that the picture 
here represented of a mamzworer has not been made 
alluring. 

Almeria — gives a view of the consequences wfaidi 
usually follow the substitution of the gifts of fortune in 
the place of merit ; and shows the meanness of those 
who imitate manners and haunt company above their 
station in society. 

Difference of rank is a continual excitement to laud- 
able emulation ; but those who consider the being ad- 
mitted into circles of ftushion as the summit of human 
bliss and elevation, will here find how grievously such 
fiivolous ambition may be disappointed and chastised. 
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I may be permitted to add a word on the respect 
with wldch Miss £dgeworth treats the public — Uieir 
former indulgence has not made her careless or pre- 
suming. The dates subjoined to these stories show 
that they have not been hastily intruded upon the reader. 
Richard Loyell Edgiworib 

EdgeufOrthstowHf 
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OR, 

MEMOIRS OP THE EARL OP GLENTHORN. 



<Qne Aites-Toos A Potzdamf demandois-Je nn Joar an Prince GQillanma. 
< Momiear,' roe r6poii<)it>U, * nous puaons nocre vie A coqjucaer tons to 
' » Terbe ; Je m*enmae, tu rennuie*, »/ t'cnmoe, noiw nous etmuwnt, 
vouB ennupez, il$ s'ennMient; je nCennuyois^if m^ennuierair*'' Ae. 
TaiBBAULo, M6m. de Frederick le Grand. 



CHAPTER I. 



Beed up in luxurious indolence, 1 was surrounded by 
friends who seemed to have no business in this world 
but to save me the trouble of thinking or acting for my- 
self ; and I was confirmed in the pride of helplessness 
by being continually reminded that I was the only son 
and heir of the Earl of Glenthom. My mother med a 
few weeks after I was bom ; and I lost my father when 
I was very young. I was left to the care of a guardian,^ 
who, in hopes of winning my affection, never controUea 
my wishes or even my whims: I changed schools and 
masters as often as I pleased, and consequently learned 
nothing. At last I found a private tutor who suited me ex- 
actly, for he was completely of my own opinion, " that 
every thing which the young Earl of Glenthom did not 
know by the instinct of genius was not worth his learn- 
ing." Money could purchase a reputation for talents, 
and with money I was immoderately supplied ; for my 
cpiardian expected to bribe me with a part of my own 
fortune, to forbear inquiring what had become of a cer- 
tain deficiency in the remainder. This tacit compact I 
perfectly understood: we were consequently on the 
most amicable terms imaginable, and the most confiden* 
A3 
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tial; for I thonght it better to deal with my gaardiaa 
than with Jews. Thus at an age when other young men 
are subject to some restraint, either from the necessity 
of their circumstances or the discretion of their friends, 
I became completely master of myself and of ray for- 
tune. My companions envied me ; but even their envy 
was not sufficient to make me happy. While yet a 
boy, I began to feel the dreadful symptoms of that 
mental msdady which baffles the skill of medicine, and 
for which wealth can purchase only temporary allevia- 
tion. For this complaint there is no precise English 
name ; but, alas ! the foreign term is now naturalized in 
England. Among the higher classes, whether in the 
wealthy or the fashionable world, who is unacquainted 
with enmU t At first I was unconscious of being sub- 
ject to this disease ; I felt that something was the mat- 
ter with rae, but I did not know what : yet the symp- 
toms were sufficiently marked. 1 was afflicted with 
frequent fits of fidgeting, yawning, and stretching, with a 
constant restlessness of mind and body; an aversion to 
the place I was in, or the thing I was doing, or rather 
to that which was passing before my eyes, for I was 
never doing any thing ; I had an utter abhorrence and 
an incapacity of voluntary exertion. Unless roused by 
external stimulus, I sank into that kind of apathy, and 
vacancy of ideas, vulgarly known by the name of a 
hroum study. If confined in a room for more than half 
an hour by bad weather or other contrarieties, I would 
pace backwards and forwards, like the restless coma in 
his den, with a fretful, unmeaning pertinacity. I felt an 
insatiable longing for something new, and a childish 
love of locomotion. 

My physician and my guardian, not knowing what else 
to do with me, sent me abroad. I set out upon my travels 
in my eighteenth year, attended by my favourite tutor as 
ray companion. We perfectly agreed in pur ideas of 
travelling ; we hurried from place to place as fast as 
horses and wheels, and ciirses and guineas, could carry 
us. Milord Anglois rattled over half the globe without 
getting one inch farther from his ennui. Three years 
were to be consumed before I should be of age. What 
sums did I spend during this interval in expedition- 
money to Time ! but the mere-i tried to hasten him the 
slower the rogue went. I loit my money and my' 
temper. 
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At last the day for which I had so long panted arrived 
—I was twenty-one! and I took possession of my 
estate. The bells rang:, the bonfires blazed, the tables 
were spread, the wine flowed, huzzas resounded, friends 
and tenants crowded about mc, and nothing but the voico 
of joy and congratulation was to be heard. The bustle 
of my situation kept me awake for some weeks ; the 
pleasure of property was new, and as long as the nov- 
elty lasted, delightful. I cannot' say that I was satisfied ; 
but my mind was distended by the sense of the magm- 
tude of my possessions. I had large estates in England ; 
and in one of the remote maritime counties of Ireland 
I was lord over an immense territory, annexed to the 
ancient castle of Glenthom ; a noble pile of antiquity ! 
worth ten degenerate castles of modem days. It was 
placed in a bold romantic situation ; at least as far as I 
could judge of it by a picture, said to be a striking like* 
ness, which hung in my haU at Sherwood Park, in Eng- 
land. I was bom in Ireland, and nursed, as I was told, 
in an Irish cabin ; for my father had an idea that this 
would make me hardy : he left me with my Irish nurse 
till I was two years old, and from that time forward 
neither he nor I ever revisited Ireland. He had a dis- 
like to that country, and I grew up in his prejudices. I 
declared that I would always reside in England. Sher- 
wood Park, my English country-seat, had but one fault ; 
it was completely finished. The house was magnifi- 
;ent, and in the modem taste ; the fumiture fashionably 
elegant, and in all the gloss of novelty. Not a single 
luxury omitted ; not a fault could be found by the most 
fastidious critic. My park, my grounds, displayed aU 
the beauties of nature and of art, judiciously combined. 
Majestic woods, waving their dark foliage, overhung— 
But I will spare my readers the description, for I re- 
member faUing asleep myself while a poet was reading 
to me an ode on the beauties of Sherwood Park. These 
beauties too soon became familiar to my eye ; and even 
the idea of being the proprietor of this enchanting 
place soon palled upon my vanity. Every casual visiter, 
all the strangers, even the common people, who were 
allowed once a week to walk in my pleasure-grounds, 
enjoyed them a thousand times more than I could. 1 
remember that about six weeks after 1 came to Sher- 
wood Park, I one evening escaped from the crowds of 
fri€nd9 who filled my house, to indulge myself in a noM- 
22 
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f ary, melancholy walk. I saw at some distance a pstff 
of people, who were coming to admire the place ; and 
to avoid meeting them I took shelter under a fine tree, 
the branches of which, hanging to the gromid, concealed 
me from the view of passengers. Tdmb seated, I was 
checked in the middle of a desperate yawn, by hearing 
one among the party of strangers exc&ming — 

" How happy the owner of this place must be !" 

Yes, had I known how to enjoy the goods of life, I 
might have been happy ; but want of occupation, and 
antipathy to exertion, rendered me one of the most 
miserable men upon earth. Still I imagined that the 
cause of my discontent proceeded from some external 
circumstance. Soon after my coming of age business 
of various sorts required my attention ; papers were to 
be signed, and lands were to be let : these things ap- 
peared to me terrible difficulties. Not even that mims- 
ter of state who so feelingly describes his horror at the 
first appearance of the secretary vnth the great port- 
folio, ever experienced sensations so oppressive as 
mine were when my steward began to taflt to me of 
my own affairs. In the peevismiess of my indolence, 
I declared that I thought the pains overbalanced the 
pleasures of property. Captain Crawley, a friend— a 
sort of a friend — an humble companion of mine, a gross, 
nnWushinff, thorough-going flatterer, happened to be 
present when I made this declaration : he londly under* 
took to stand between me and the shadow of trouble. I 
accepted this offer. 

" Ay, Crawley," said I, " dcr see and settle with these 
people." 

1 had not the slightest confidence in the person mto 
whose hands, to save myself from the labour of think- 
ing, I thus threw all my affairs ; but I satisfied my under- 
standing by resolving that, when I should have leisure, 
I would look out for an agent upon whom J could 
depend. 

I had now been nearly two months at Sherwood 
Park ; too long a time, I thought, to remain in any 
place, and I was impatient to get away. My steward, 
who disliked the idea of my spending my summers at 
home, found it easy to persussde me that the water on 
mv estate had a brackish unwholesome taste. The man 
who told me this stood before me in perfect health, 
Ihough he had dnmk this insalubrious water aH his life: 



Imtit was too laborious a tdsk for my intellects to com- 
pare the evidence of my different senses, and I found it 
most easy to believe what I heard, though it was in di- 
rect opposition to what I saw. Away I hurried to a 
watertng-piace, after the example of many of my noble 
contemporaries, who leave their delightful coimtry- 
seats, to pay, by the inch, for bein^ squeezed up 
in lodging-houses, with all imaginable inconvenience, 
during the hottest months in summer. I whiled away 
nw* time at Brighton, cursing the heat of the weather, 
tin the winter came, and then cursing the cold, and long- 
ing for ^e London winter. 

Hie London winter commenced; and the young Earl 
of 61enthom,and his entertainments, and his equipages, 
and extravagance, were the conversation of sdl the 
world, and the joy of the newspapers. The immense 
cost of the fruit at my desserts was recorded ; the annual 
expense of the vast nosegays of hot-house flowers worn 
daily by the footmen who clung behind my coach was cal- 
culated; the hundreds of wax-lights which burned 
nightly in my house were numbered by the idle ad- 
mirers of folly ; and it was known by everybody that 
Lord Glenthom suffered nothing but wax to be burned 
in his stables ; that his servants drank nothing but claret 
and champaign ; that his liveries, surpassing the imagi- 
nation of ambassadors, vied with regal magnificence, 
while their golden trappings could have stood even the 
test of Chinese curiosity. My coachmaker's bill for this 
year, if laid befdre the pubUc, would amuse and astonish 
sober-minded people as much as some charges which 
have lately appeared in our courts of justice for extra- 
ordinary coaches and very extraordinary landaus. I will 
not enter into the detail of my extravagance in minor 
articles of expeiise ; these I thought could never be felt 
by such a fortune as that of the Earl of Glenthom ; but, 
for the information of those who have the same course 
to run or to avoid, I should observe that my diurnal visits 
to jewellers' shops amounted in time to sums worth 
mentioning. Of the multitude of baubles that I bought, 
the rings, the seals, the chains, I will give no account ; 
it would pass the belief of man and the imagination of 
woman. Those who have the least value for their time 
have usually the greatest number of watches, and are the 
most anxions about the exactness of their going. I and 
ivyrepeateprs were my own plagues, and the profit of all 
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the fashionable watchmakers, whose shops I regidadj 
visited for a lour^e. My history, at this period, would 
be a complete loimger's Journal ; bat I will spare my 
readers this diary. I wish, however, as I niELve had 
ample experience, to impress it on the minds of all 
whom it may concern, that a lounger of fortune muH be 
extravagant. I went into shops merely to pass an idle- 
hour, but I could not help buying something ; and 1 was 
ever at the mercy of tradesmen, who took advantage of 
my indolence, and who thought my fortune inexhausti- 
ble. I really had not any taste for expense ; but I let 
all who dealt with me, especially my servants, do as ihsj 
pleased, rather than be at the trouble of making them do 
as they ought. They assured me that Lord Glenthom 
must have such and such things, and must do so and so ; 
and I quietly submitted to this imaginary necessity. 

All this time I was the envy of my acquaintance ; 
but I was more deserving of their compassion. With- 
out anxiety or exertion, I possessed every thing they 
wanted ; but then I had no motive — I had nothing to desire. 
I had an immense fortune, and I was the Earl of Glen- . 
thorn : my title and wealth were sufficient distinctions ; 
how could I be anxious about my boots, or the cape of 
my coat, or any of those trifles wnich so happily interest 
and occupy the lives of fashionable you^g men, who 
have not the misfortune to possess large estates % Most 
of my companions had some real or imaginary griev- 
ance, some old unde or father, some cursed profession 
to complain of; but I had none. They had hopes and 
fears ; but I had none. I was on the pmnade of glory, 
, which they were endeavouring to reach ; and I hcS no- 
thing to do but to sit stiU, and enjoy the barrenness of ttie 
prospect. 

In this recital I have communicated, I hope, to my 
readers some portion of that ennui which I endured ; 
otherwise they cannot form an adequate idea of my 
temptation to become a gambler. 1 really had no vice, 
nor any of those propensities which lead to vice; 
l)ut ennui produced most of the effects that are usually 
attributed to strong passions or a vicious dispoaitioiL 
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CHAPTER n. 



•«oi 

Vleni nuahner lenr langneci deMBinrs6«: 
Leur aoM vide eat da moliM aniiMAe 
Pwl'lkwiet en ptaMr d^goMa.* 

GAMme relieved me from that insuperable listlessness 
by which I was oppressed. I became interested— I be- 
came i^tated ; in short, I found a new kind of stimulus, 
and I indulged in it most intemperately. I grew im- 
moderately fond of that which supplied me with sensar 
tions. My days and nights were passed at the gaming- 
taUe. I remember once spending three days and three 
nights in the hazard-room of a well-known house in 
St. Jamea's-street : the shutters were closed, the cur- 
tains down, and we had candles the whole time; even 
in the adjoining rooms we had candles, that when our 
doors were opened to bring in refreshments, no obtrusive 
gleam of daylight might remind us how the hours had 
passed. How human nature supported the fatigue I 
imow not. We scarcely allowed ourselves ^ moment's 
pause to take the sustenance our bodies required. At 
last one of the markers, who had been in the room with 
us the whole time, declared that he could hold out no 
longer, and that sleep he must. With difficulty he ob- 
tained an hour's truce : the moment he got out of the 
room he fell asleep, absolutely at the very threshold of 
our door. By the rules of the house he was entitled to a 
bonus on every transfer of property at the hazard-table ; 
and he had made in the course of these three days up- 
wards of three hundred pounds. Sleep and avarice had 
struggled to the utmost, but, with his vulgar habits, 
sleep prevailed. We were wide awake. I shall never 
forget the figure of one of my noble associates, who 
sat holding his watch, his eager eyes fixed upon the 
minute-hand, while he exclaimed continually, *'This 
hour will never be over !" Then he listened to discover 
wfaBther his watch had stopped; then cursed the lazy 
fellow for falling asleep, protesting that, for his; part, he 
never would again consent to such waste of time. 
The very instant the hour was ended, he ordered " thai 
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do^ to be walced, and to wwk we went At this' 
sittings 35,000Z. were lost and won. I was very fortu- 
nate, for I lost a mere trifle — ^ten thousand pounds : but 
I could not expect to be always so lucky. — ^Now we 
come to the old story of bdng ruined by play. My 
English John-o'-the-Scales warned me that he could ad- 
vance no more 'money ; my Irish ao^ent, upon whom my 
drafts had indeed been unmerciful could not oblige me 
any longer, and he- threw up his agency, after frying 
made his fortune at my expense. I railed, but railing 
would not pay my debts of honour. I inveighed against 
my grandfather for having tied me up so tight ; I could 
neither mortgage nor sell : my Irish estate would have 
been sold instantly, had it not been settled upon a 
Mr. Delamere. The pleasure of abusing him, whom I 
had never seen, and or whom I knew nothing but that 
he was to be my heir, relieved me wonderfully. He 
died, and left only a daughter, a mere child. My 
chance of possessing the estate in fee-simple increased : 
I sold this increased value to the Jews, and gamed on. 
Miss Delamere, some time afterward, had the small-pox. 
Upon the event of her iUness I laid bets to an amazing 
amount. 

She recovered. No more money could be raised, 
and my debts were to be paid. In this dilemma I re- 
collected that I once had a guardian, and that I had 
never settled accounts with him. Crawley, who con- 
tinued to be my factotupi and flatterer in ordinary and 
extraordinary, informed me, upon looking over these 
accounts, that there was a mine of money due to me, 
if I could obtain it by law or equity. To law I went : 
and the anxiety of a lawsuit might have, in some degree, 
supplied the place of gambling, but that all my bopiness 
was managed for me by Crawley, and I charged him 
never to mention the subject to me till a verdict should 
be obtained. 

A verdict was obtained against me. It was proved 
in open court, by my own witnesses, that I was a fool ; 
but as no judge, jury, or chancellor could believe that 
I was so great a fool as my carelessness indicated, my 
guardian stood acquitted in equity of being so great a 
rogue as he really was. What was now to be doflhW 
saw my doom. As a highwayman knows that he raBT ' 
come to the gallows at last, and acts accordingly, so a 
fashionably extravagant youth knows that, sooner or 
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later, he most come to matrimoiiy. No ene could fasre 
more horror of this catastrophe than I felt ; hat it was 
in Yain to oppose my destiny. My opinion of women 
had heen formed firom the commonplace jests of my 
companions, and from ray own acquaintance with the 
worst part of the sex. I had never felt the passion of 
love, and of course beUeved it to he something that 
might have existed in former ages, hut that it was in 
our days qoite obsolete, at least, among the knowing 
part of the world. In my imagination young women 
were divided into two classes; those who were to be 
purchased, and those who were to purchase. Between 
these two classes, though the division was to be mariied 
externally by a certain degree of ceremony, yet I was 
internally persuaded, that there was no essential differ- 
ence. In my feeling towards them there was some 
distinction ; of the first class I was tired, and of the 
second I was afraid. Afraid * Yes — afraid of being 
taken in. With these fears, and these sentiments, I 
was now to choose a wife. I chose her by the nume- 
ration table : Units, tens, hundreds, thoussmds, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands. I was content, in 
the language of the newspapers, to lead to the hymeneal 
altar any fashionable fair one whose fortune came under 
the sixth place of figures. No sooner were my disposp- 
tions known than the friends of a young heiress, who 
wanted to purchase a coronet, settled a match between 
US. My bnde had one hundred wedding-dresses, elegant 
as a select committee of dress-makers and milliners, 
French and Enghsh, could devise. The least expensive 
of these robes, as well as I remember, cost fifty guineas : 
the most admired came to about five hundred pounds, 
and was thought, by the best judges in these matters, 
to be wonderfully cheap, as it was of lace such as had 
never before been trailed in English dust, even by the 
lady of a- nabob. These things were shown in London 
as a spectacle for some days, by the dress-maker, who 
declared that she had lost many a night's rest in con- 
triving how to make such a variety of dresses suf- 
ficiently magnificent Biid distinguished. The jewellers 
also requested and obtained permission to exhibit the 
different sets of jewels : these were so numerous that 
Lady Glenthom scarcely knew them all. One day, soon 
after her marriage, somebody at cotirt, observing that 
her diamonds were prodigiously fine, asked where she 
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botight tfaem. <* Really,'' said she,"! cannot teU. I 
have 80 many sets, I declare I don't know whether ifs 
my Paris, or my Hamburgh, or my London set." 

Poor yomig creature ! I believe her chief idea of 
happiness in marriage was the possession of the jewels 
and paraphernalia of a countess — I am sure it was the 
only hope she could have, that was likely to be realized, 
in marrying me. I thought it manly and fashionable to 
be indiiferent, if not contemptuous, to my wife : I con- 
sidered her only as an encumbrance, that I was obliged 
to take along with my fortune. Besides the disagree- 
able ideas generally connected with the word tm/e, I had 
some peculiar reasons for my aversion to my Lady Glen- 
ihom. Before her friends would suffer me to take 
possession of her fortune, they required from me a 
solemn oath against gambling : so I was compelled to 
abjure the hazard-table and the turf, the only two ob- 
jects in hfe that could keep me awake. This extorted 
vow I set down entirely to my bride's account ; and I 
therefore became even more averse to h^r than men 
usually are who marry for money. Yet this dislike 
subsided. Lady Glenthom was only childish — I, of an 
easy temper. I thought her ridiculous, but it was too 
much trouble to tell her so continually. I let the occa- 
sions pass, and even forgot her ladyship, when she was 
not absolutely in my way. She was too frivolous to be 
hated, and the passion of hatred was not to be easily 
sustained in my mind. The habit of ennui was stronger 
than all my passions put together. 



CHAPTER HI. 

**Or realize what we think fabuloiM 
1 th* bill of Are of Eliogabalas." 

After my marriage, my old malady rose to an insup- 
portable height. The pleasures of the table were ul 
that seemed left to me m life. Most of the young men 
of any ton either were, or pretended to be, connoisseurs 
in the science of good eating. Their talk was of sauces 
and of cooks, what dishes each cook was famous for ; 
whether his forte lay in white sauces or brown, in soiy ^ 
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leniiSeSy Jrkandeausy hechemeUi matelotes, igube$f 4^. 
Then the hiBtor^ and genealo^ of the cooks came 
after the discussion of uie merit of the works; whom 

my Lord C ^'s cook lived with formerly— what my Lord 

D- ^ve his cook — where they met with these great 

geniuses, &c. I cannot boast that our conrersation at 
these select dinners, from which the ladies were ex- 
cluded, was very entertaining; but true good eaters 
detest wit at dmner-time, and sentiment at all times. 
I think I observed that among these cognoscenti 
there was scarcely one to whom the delicacy of taste 
did not daily prove a source of more pain than pleasure. 
There was always a cruel something that spoiled the 
rest ; or if the cUnner were excellent, beyond the power 
of the mo^ fastidious palate to condemn, vet there was 
the hazard of being placed far from the uvourite cUsh, 
or the still greater danger of being deputed to carve at 
the head or foot of the table. How I have seen a 
heavy noUeman of this set, dexterously manoeuvre to 
avoid the dangerous honour of carving a haunch of ven- 
ison ; '* But, good heavens !" said I, when a confiden- 
tial whisper pointed out this first to my notice, '' why 
does he not like to carve 1 — ^he would have it in his 
power to help himself to his mind, which nobody else 
can do so well." — ^^ No ! if he carves, he must give the 
nice bits to others; everybody here understands them 
as well as he — each knows what is upon his neighbour's 
l^te, and what ought to be there, and what must be in 
the dish." I found that it was an afiair of calculation — 
a game at which nobody can cheat without being dis- 
covered and disgraced. 1 emulated, and soon eqimlled, 
my experienced friends. I became a perfect epicure, 
and gloried in the character, for it could be supported 
without any intellectual exertion, and it was fash- 
ionable. I cannot say that I could ever eat as much as 
some of my companions. One of them 1 once heard to 
exclaim, aiter a monstrous dinner, '* I wish my diges- 
tion was equal to my appetite." I woidd not be thought 
to exaggerate, therefore I shall not recount the wonders 
I have seen performed by these capacious heroes of the 
t2^1e. After what I have beheld, to say nothing of 
what I have achieved, I can beheve any thing that is 
related of the capacity of the human stomach. I can 
credit even the account of the dinner which Madame 
de Bavidre affirms she saw eaten by Lewis the Four- 
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teenth ; viz. ** qnatre assiettes des dilRlrentes 80i:q[>e8 ; 
un fiusan tout entier; un perdrix; une grande assiette 
pleine de salade ; du mouton coap6 dans son jus avec 
de Tail ; deux bona morceaux de jambon ; une assiette 
(deine de patisserie ; du fruit et des confitures !" Nor 
can I doubt the accuracy of the historian who assures 
us that a Roman emperor,* one of the most moderate 
of those imperial gluttons, took for his breakfast, 500 
figs, 100 peaches, 10 melons, 100 beccaficoes, and 400 
03rsters. 

Epicurism was scarcely more prevalent during the 
decline of the Roman empire than it is at this day 
among some of the wealthy and noble youths of Britain. 
Not one of my select dinner-party but would hare been 
worthy of a place at the turbot consultation immortalized 
by the Roman satirist. A friend of mine, a bishop, one 
day went into his kitchen to look at a lai^^e turbot, which 
the cook was dressing. The cook had found it so' large 
that he had cut off the fins : " What a shame W cried 
the bishop; and immediately calling for the cook's 
apron, he spread it before lus cassock, and actually 
sewed the fins again to the tuibot with his own episcopal 
hands. 

If I might Judge from my own experience, I should 
attribute fashionable epicurism in a great measure to 
ennui. Many affect it, because they have nothii^r else 
to do; and sensual indulgences are all that exist for 
those who have not sufficient energy to enjoy intellect- 
ual pleasures. I dare say, that if Heliogabalus could be 
brought in evidence in his own case, and could be made 
to understand the meaning of the word ennui, he woidd 
a^ee with me in opinion that it was the cause of half 
his vices. His offered reward for the discovery of a 
new pleasure is stronger evidence than any confession 
he could make. I thank God that I was not bom an 
emperor, or I might have become a monster. Though 
not in the least inclined to cruelty, I might have acquired 
the taste for it, merely for desire of the emotion which 
real tragedies excite. Fortunately, I was only an earl 
and an epicure. 

My indulgence in the excesses of the table injured 
my health; violent bodily exercise was necessary to 
counteract the effects of intemperance. It was my 

*ClDdi]uAlbiinn. 
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n^xiiii, that a man could never eat or drink too mncfai 
if he would but take exercise enough. I killed fourteen 
hones,* and survived ; but I erew tired of killing horses, 
and I continued to eat immoderately. I was seized with 
a nervous com^daint, attended with extreme melancholy. 
Frequency the thoughts of putting an end to my exist* 
ence occurred, and I had many times determined upon 
the means ; but very small, and apparently inadequate 
and ridiculous motives prevented the execution of my 
design. Once I was kept alive by a piggery, which I 
wanted to see finished. Another time I delayed de- 
0tro3ring mj^elf till a statue, which I had just purchased 
at a vast expense, should be put up in my Egyptian salon. 
By the awkwardness of the unpacker, the statue's thumb 
was^broken. This broken thumb saved my life ; it con- 
verted ennui into anger. Like Montaigne and his sau- 
sage, I had now something to complain of, and I was 
hs^y. But at last my anger subsided, the thumb would 
serve me no longer as a subject of conversation, and I 
relapsed into sttence and black melancholy. I was 
" a-weary of the sun ;" my old thoughts recurred. At 
this time I was just entering my twenty-fifth year. 
Rejoicings were preparing for my birthdav. My Lady 
Glenthom had prevailed upon me to spend the summer 
at Sherwood Park, because it was new to her. She 
filled the house with company and noise ; but this only 
increased my discontent. My birthday arrived— I wished 
myself dead— and I resolved to shoot myself at the 
close of the day. I put a pistol into my pocket, and 
stole out towards the evenii^, unobserved by my jovial 
companions. Lady Glenthom and her set were dancing, 
and 1 was tired of these sounds of gayety. I took the 

Erivate way to the forest, which was near the house ; 
ut one of my grooms met me with a fine horse, which 
an old tenant had just sent as a present on my birth- 
day. The horse was saddled and bridled; the groom 
held the stirrup, and up I got. The fellow told me the 
private gate was locked, and I turned as he pointed to 
go through the grand entrance. At the outside of the 
gate sat upon the ground, huddled in a great red cloak, 
an old woman, who started up and sprang forwards the 

* I wat not the nobleman who laid a wager that he could ride a fine hors* 
to d«Bth in fifteen minvites. Indeed, I moat do myself the justice to say, that 
1 feWced at this man's losing his bet. He Mew the horse in four minutes^ an4 
kilkd it; but it did not die within the time prewnribed by the bet. 
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raomem slie saw me, stretidiiiig out her amis and her 
cloak with one and the same motion. 

*' Ogh ! is it you I see V cried she, in a strong Irish 
tone. * 

At this sound and this sight, my horse, who was shy, 
backed a little. I called to the woman to stand ont of 
my way. 

'' Heaven bless yonr sweet face ! I'm the mirse that 
suckled yees when ye was a baby in Ireland. Many's 
the day rve been longing to see you," continued she, 
clasping her hands, and standing her ground in the 
middle of the gateway, regardless of my horse, which 
I was pressing forward. 

'* Stand out of the way, for God's sake, my good 
woman, or I shall certainly ride over you. So! so! 
so !" said I, patting my restless horse. 

"Oh! he's only shy, God bless him! he's as ^i^6 now 
as a lamb ; and kiss one or other of yees I must," cried 
she, throwing her arms about the horse's neck. 

The horse, unaccustomed to this mode of salutation, 
suddenly plunged, and threw me. My head fell against 
the pier of the gate. The last sound I heard was th6 
report of a pistol ; but I can give no account of what 
happened afterward. I was stunned by my fall, and 
senseless. When I opened my eyes, I found myself 
stretched on one of the cushions of my landau, and 
surrounded by a crowd of people, who seemed to be aU 
talking at once; in the buzz of voices I could not dis- 
tinguish any thuig that was said, till I heard Captain 
Crawley's voice above the rest, saying, 

" Send for a surgeon instantly : but it's all over ! it's 
all over ! Take the body the back way to the banquet- 
ing-house ; I must run to Lady Glenthom." 

I perceived that they thought me dead. I did not at 
this moment feel that I was hurt. I was curious to 
know what they would all do ; so I closed my eyes again 
before any one perceived that I had opened them. I 
lay motionless, and they proceeded with me, according 
to Captain Crawley's orders, to the banqueting-house. 
When we arrived there, my servants laid me on one of 
the Turkish sofas ; and the crowd, after having satisfied 
their curiosity, dropped off one by one, till I was left 
with a single footman and my steward. 

<'I don't beheve he's quite dead," said the footmaiii 
*« for his heart beats.'* 
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*'Oii| Im's the MfflM as dead, for lie does not stii hand 
or foot, and his scull, they say, is firactured for certain ; 
but it will all be seen when uie surgeon comes. I am 
sure he will never do. Crawley wiU have every thing 
his own way now, and I may as well decamp.** 

'*Ay; and among them,'* said the footman, "I only 
ha^ I may get my wages.** 

«< What a fool that Crawley made of my lord!** said 
Uie steward. 

'* What a fool my lord made of himself,** said tlie foot* 
man, '* to be ruled, and let all his people be ruled, by 
such an upstart ! With your leave, Mr. Turner, 111 just 
run to the house to say one word to James, and be back 
immediately." 

^' No, no, you must stay, Robert, while I step home 
to lock my places, before Crawley begins to rummage.** 

The footman was now left alone with me. Scarcely 
had Uie steward been gone two minutes, when I heard 
a low voice near me saying, in a tone of great anxiety, 
"Is he dead r 

I half-opened my eyes to see who it was that spoke 
The voice came from the door which was opposite to 
me ; and while the footman turned his back, I raised my 
head, and beheld the figure of the old woman, who had 
been the cause of my accident She was upon her 
knees on the threshold—her arms crossed over her 
breast. I never shall forget her face, it was so e^res- 
9ive of despair. 

"Is he deadl" she repeated. 

" I tell you yes," replied the footman. 

" For the love of God, let me come in, if he is here,'* 
cried she. 

" Come in, then, and stay here while I run to the 
house."* 

The footman ran off; and my old nurse, on seeing me, 
burst into an agony of grief. I did not understand one 
word she uttered, as she spoke in her native language ; 
but her lamentations went to my heart, for they came 
from hers. She hung over me, and I felt her tears 

I could not refrain from 
am alive." 



dropping upon my forehead 
whispering, "Don't cry, I am 



* ir any one shonld think It Impossible that a man of Lord Glenthorn'a 
eonaeqoence ebould, at the supposed moment of his death, thus beiiegl«cted^ 
let thooi rtcoUect the scenes that followed the death of Tlboriiia, of Henry 
the Fourth of Fraoff^ flf William BuAis, and of George (he Second* 
23 
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*< Blessings on him!" exclaimed she, starting badk: 
she then dropped down on her knees to thaiSc God. 
Then calling me by every fondling name that nurses use 
to their children, she begged my forgiveness^ and alter- 
nately cursed herself and prayed for me. 

The strong affections of this poor woman touched 
me more than any thing I had ever yet felt in my life ; 
she seemed to be the only person upon earth who really 
cared for me; and in spite of her vulgarity, and my 
prejudice against the tone in which she spoke, she ex- 
cited in my mind emotions of tenderness and gratitude. 
" My good woman, if I live, I will do sometMng for you: 
tell me what I can do," said I. " Live ! live ! God bless 
you, live ; that's all in the wide world I want of you, my 
jewel ; and, till you are well, let me watch over you at 
nights, as I used to do when you were a child, and I had 
you in my arms all to myself, dear." 

Three or four people now ran into the room, to get 
before Captain Crawley, whose voice was heard at this 
instant at a distance. I had only time to ms^e the poor 
woman understand that I wished to appear to be dead; 
she took the hint with surprising quickness. Captain . 
Crawley came up the steps, talking in the tone of a 
master to the steward and people who followed. 

" What is this old hag domg here 1 Where is Robert I 
Where is Thomas ? 1 ordered them to stay till I came. 
Mr. Turner, why did not you stay 1 What ! has not the 
coroner been here yetl The coroner must see tl^ 
body, 1 tell you. Good God ! What a parcel of block* 
heads you aU are ! How many times must I teU you the 
same thing? . Nothing can be done tiU the coroner has 
seen him ; then we'll talk about the funeral, Mr. Turner 
—-one thing at a time. Every thing shall be done prop- 
erly, Mr. Turner. Lady Glenthorn trusts every thing 
to me — Lady Glenthorn wishes that 1 should order 
every thing." 

" To be sure — ^no doubt — very proper — ^I don't say 
against that." 

" But," continued Crawley, tui*ing towards the sofa 
upon which I lay, and seeing Ellinor kneeling beside me, 
"what keeps this old Irish witch here stiU? What 
business have you here, pray ; and who are you, or what 
are you 1" 

" Plase your honour, 1 was his nurse formerly, and 
f 

( ... 
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SO had a natural longing to see him once again before I 
would die." 

*' Aiid did you come all the way from Ireland on this 
wise errand v' 

" Troth I did — every inch of the way from his own 
sweet place." 

" Why you are Uttle better than a fool, I think," said 
Crawley." 

" Little better, plase your honour ; but I was always 
so about them childer that I nursed." 

" CkUdefl Well get along about your business now ; 
you see your nursing is not wanted here." 

*' I'll not stir out of this, while he is here," said my 
nurse, catching hold of the leg of the sofa, and clinging 
to it. 

" You'll not stir, you say !" cried Captain Crawley 
"Turn her out!" 

" Oh, sure you would not have the crulty to turn his 
old nurse out before he's even cowld. And won't you 
let me see him buried 1'^ 

" Out with her ! out with her ! the old Irish hag ! 
We'll have no howling here. Out with her, John !" said 
Crawley to my groom. 

The groom hesitated, I fancy ; for Crawley repeated 
the order more imperiously: "Out with her! or go 
yourself." 

" Maybe it's you that will go first yourself," said she. 

" Go first myself!" cried Captain Crawley, furiously: 
" Are you insolent to wc V* 

" And are not you crul to me, and to my child I nursed, 
that lies all as one as dead before yoU) and was a good 
friend to you in his day, no doubt V 

Crawley seized hold of her : but she resisted with so 
much energy, that she dragged along with her the sofa 
to which she clung, and on which 1 1^. 

"Stop!" cried I, starting up. There was sudden 
silence. I looked round, but could not utter another 
syllable. Now, for the first time, I was sensible that 
I had been really huij by the fall. My head grew giddy, 
and my stomach sick. I just saw Crawley's faUen 
countenance, and him and the steward looking at one 
another ; they were like hideous faces in a dream. I, 
sank back. 

" Ay, lie down, my darling ; don't be disturbing your- 
self for such as them," said my nurse. " Let them do 

Vol. VI.— B 
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what tliey will with me ; Ws little Vd care for them, if 
you were but once in safe hands." 

I beckoned to the groom, who had hesitated to turn 
out'Ellinor, and bade him go to the housekeeper^ and have 
me put to bed. '< She," added I, pointing to my old 
nurse, "is to sit* up with me at night." It was sdl I 
could say. Whqt they did with me afterward, I do not 
know ; but I was in my bed, and a bandage was round 
my temples, and my poor nurse was kn^sling on one 
side of the bed, with a string of beads in her hand ; and 
a surgeon and physician, and Crawley and my Lady 
Glenthom were on the ether side, whispering together. 
The curtain was drawn between me and them ; but the 
motion I made on waking was instantiy observed by 
Crawley, who immediately left the room. Lady Glen- 
thom drew back my curtain, and began to ask me how 
I did : but when I fixed my eyes upon her, she sank upon 
the bed, trembling violently, and cOuld not finish her 
sentence. I begged her to go to rest, and she retired. 
The physician ordered that I should be kept quiet, and 
seemed to think 1 was in danger. I asked what was the 
matter with me ! and the surgeon, with a very grave 
face, informed me, that I had an ugly contusion on my 
head. I had heard of a concussion of the brain ; but I 
did not know distinctly what it was, and my fears were 
increased by my ignorance. The life which, but a few 
hours before, I had been on the point of voluntarily 
destroying, because it was insupportably burdensome, I 
was now, the moment it was in danger, most anxious to 
preserve ; and the interest which I perceived others had 
m getting rid of me, increased my desire to recover. 
My recovery was, however, for some time doubtM. I 
was seized with a fever, which left me in a state of 
alarming debility. My old nurse, whom I shall hence* 
forward call by her name of EUinor, attended me with 
the most affectionate solicitude during my iUness ;♦ she 

* ** For fostering, I did never hear or read that it wan in vse or reputatioii 
in any country, barbarous or civil, as it bath been, and yet is, in Ireland. * * * 
In tike opinion of tbis people, fostering bath always been ^ stronger alliance 
than btood ; and the foster-^dren do love and are belbved of thdr fbster- 
fitthers and llieir s^ (or dak) more tlian of their nattural parents and kindred s 
and do participate of their means more frankly, and do adhere anto them, la 
all fortunes, with more affection and constancy. ****♦♦♦•****♦ Such 
a fMieral custom in a kingdom, in giving and taking children to foster, m^ing 
Mwh a firm alliance as it ioih in Ireland, was never seen or heard cf in any 
other country of tlie world beside.^'—DjkviHs. 

See in Lodge's Peerage of Ireland an aecoont of an Irish nnrte, iwlio went 



scaarcely stirred from my bedside, night or day; and, 
indeed, when I came to the use of my senses, she was 
tiie only person whom I really liked to have near me. 
I knew that she was sincere ; and, however unpolished 
her manners, and however awkward her assistance, the 
good- will with which it was given made me prefer it 
to the most delicate and dexterous attentions which I 
believed to be interested* The very want of a sense of 
I^ropriety, and the freedom with which she talked to me, 
regardless of what was suited to her station, or due to 
my rank, instead of offending or disgusting me, became 
agreeable; besides, the novelty of her disdect, and of her 
turn of thought, entertained me as much as a sick man 
could be entertained. I remember once her telling me, 
that, "if it plased God, she would like to die on a 
Christmas-day, of all days ; becaase the gates of heaven, 
they say, vriu be open sdl that day ; ana who knows but 
a body might sHp in unknoumst ?" When she sat up with 
me at nights, she talked on eternally ; for she assured 
me there was nothing like talking, as she had found, to 
put one asy asleep, I hstened or not, just as I liked ; 
tmy way she was coniini. She was ineiuiaustible in bet 
anecdotes of my ancestors, all tending to the honour 
and glory of the family ; she had also an excellent mem- 
ory for all the insults, or traditions of insults, which 
the Glenthoms had received for many ages back, even 
to the times of the old kings of Ireland ; long and long 
before they stooped to be lorded; when their "names, 
which it was a pity and a murder, and moreover a burn- 
ing shame, to change, was O'Shaughnessy." She was 
well stored with histories of Irish and Scottish chiefs. 
The story of O'Neill, the Irish black-beard, I am sure I 
ought to remember, for Ellinor told it to me at least six 
times. Then she had a large assortment of fairies and 
sJtadotvless witches, and banshees ; and besides, she had 
legions of spirits and ghosts, and haunted castles without 
end, my own castle of Glenthom not excepted, in the 
description of which she was extremely eloquent ; she 
absolutely excited in my mind some desire to see it. 
For many a long year, she said, it had been her nightly 
prayer that she might live to see me in my own castle ; 

from Kerry to Frknce, and from France to Milan, to tee her fbeter-aon, the 
Lord Thomas Fitznuiurice ; and to warn him that his estate was hi danger 
from an heir-at-law, who had taken poesessioa oT U Jn his absence. The 
wintf being very old, died on her return home. 
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indoft<ttwid<^twishewa8comagOTOTtoEngtoid to 
teU me so, only lier hnshsnd, asloof as be lired, wodd 
not let her set oot oa whathe called a fooFs errand; but 
it pleased God to take him to himself last fur day, and 
then she resolved that nothing shoold hinder her to bs 
with her own child against lus birthday; and now, coold 
she see me in my own Castle Glenthom, she wonld die 
e<m/ui^— and what a pity but I should be in it ! I was 
only alord, as she sara, in England; but I could be alias 
one as a king in Ireland. 

EUinor impressed me with the idea of the sort of fen* 
dal power I should possess in my vast territory, over 
tenants who were almost vassals, and among a numerous 
train of dependants. We resist the efforts made by those 
who, we think, exert authority or employ artifice to 
change our determinations; whfle the perverse mind 
insensibly yields to those who appear not to have power* 
or reason, or address sufficient to obtain a victory. I 
should not have heard any human being with patience 
try to persuade me to go to Ireland, except this ignorant 
poor nurse, who spoke, as I thought, merely from the 
instinct of affection to me and to faer native country. I 
promised her that I would, some time or other, visit Glen- 
thom Castle : but this was o61y a vague promise, and it 
was but little likely that it should be accomplished. As 
I regained my strength, my mind turned, or rather was 
turned, to other thoughts. 



CHAPTER rV. 

One morning— it was the day after my physicians had 
pronounced me out of all danger — Crawley sent me a 
note by Ellinor, congratulating me upon my recovery, 
and begging to speak to me for half an hour. I refused 
to see mm, and said that I was not yet well enough to 
do business. The same morning Ellinor came with a 
message from Turner, my steward, who, with his humble 
duty, requested to see me for five minutes, to communi- 
cate to me something of importance. I consented to 
see Turner. He entered with a face of suppressed joy 
and affected melancholy. 



*^BdA news I am bound in duty to be the besrer of^ 
my lord. I was detenniued, whatever came to pass, 
however, 4iot to speak tfll yom^ honour was out of Hlan- 
ffer, which, I thank Heaven, is now the case, and I am 
nappy to be able to congratulate your lordship upon 
looking as well as — ^ 

•* Never mind ray looks. I will excuse your congratu- 
lationsy Mr. Turner," said I, impatiently ; for the recc^- 
lection of the banqueting-house, and the undertaker, 
whom Turner was so eager to introduce, came full into 
my mind. " Go on, if you please ; five minutes is all I am 
at present able to give to any business, and you sent me 
word you had something of importance to communicate." 

** TVue, my lord ; but in case your lordship is not at 
present well enough, or not so disposed, I will wait your 
lordship^s leisure." 

** Now or never, Mr. Turner. Speak, but speak at 
once." 

*< My lotd, I would have done so long ago, but was 
loath to make mischief; and besides, could not believe 
what I heard whispered, and would scarce believe what 
I verily saw ; though now, as I cannot reasonably have 
B doubt, I think it would be a sin, and a burden upon my 
conscience, not to speak; only that I am unwilling 'to 
shock your lordship too much, when but just recovering, 
for that is not the time one would with to teU or to hear 
disagreeable thin^," 

** Mr. Turner, either come to the point at once, or leave 
me ; for I am not strong enough to bear this suspense." 

** I be^ pardon, my lord : why then, my lord, the point 
is Csmtain Crawley." 

''What of himi I never desire to hear his name 
again." 

*' Nor I, I am sure, my lord ; but there are some in 
the house might not be of our opinion." 

** Who 1 you sneaking fellow ; speak out, can't you." 

" My lady, my lord ! Now it is out. She'll go off 
with him this night, if not prevented." 

My surprise and indignation were as great as if I had 
always been the fondest and the most attentive of hus- 
bands. I was at length roused from that indifference 
and apathy into which I had sunk ; and though I had 
never loved my wife, the moment I knew she was lost 
to me for ever was exquisitely painfuL Astonishment, 
the sense of disgrace, the feeling of rage against that 
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treacherous parasite by whom she had been seduced, aH 
combined to overwhelm me. I could command my 
vcMce only enough to bid Turner leave the room, and 
tell no one that he had spoken to me on this subject. 
*• Not a soul," he said, " should be told, or could guess it." 

Left to my own reflections, as soon as the first emo- 
tions of anger subsided, I blamed myself for my conduct 
to Lady Glenthom. I considered that she had been 
married to me by her friends, when she was too yoimg 
and too childish to judge for herself; that from the first 
day of our marriage I had never made the slightest effort 
to win her affections, or to guide her conduct ; that, on 
the contrary, I had shown her marked indifference, if not 
aversion. With fashionable airs, I had professed, that 
provided she left me at liberty to spend the large fortune 
which she brought me, and in consideration of which 
she enjoyed the title of Countess of Glenthom, I cared 
for nothing further. With the consequences of my 
neglect 1 now reproached myself in vain. Lady Glen- 
thorn's immense fortune had paid my debts, and had 
for two years supplied my extravagance, or rather my 
indolence : little remained,- and she was now, in her 
twenty-third year, to be consigaed to public disgrace, 
and to a man whom I knew to be destitute of honour 
and feeling. Ipitied her, and resolved to go instantly 
and make an efiort to save her from destruction. 

Ellinor, who watched aU Crawley's motions, informed 
me that he was gone to a neighbouring town, and had 
left word that he should not be home till after dinner. 
Lady Glenthom was in her dressing-room, which was 
at a part of the house farthest from that which I now 
inhabited. I had never left my room since my illness, 
and had scarcely walked^bjiher than from my bed to my 
arm-chair ; but 1 was so mf^h roused by my feelings at 
this instant, that, to Ellinor's great astonishment, I 
started from my chair, and, forbidding her to follow me, 
walked without any assistance along the corridor, which 
led to the back-stairs, and to Lady Gle]||^m's apart- 
ment. I opened the private door of her cs^sing-room 
suddenly — ^the room was in great disorder — ^her woman 
was upon her knees packing a trunk : Lady Glenthom 
was standing at a table, with a parcel of open letters 
before her, and a diamond necklace in her nand. She 
started at the sight of me as if she had beheld a ghost: 
the maid screamed, and ran to a door at the farther end 
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^^le room, to mdce her escape, bat tliat was bolted. 
Lady Glenthom was pale and motionlesB, till I ap- 
proached ; and then, recollecting herself, she reddened 
all over, and thrust the letters into her table-drawer. 
Her woman, at the same instant, snatched a casket of 
jewels, swept up in her arms a heap of dothes, and 
noddled them altogether into the half-packed trunk. 

** Leave the room,*' said I to her sternly. She locked 
the trank, podceted the key, and obeyed. 

I placed a chair for Lady Glenthom, and sat down 
myself. We were admost equally unable to stand. We 
w^re sil&Dt for some moments. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the ^ound, and she leaned her heaa upon her hand 
ki an attitude' of despair. I could scaiv^ely articulate; 
but making an effort to coimnand my voice, I at last 

B^d — 

** Lady Glenthom, I blame myself more than you for 
an that has happened." 

'< For whatt" said she, making a feeble attempt at 
evasion, yet at the same time casting a guilty look 
towards the drawer of letters. 

" You have nothing to conceal from me," said L 

*' Nothing!" said she, in a feeble voice. 

" Nothing," said I ; " for I know every thing,"— she 
started^-*' and am willing to pardon evenr thing." 

She looked up in my face astonished. ** I am con- 
scious," continued I, "• that you have not been weU 
treated by me. You have had much reason to complain 
of my neglect. To this I attribute your error. Forget 
the past — ^I will set you the example. Promise me 
never to see the man more, and what has happened shall 
never be known to the world." 

She made me no answer, but burst into a floodrof tears. 
She seenaed incapable of decision, or even of thought. 
I felt suddenly inspired with energnr. 

" Write this moment," continued I, placing a pen and 
ink before her : " write to forbid him ever to return to 
this house, or ever more to appear in your presence. . 
If he appears in mine, I know how to chastise him, and 
to vindicate rtiy own honour. To preserve your reputa- 
tion, I refrain, upon these conditions, from making my 
contempt of him pubUc." 

I put a pen into Lady Glenthom^s hand; but she 
trenu>led so that she could not write. She made several 
ineffectoal attempts, then tore the paper; and again 
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gMng way to tears, exclaimecl, " I cannot wnte— I can- 
not think— I do not know what to say. Write what you 
will, and I will sign it." 

" I write to Captain Crawley! Write what I will! 
Lady Glenthorn, it must be your will to write, not mine. 
If it be not your wiU, say so." 

" Oh ! I do not say so— I do not say that. Give me a 
moment's time. I do not know what I say.' I have 
been very foolish— very wicked. You are very good— 
but it is too late : it will all be known. Crawley will 
betray me ; he will tell it to Mrs. Mattocks : so, whichr 
ever way I turn, I am undone. Oh ! what wiU become 
of met" 

She wrung her hands and wept, and was for an hour 
in this state, in all the indecision and imbecility of a 
child. At last, she wrote a few scarcely legible fines to 
Crawley, forbidding him to see or think of her more. I 
despatched the note, and she was full of penitence, 
and ffratitude, and tears. The next morning, when 
I wakened, I in my turn received a note from her 
ladyship. 

" Since I saw you. Captain Crawley has convinced me 
that I am his wife, in the eye of Heaven^ and I therefore 
desire a divorce, as much as your whole conduct^ since my 
marriage, convinces me you must in your heart; what- 
ever may be your motives to pretend otherwise. Before 
you receive this I shall be oui of your way and beyond 
your reach ; so do not think of pursuing one who is no 
longer 

« Yours, 

"A. Crawley." 

After reading this note, I thought not of pursuing or 
saving Lady Glenthorn. I was as anxious for a divorce 
as she could be. Some months afterward the affair 
was brought to a public trial. When the cause came on, 
so many circumstances were brought in mitigation of 
damages, to prove my utter carelessness respecting my 
wife's conduct, that a suspicion of collusion arose. 
From this imputation I was clear in the opinion of all 
who really knew me ; and I repelled the charge publicly, 
with a degree of indignation \hai surprised all who knew 
the usual apathy of my temper. I must observe, that 
4iuring the whoje time my divorce-bill was pending, and 
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wfaile I was in the greatest possible anxiety, my healfli 
was perfectly good. But no sooner was the afi^r settleif^ 
and a decision made in my favour, than I relapsed into 
my old nervous com|daints. 



CHAPTER V. 

<*TwM dainf notMnc wma hit eitrw : 
la ttumre a Tiee ctn pltfiie im worao t 
The wretch who digs uie mine fbr brea^ 
Or ploughs, that others may be M, 
Feels less fluigae than that decreed 
To him who cannot think or read." 

Illncss was a sort of occupation to me, and I was 
always sorry to get well. When the interest of beinfl^ 
in daneer ceased, I had no other to supply its place. I 
fancied that I should enjoy my liberty after my divorce ; 
but " even freedom grew tasteless." I do not recollect 
any thing that wakened me from my torpor during two 
months after my divorce, except a violent quarrel be- 
tween all my English servants and my Insh nurse. 
Whether she assumed too much, upon the idea that 
she was a favourite, or whether national prejudice was 
alone the causA of the hatred that prevailed against her, 
I know not ; but they one and all declared that they 
could not, and would not, live with her. She expressed 
the same dislike to consorting with them ; " but would 
put up with worse, ay, with the devils themselves, to 
obli^ my honour, and to lie under the same roof wid 
my honour." 

The rest of the servants laughed at her blunders. 
This she could bear with good-humour ; but when they 
seriously affected to reproach her with having, by her 
uncouth appearance, at her first presenting herself at 
Sherwood Park, endangered my life, she retorted, " And 
who cared for him in the wide world but L amonff you 
all, when he lay for dead 1 I ask you that," said she. 

To this there was no reply ; and they hated her the 
more for their having been silenced by her shrewdness. 
I protected her as long as 1 could ; but, for the sake of 
peace, I at last yielded to the combined forces of the 
steward's room and the servants' hall, and despatched 
Ellinor to Ireland, with a renewal of the promise that I 
B3 
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would TitttGleBthomCaatietkis year or ttie next. T0 
comfort her at parUng, I would have made her a eoa- 
sideraUe present ; but she would take only a few guineafl^ 
to bear her expenses back to her native plaee. The 
sacrifice I made did not procure me a x>eace of any con^ 
tinuance in my own house : ruined by indulgence, and 
by my indolent, reckless temper, my servants were now 
my masters. In a large, ill-regulated establishment, 
domestics become, like spoiled children, discontented, 
capricious, and the tyrants over those who have not the 
sense or steadiness to command. I remember one 
delicate puppy parted with me^ because, as he informed 
me, the curtains of his bed did not close at the foot; he 
had never been used to such a thing, and had told the 
housekeeper so three times, but could obtain no redress, 
which necessitated him to beg my permission to retire 
jfrom the service. 

In his stead another coxcomb came to o£fer himself, 
who, with an incomparable easy air, begged to know 
whether I wanted a man of figure or a man of parts t 
For the benefit of those to whom this fashionable classi- 
fication of domestics may not be familiar, I should 
observe, that the department of a man qf figure is spe-* 
cially and solely to announce company on gala da^rs; 
the business of the man of parts is multifarious, — ^to write 
cards of invitation, to speaJc to impertinent tradesmen, 
to carry confidential messages, et cetera. Now, where 
there is an et cetera in an agreement, there is alyvays 
an opening for dilute. The functions of the man of 
parts not l^ing accurately defined, I unluckily required 
from him some service which' was not in his bond ; 1 
believe it was to go for my pocket-handkerchief: "Ho 
could not possibly do it, because it was not his business ;'' 
and I, the laziest of mortals, after waiting a full quarter 
of an hour, while they were settling whose business it 
was to obey me, was forced to get up and go for what I 
wanted. I comforted myself by the recollection of the 
poor King of Spain and le brasier. With a regal prece- 
dent I could not but be satisfied. Ail great people, said 
I to myself, are obliged to submit. to these inconve- 
niences. I submitted with so good a grace, thaX my sub- 
mission was sc^ircely felt to be a condescension. My 
bachelor's house soon exhibited in perfection ^' High life^ 
below Stairs." 

It is. said that a foreign nobleman permitted his ser* 
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.rants to ta^e their own way so completely, that one 
ni^ht he and his guests being kept waiting an uncon- 
scionable time for supper, he at last went down stairs to 
inquire into the cause of the delay : he found the ser- 
vant, whose business it was to take up supper, quietly at 
cards with a large party of his friends. The man cooUy 
remonstrated, that it was impossible to leave his .game 
unfinished. ITie master candidly acknowledged the force 
of his plea ; but insisted upon the man's going up stairs 
to lay the cloth for supper, while he took his cards, sat 
down, and finished the game for him. 

The suavity of my temper never absolutely reached 
this degree of complaisance. My home was disagree- 
able to me : I had not the resolution to remove the 
causes of the discontents. Every day I swore I would 
part with all these rascals the next morning ; but still 
they staid. Abroad I was not happier than at home. I 
was disgusted with my former companions: they had 
convinced me, the night of ^my accident at Sherwood 
Park, that they cared not whether I was alive or dead ; 
and ever since that time I had been more and more 
struck with their selfishness as well as folly. It was 
inexpressibly fatiguing and irksome to me to keep up a 
show of good-fellowship and joviaUty with these people,, 
though I had not sufficient energy to make the attempt 
to quit them. When these dashers and lovmwers found 
that I was not always at their disposal, they discovered 
that Glenthorn had always something odd about him ; 
that Glenthorn had always a melancholy turn ; that it 
ran in the family, &c. Satisfied with these phrases, 
they let me take ray own way, and forgot my existence. 
Public amusements had lost their charm ; I had sufficient 
steadiness to resist the temptation to game; Imt, for 
want of stimulus, I could hardly endure the tedium of 
my days. ^ At this period of my life, ennui was very near 
turning into misanthropy. I bsdanced between becoming 
a misanthrope and a democrat. 

While I was in this critical state of ineptitude, my 
attention was accidentally roused by the sight of ^ 
boxing-match. My feelings were so much excited, and 
the excitation was so delightful, that 1 was now in dan- 
ger of becoming an amateur of the pu^hstic art. It 
did not occur to me that it was beneath the dignity of 
a British nobleman to learn the vulgar terms of the 
boxing trade. I soon began to talk very knowin^y of 
24 
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firsUrate bruisers , game men, and pleasing fighters ; making - 
pfay — beoHw a man under the ropes — sparring^^-raUj/ing"^ 
sawing^— BBdchop^nng, What further proficiency I might 
have made in this language, or how long my interest in 
these feats of prize-fighters might have continued, had 
I been left to myself, I cannot determine ; but I was 
miexpectedly seized with a fit of national shame, on 
hearing a foreigner of rank and reputation express as- 
tonishment at our taste for these savage spectacles. It 
was in vain that I repeated the arguments of some of 
the parliamentary panegyrists of boxing and bull-baiting, 
and asserted that these diversions render a people hardy 
and couraseous. My opponent replied, that he did not 
perceive the necessary connexion between cruelty and 
courage ; that he did not comprehend how the standing 
by in safety to see two men bruise each other almost to 
death could evince or inspire heroic sentiments- or war- 
like dispositions. He observed, that the Romans were 
most eager for the fights of gladiators during the reigns 
of the most effeminate and cruel emperors, and in the 
decline of all public spirit and virtue. These arguments 
would have probably made but a feeble impression on an 
understanding like mine, unaccustomed to general rea- 
soning, and on a temper habituated to pursue, without 
thought of consequences, my immediate mdividual grati- 
fication ; but it happened that my feelings were touched 
at this time by the dresuiful sufferings of one of the pu- 
gilistic combatants.' He died a few hours after the 
battle. He was an Irishman: most of the spectators 
being Eng^sh, and triumphing in the victory of their 
countr3rman, the poor fellow's fate was scarcely noticed. 
I spoke to mm a little while before he died, and found 
that he came from my own county. His name was 
Michael Noonan. He made it his dying request that I 
would carry half a guinea, the only money he possessed, 
to his ajred father, and a silk handkerchief he had worn 
round his neck to his sister. Pitv for this unfortunate 
Irishman recalled Ireland to my thoughts. Many small 
reasons concurred to make me now desirous of going to 
that country. I should get rid at once of a tormenting 
establishment, and of servants, without the odium of 
turning them away ; for most of them declined going 
into banishment, as they called it. Besides this, 1 should 
leave my companions, with whom I was disgusted. I 
was tired of England* and wanted to see something new» 
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even if it were to be worse than what I had seen before. 
These were not my ostensible reasons : I professed to 
have more exalted motives for my journey. It was my 
duty, I said, to visit my Irish estate, and to encourage 
my tenantry, by residing some time among them. Du- 
ties often spring up to our view at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. Then my promise to poor Ellinor ; it was im- 
possible for a man of honour to break a promise, even 
to an old woman : in short, when people are determined 
upon any action, they seldom fail to find arguments ca- 
pable of convincing them that their resolution is rea- 
sonable. Mixed motives govern the conduct of half 
mankind ; so I set out upon my journey to Ireland. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*'E8 ta contente A la j|ear de tea umT 
As ta des goAts et des amuiiemens t 
Ta dob mener one asses douce vie. 
L'aatre en deax mots repondaif , ' Je m*eoiuii« ' 
C^est an grand mal, dit la f^e, et je croi 
Qu'an beaa secret est de rester Chez sol." 

I WAS detained six days by contrary winds at Holy- 
head. Sick of that miserable place, in my ill-humour I 
cursed Ireland, and twice resolved to return to London: 
but the wind changed, my carriage was on board the 
packet ; so I sailed and landed safely in Dublin. I was 
surprised by the excellence of the hotel at which I was 
lodged. I had not conceived that such accommodation 
coidd have been found in Dublin. The house had, as I 
was told, belonged to a nobleman : it was fitted up and 
appointed with a degree of elegance, and even maqo^ifi- 
cence, beyond what I had been used to in the most fash- 
ionable hotels in London. 

*' Ah ! sir,'' said an Irish gentleman, who found me in 
admiration upon the staircase, " this is all very good, 
very fine, but it is too good and too fine to last ; come 
here again in two years, and I am afraid you will see 
all this going to rack and ruin. This is too often the 
case with us in Ireland : we can project, but we can't 
calculate ; we must have every thing upon too large 
a scale* We mistake a grand beginnmg for a goo^ 
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beghming. We begin ^like princes, and we end Vke 
beggars." 

I rested only a few days in a capital in which, I took 
it for granted, there could be nothing worth seeing by 
a person who was just come from London. In driving 
through the streets, I was however sui^rised to see 
buildings which my prejudices could scarcely believe 
to be Irish. I also saw some things which recalled to 
my mind the observations I had heard at my hotel. I 
was struck with instances of grand beginnings and 
lamentable want of finish, with mixture of the mag- 
nificent and the paltry,— of admirable and execrable 
taste. Though my understanding was wholly unculti- 
vated, these things struck my eye. Of all the faculties 
of my mind, my taste had been most exercised, because 
its exercise had given me least trouble. 

Impatient to see my own castle, I left Dublin. I was 
again astonished by the beauty of the prospects, and the 
excellence of the roads. I had, in my ignorance, believed 
that I was never to see a tree in Ireland, and that the 
roads were almost impassable. With the promptitude 
of credulity, I now went from one extreme to the other : 
I concluded that we should travel with the same celerity 
as upon the Bath road ; and I expected, that a journey 
for which four days had been allotted might be performed 
in two. Like all those who have nothing to do any- 
where, I was always in a prodigious hurry to get from 
place to place ; and I ever had a noble ambition to go 
over as much ground as possible in a given space of 
time. I travelled in a light barouche, and with my own 
horses. My own man (an Englishman), and my cook 
(a Frenchman), followed in a hackney chaise ; I cared 
not how, so that they kept up with me; the rest was 
their affair. At night, my gentleman complained bitterly 
of the Irish post-carriages, and besought me to let him 
follow at an easier rate the next day ; but to this I could 
by no means consent : for how could I exist without my 
own man and my French cook ? In the morning, jubt 
as I was ready to set off, and had thrown myself back 
in my carriage, my Englishman and Frenchman came to 
the door, both in so great a rage that the one was inar- 
ticulate and the other imintelligible. At length the object 
of their indignation spoke for itself. From the inn yard 
eame a hacluiey chaise, in a most deplorable crazy state ; 
the body mounted up to a prodigious height, on unbend* 



ing springs, nodding forwards, one door swinging open, 

three blinds up, because they could not be let down, the 
perch tied in two places, the iron of the wheels half 
off, half loose, wooden pegs for linch-pins, and ropes for 
harness. The horses were worthy of the harness ; 
wretched little dog-tired creatures, that looked as if they 
had been driven to the last gasp, and as if they had 
never been rubbed down in their lives; their bones 
starting through their skin ; one lame, the other blind ; 
one with a raw back, the other with a galled breast ; one 
with his neck poking down over his collar, and the other 
with his head dragged forward by a bit of a broken bri- 
dle, held at arm's length by a man dressed like a mad. 
beggar, in half a hat and half a wig, both awry in oppo- 
site directions ; a long tattered great-coat, tied rouhud 
his waist by a hay-rope ; the jagged rents in the skirts 
of his coat showing his bare legs marbled of many 
colours; while something like stockings hung loose 
abevt his ankles. The noises he made by way of 
threatening or encouraging his steeds I pretend not to 
describe. 

In an indignant voice I called to the landlord, " I hope 
these are not the horses — ^I hope this is not the chaise, 
intended for my servants." 

The innkeeper, and the pauper who was preparing to 
officiate as postillion, both in the same instant exclaimed, 
" Sorrow better chaise in the county !" 

" Sorrow /" said I ; " what do you mean by sorrow t" 

" That there's no better, plase your honour, can be 
seen. We have two more, to be sure ; but one has no 
top, and the other no bottom. Anyway there's no bet- 
ter can be seen than this same."* 

"And these horses !" cried I ; "why, this ho^se is so 
lame he can hardly stand." 

" Oh, plase your honour, tho' he can't stand, hell go 
fast enough. He has a great deal of the rogue in him, 
plase your honour. He's always that way at first setting 
out." 

" And that wretched anhnal with the galled breast !" 

" He's all the better for it, when once he warms ; it's 
he that will go with the speed of light, plase your honour. 
Sure, is not he Knockecroghery 1 and didn't I give fifteen 
guineas for him, barring the luck penny, at the fair of 

♦ VorbnOitt, 
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Knockecrogliery, and he rising four year old at the same 

1 could not avoid smiling at this speech ; but my gen- 
Uemarty maintaming his angry gravity, declared, in a sul- 
len tone, that he would be cursed if he went with such 
horses ; and ^he Frenchman, with abundance of gesticu- 
lation, made a prodigious chattering, which no mortal 
underst6od. 

" Then I'll tell you what youll do," said Paddy ; " youTl 
take four, as becomes gentlemen of your quality, and 
you'll see how we'll powder along." 

And straight he put the knuckle of his forefinger in 
his mouth, and whistled shrill and strong; and, in a 
moment a whistle somewhere out in the fields answered 
him. 

I protested against these proceedings, but in vain; 
before the first pair of horses were fastened to the 
chaise, up came a httle boy with the others fresh from 
the plou^. They were quick enough in putting these 
to ; yet how thev managed it with their tackle I know 
not. " Now we^e fixi»J handsomely," said Paddy. 

" But this chaise will break down the first mile." 

" Is it this chaise, plase your honour ? Ill engage it 
will go to the world's end. The universe wouldn't break 
it down now ; sure it waa mended but last night." 

Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he 
clawed up his stockings with the other; so with one 
easy step he got into his place, and seated himself, 
coachman-like, upon a well-worn bar of wood that 
served as a coach-box. " Throw me the loan of a trusty 
Bartly, for a cushion," said he. A frieze coat was thrown 
up over the horses' heads — ^Paddy caught it. " Where 
are you, Hosey ]" cried he. " Sure I'm only rowling a 
wisp of straw on my leg," replied Hosey. " Throw me 
up," added this paragon of postillions, turning to one of 
the crowd of idle by-standers. " Arrah, push me up, 
can't ye V ^ 

A man took hold of his knee, and threw him upon the 
horse : he was in his seat in a trice ; then clinging by 
the mane of his horse, he scramble* for the bridle, 
which was under the other horse's feet — reached it, and, 
well satisfied with himself, looked round at Paddy, who 
looked back to the chaise-door at my angry servants, 
" secure in the last event of things." In vain the Eng- 
lishman in monotonous anger, and the Frenchman in* 
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•▼eiy note of the ffamt^, abused Paddj : necessity and 
wic were on Paddy^s side ; he parried all that Mras said 
agaiitst his chaise, his horses, himself, and his country, 
ivith invincible comic dexterity, till at last both his ad- 
versaries, dumfounded, clambered into the vehicle, 
where they were instantly shut up in straw and dark- 
ness. Paddy, in a triumphant tone, called to my postil- 
lions, bidding them " get on, and not be stopping the way 
any longer." 

Without utterinff a syllable they drove on ; but they 
could not, nor could I, refrain from ^looking back to see 
how those fellows would manage. " We saw the fore- 
horses make towards the right, then to the left, and every 
way but straight forwarcb; while Paddy bawled to 
Hosey — ^**Keep the middle of the road, can't ye! I 
don't want ye to draw a pound at all at aU." 

At last, by dint of whipping, the four horses were 
compelled to set off in a lame gallop ; but they stopped 
short at a hill near the end of the town, while a shouting 
troop of ragged boys followed, and pushed them fairly 
to the top. Half an hour afterward, as we were put- 
ting on our drag-chain to go down another steep nill, 
to my utter astonishment, Paddy, with his horses m full 
gallop, came rattling and chehupping past us. My^eople 
called to warn him that he had no drag: but still ho 
cried *' Never fear !" and shaking the iovkg reins, and 
stamping with his foot, on he went thundering down the 
hill. My Englishmen were aghast. 

" The turn yonder below, at the bottom of the hill, is 
as sharp and ugly as ever I see," said my postillion, after 
a moment's stupified silence. ''He will break their 
necks as sure as my name is John." 

Quite the contrary : when we had dragged and un- 
dra^ged, and came up with Paddy, we found him safe on 
his legs, mending some of his tackle very quietly. 

" If that had broke as you were going down the steep 
hill," said I, ^t would have been all over with you, 
Paddy." 

"That's true,^a0e your honour: but it never hap- 
pened me going^wri hill — ^nor never will, by the bless- 
mg of God, if fve any luck." 

With this mixed confidence in a special providence, 
and in his own good luck Paddy went on, much to my 
amusement. It was his glory to keep before us ; and 
be rattled on tiU he came to a narrow part of the road 
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where they were rebuilding a bridge. Here there was 
a dead stop. Paddy lashed his horses, and called them 
all manner of names ; but the wheel-horse, Knocke- 
croghery, was restive, and at last began to kick most 
furiously. It seemed inevitable that the first kick which 
should reach the splinter-bar, at which it was aimed, 
must demolish it instantly. My English gentleman and 
ray Frenchman both put their heads out of the only 
wmdow which was pervious, and called most manftiUy 
to be let out. " Never fear," said Paddy. To open the 
door for themselves was beyond their force or skfll. 
One of the hind-wheels, which had belonged to another 
carriage, was too high to suffer the door to be opened, 
and the bUnd at the other side prevented their attempts, 
80 they were close prisoners. The men who had been 
at work on the broken bridge came forward, and rested 
on their spades to see the battle. As my carriage could 
not pass, I was also compelled to be a spectator of this 
contest between man and hofse. 

" Never fear," reiterated Paddy ; ** 111 engage I'll be 
up wid him. Now for it, Knockecroghery ! Oh the 
rogue, he thinks he has me at a nonplush ; but 111 show 
him the differ," 

After this brag of war, Paddy whipped, Knockecroghery 
kicked ; and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of d^iger, 
sat within reach of the kickmg horse, twitching up first 
one of his legs, then the other, and shifting as the animal 
aimed his hoofs, escaping every time as it were by mira- 
cle. With a mixture of temerity and presence of mind 
which made us alternately look upon him as a madman 
and a hero, he gloried in the danger, secure of success, 
and of the sympathy of the spectators. 

"Ah! d n't I compass him cleverly then? Oh the 
villain, to • browbating me ! Fm too 'cute for him yet. 
See there, now, he's come to ; and I'U be his bail hell 
go asy enough wid me. Ogh ! he has a fine spirit of his 
own, but it's I that can match him : 'tw§pld be a poor 
case if a man like rae couldn't match a horse any way, 
let alone a mare, which this is, or it never would be so 
vicious." 41 

After this hard-fought battle, and suitable rejoicing for 
the victory, Paddy walked his subdued adversary on a 
few yards to allow us to pass him ; but, to the dismay 
of my postilUons, a hay-rope was at this instant thrown 
across thQ road, before our borees, by the road-makera, 



who, to explain this proceeding, cried out, " Plase your 



honour, the road is so dry, we'd expect a trifle to wet it." 

" What do these fellows mean 1" said I. 

" It's only a tester or a hog they want, your honour, 
to give 'em to drink your honour's health," said Paddy. 

" A hog to drink my health ?" 

" Ay, that is a thirteen, plase your honour ; all as one 
as an EngUsh shilling." 

I threw them a shUling : the hay-rope was withdrawn, 
and at last we went on. We heard no more of Paddy 
till evenine. He came in two hours after us, and ex- 
pected to be doubly paid for driving my honoui^s gentle- 
men so weU. 

I must say that on this journey, though I met with 
many delays and disasters ; though one of my horses 
was lamed in shoeing by a smith who came home drunk 
from a funeral ; and though the back panel of my car- 
riage was tooken by the pole of a chaise ; and though 
one day I went without my dinner at a lar^e desolate 
inn, where nothing was to be had but wmskey; and 
though one night flay in a little smokey den, in which 
the meanest of my servants in England would have 
thought it impossible to sleep ; and though I complained 
bitterly, and swore it was impracticable for a gentleman 
to travel in Ireland ; yet I never remember to have ex- 
perienced, on any journey, less ennui.* I was out of 

* SiiM Lord Glentborn*8 Memoirs were pablislied. the editor has received 
lettmre and infbrmation from tlie east, west, nortb, and aoalb of Ireland, on the 
jM^sent state of posting iu that country. The following is one of the many, 
which is Touched by indisputable authority as a true and recent anecdote, 
giren in the rery words in which U was related to the editor . . . Mr. ****, 
travelling in Ireland, having ^ot into a hackney chaise, was surprised to hear 
Che driver knocldag at each side of the carriage. ** What are you doing I" — 
** A'nH I nailing your honour up ?*— ** Why do yon nail me up ? I don*t wish 
to be nailed up.**— ** Augh ! would your honour have the doors fly off the 
binges ?** When they came to the eod of the stage, Mr. **** begged the man 
to nnfhsten tlie doors. ** Ogh ! what would I be taking out the nails for, to be 
racking the doors 1*»— " How shall I get out then F— " Can*t your honour get 
oat of the window, like any other jantUman P Mr. **** began the operation : 
but, having forced his head and shoulder out, could get no (hrther, and called 
mgain to the postillion. ** Augh ! did any one ever see any one get out of a cbay 
bead fbremost ? Candour honour put out your feet first like a Christian T* 

Another corresponMt from the south relates, that when he refhsed to go 
OD till one ef the fbre horses, which wanted a shoe, was shod, his two postillions 
in his hearing commenced thus : « Paddy, where will I get a ahoe, and no 
•inlth nigh hand r—" Why don»t you see yon janUeman't horse In the field ; 
CM*l you go and unshoe ^im T— *' True for ye,'* said Jem ; ^ but that borse^s 
•boe will never fit him.»»--**^Augh I you can but try it," said Paddy. So the 
Mniteman's horse was actually unshod, and his shoe put upon the hackney 
•one ; and, fit ornot At, Paddy went off with it. 

Another geutleiuaD, travelling in the north of Ireland in a haekney chaisa 
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patience twenty times a day, but I certainly felt no 
ennui ; and I am convinced that the benefit some pa- 
tients receive from a journey is in an inverse proportion 
to the ease and luxury of their mode of travelling. 
When they are compelled to exert their faculties, and 
to use their limbs, they forget their nerves, as I did. 
Upon this principle I should recommend to wealthy hy- 
pochondriacs a journey in Ireland, preferably to any 
country in the civilized world. I can promise them that 
they will not only be nM)ved to anger often enough to 
make their blood circulate briskly, but they will, even in 
the acm^ of their impatience, be thrown into salutary 
convulsions of laughter by the comic concomitants of 
their disasters: besides, if they have hearts, their best 
feelings cannot fail to be awakened by the warm, gen* 
erous hospitaUty they will receive in this counti};, from 
the cabin to the castle. 

Late in the evening of the fourth day we came to an 
inn on the verge of the county where my estate was 
situate. It was one of the wildest parts of Ireland. We 
could find no horses, nor accommodations of any sort, 
and we had several miles farther to go. For our only 
comfort, the dirty landlady, who had married the hosUer, 
and wore gold drop earrings, reminded us that *' Sure, 
if we could but wait an hour, and take a fresh egg, we 
should have a fine moon." 

After many fruitless imprecations my French cook 
was obUged to mount one of my saddle-horses; my 
groom was left to follow us the next day ; I let my gen- 
tleman sit on the barouche-box, and proceeded with my 
own tired horses. The moon, which my landlady had 
promised me, rose, and I had a full view of the face of 
the country. As we approached my maritime territo- 
ries the cottages were thinly scattered, and the trees had 
a stunted appearance ; they all slanted one way, from the 
prevalent winds that blew from the ocean. Our road 
presently stretched along the beach, and I saw nothing 
to vary the prospect but rocks, and 'their huge shadows 
upon the water. The road being sandiL the feet of the 
horses made no noise, and nothin^nterrupted the 

during a ftomi of wind and rain, fonnd that two of the windows were bnkMi 
fnd two could not by force or art of man be pulled up : he ventured to eom- 
plain to hi« Paddy of the inconvenience he sofibred ftooi the storm pelting in 
Qis fhce. His consolatlmi waa, ** A ugh ! God bleaa your honour, and euf\ 
you get out and set behind the cariiage, and you*U not get a drop at all. ni 



silence of tlie night bat the hissing sonnd of the carriages- 
wheels passing through the sand. 

" What o'clock is it now, think you, John?" said one 
of my postillions to the other. 

" Past twelve, for sarUtin,^^ said John ; ** and this hees 
a strange Irish idace," continued he, in a drawling voice ; 
" with no possible way o' getting at it, as I see." John, 
after a pause, resumed, '* f say, Timothy, to the best of 
my opmion, this here road is leading on us into the sea." 
John repliedi " that he did suppose there might be such 
a thing as a boat farther on, but where he could not say 
for #ar/«tn." Dismayed and helpless, they at last stopped 
to consult whether they had come the nght road to the 
house. In the midst of their coissultation there came 
up an Irish carman, whistling as he walked beside his 
horse and car. 

'' Honest friend, is this the road to Glenthom Castle V* 

" To Glenthom, sure enough, your honour*" 

" Whereabouts is the castle ?" 

" Forenent you, if you go on to the turn." 

** JForenent you !" As the postillions pondered upon 
this word, the carman leaving his horse and car, turned 
back to explain by action what he could not makeinteU 
ligible by words. 

" See, isn't here the castle 1" cried he, darting before 
us to the turn of the road, where he stood pointing at 
what we could not possibly see, as it was hid by a prom-> 
ontory of rock. When we reached the spot where 
he was stationed, we came full upon the view of Glen- 
thom Castle : it seemed to rise from the sea, abrapt and 
insulated, in all the gloomy grandeur of ancient times, 
with turrets and batUements and a huge gateway, the 
pointed arch of which reced^ in perspective between 
the projecting towers. 

" It's my lord himself, I'm fond to believe !" said our 
guide, taking off his hat ; " I had best step on and tell 
^m at the castle." 

" No, my good friend, there is no occasion to trouble 
you further ; you had better go back to your honie and 
car, which you hftve left on the road." 

"Oh! they are used to that, plase your honour; 
they'll go on very quite, and I'll run like a redshank with 
the news to the castle." 

He ran on before us with surprising velocity, while 
our tired horses dragged us slowly through the 8and« 
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As we approached, the gateway of the castle opened 
and a number of men, who appeared to be dwarfs when 
compared with the height of the bulMing, came out wiih 
torches in their hands. By their bustle and the vehe- 
mence with which they bawled to one another, one 
might have thought that the whole castle was in flames; 
but they were only letting down a drawbridge. As I 
was going over this bridge, a casement window opened 
in the castle ; and a voice, which I knew to be old EUi- 
nor's, exclaimed, *' Mind the big hole in the middle of the 
bridge, God bless yees V*' 

I passed over the broken bridge, and through the mas- 
sive gate, under an arched way at the farthest end of 
which a lamp had just been lighted : then I came into 
a large open area, the court of the castle. The hollow 
sound of the horses' feet, and of the carriage rumbling 
over the drawbridge, was immediately succeeded by 
the strange and eager voices of the people, who filled 
the court with a variety of noises, contrasting in the 
most striking manner with the silence in which we had 
travelled over the sands. The great effect that my ar- 
rival instantaneously produced upon the multitude of 
servants and dependants, who issued from the castle, 
gave me an idea of my own consequence beyond any 
thing which I had ever felt in England. These people 
seemed " born for my use :" the officious precipitation 
with which they ran to and fro ; the style in which they 
addressed me ; some crying, " Long life to the Earl of 
Glenthom !" some blessing me for coming to reign over 
them ; all together gave more the idea of vassa& than 
of tenants, and carried my imagination centuries back 
to feudal times. 

The first person 1 saw on entering the hall of my 
castle was poor EUinor: she pushed her way up to 
me — 

" 'Tis himself!" cried she. Then turning about sud- 
denly, " I've seen him in his own castle — I've seen him ; 
and if it pleases God this minute to take me to himself, 
I would die with pleasure." 

" My good EUinor," said I, touched to the heart by 
her affection, " my good EUinor, I hope you will live 
many a happy year ; and if I can contribute — ^" 

" And himself to speak to me so kind before them all !" 
interrupted she. "Oh! this is too much— quite too 
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much !?' I^e burst into tears ; and, hiding her face with 
her arm, made her way out of the hjdl. 

The flights of stairs which I had to ascend, and the 
length of galleries through which I was conducted, her 
fore I reached the apartment where sui4>er was served, 
gave me a vast idea of the extent of my casUe ; but I 
was too much fatigued to enjoy fully the gratifications 
of pride. To the simple {^asures of apatite I was 
more sensible : I ate hesurtily of one of the most pro- 
fusely hospitable suppers that ever was prepsued for a 
noble baron, even in the days when oxen were roasted 
whoCe. Then I grew so sleepy that I was impatient to be 
shown to my bed. I was ushered through another suite 
of chambers and galleries ; and, as I was traversing one 
of these, a door of some strange dormitory opened, and 
a group of female heads were thrust out, in the midst 
of which I could distinguish old EUinor's face ; but as 
I turned my head, the door closed so quickly that I had 
no time to speak : I only heard the words ^ Hesaings 
on him! tharshe!" 

I was so sleepy, that I rejoiced having escaped an 
occasion where I might have been called upon to speak ; 
yet I was really grateful to my poor nurse lor her bless- 
ing. Tho state tower, in which, after reiterated entrea- 
ties, I was at last left alone to repose, was hung with 
magnificent, but ancient tapestry. It was so uke a 
room in a haunted castle, that if I had not been too much 
fatigued to think of any thing, I should certainly have 
thought of Mrs. Radchffe. 1 am sorry to say that I 
have no mysteries, or even portentous omens, to iecoi;d 
of t&is night ; for the moment that I lay down in my 
antiquated bed I f^l into a profound sleep. 



CHAPTER VII. 

When I awoke, I thought that I was on shipboard ; 
for the first sound I heard was that of the sea booming 
against the castle walls. I arose, looked out of the 
window of my bedchamber, and saw that Ihe whole 
prospect bore an air of sava^ wildness. As I con- 
templated the scene, mv imagination was seized witti 
the idea of remotenes$ from civilized society : the mel- 
5 
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ancholy feeling of sectary grandaur took possession of 
my soul. 

From this feeling I was relieved by the affectionate 
countenance of my old nurse, who at this instant put 
her head half in at the door. 

" I only just made bold to look in at the fire, to see 
did it bum, because I lighted it myself, and would not 
be blowing of it for fear of wakenii^ you." 

" Come in, Ellinor, come in,'' said I. " Come quite 
m." 

" I will, since you've nobody with you that I need be 
afraid of," said she, lookii^ round satisfied, when she 
saw my own man was not in the room. 

" You need never be afraid of anybody, EUinor, while 
I am alive," said I ; " for I will always protect you. I 
do not forget your conduct when you thoi^ht I was 
dead in the banqueting-room." 

"Oh! don't be talking of that; thanks be to God, 
there was nothing in it ! I see you well now. Long 
life to you ! Sure you must have been tired to death 
last night, for this morning early you lay so quitej sleep- 
ing like an angel ; and I could see a great Ukeness m 
yees to What you were when you were a child in my 
arms." 

" But sit down, sit down, my good EUinor," said I, 
" and let us talk a little of your own affairs." 

" And are not these my own affairs 1" said she, rather 
angrily. 

" Certainly ; but I mean that you must tell me how 
you are goiqg on in the world, and what I can do to 
make you comfortable and happy '' 

" There's one thing would make me hs^py," said she. 

/* Name it," said I. 

" To be let hght your fire myself every morning, and 
open your shutters, dear." 

I could not help smiling at the simplicity of the re- 
quest. I was going to press her to ask something of 
more consequence, but she heard a servant coming along 
the gallery, and, starting from her chair, she ran and 
threw herself upon her knees before the fire, blowing it 
with her mouth with great vehemence. 

The servant came to let me know that Mr. M'Leod, 
my agent, was waiting for me in the breakfast-room. 

" And will I be let light your fire then every morning V 
said EUinor eagerly, tummg as she knelt. 



^ Afid welcome,'' said I. 

" Then you wont forget to speak about it for me," 
said she, *' else idaybe I wont be let up by them Eng- 
lish. God bless you, and don't forget to speak for me." 

" I will remenu)er to speak about it," said I ; but I 
went down stairs and forgot it. 

Mr. MXeod, whom I found reading the newspaper 
in the breakfast-room, seemed less affected by my pres- 
ence than anybody I had seen since my arriyal. He 
was a hard-featured, strong-built, perpendicular man, 
with a remarkable quietness of d^rtment : he spoke 
with deliberate distinctness, in an accent slightly Scotch ; 
and in speaking he made use of no gesticulation, but 
held himself surprisingly still. No part of him but his 
eyes moved, and they had an expression of slow but 
determined good sense. He was sparine of his words ; 
but the few that he used said much, and went directly 
to the point. He pressed for the immediate examina- 
tion and settlement of his accounts: he enumerated 
several things of importance which he had done for 
my service ; but he did this without pretending the 
shghtest attachment to me : he mentioned them only 
as proofs of his having done his duty to his empl03rer. 
for which he neither expected nor would accept of 
thanks. He seemed to be cold and u|Nright in his mind 
as in his body. I was not influenced m his favour even 
by his strildng appearance -of plain dealing, so strong 
was the general abhorrence of agents which Crawley's 
treachery had left in my mind. The excess of credulity 
when convinced of its error, becomes the extreme of 
suspicion. Persons not habituated to reason often argue 
absurdly, because from particular instances they deduce 
general conclusions, and extend the result of their 
umited experience of individuals indiscriminately to 
whole classes. The labour of thinking was so great to 
me, that having once come to a conclusion upon any 
subject, I womd rather persist in it, right or wrong, 
than be at the trouble of going over the process again 
to revise and rectify my judgment 

Upoi^ this occasion national prejudice heightened 
the prepossession which circumstances had rais^. Mr. 
M'Leod was not only an agent, but a Scotchman ; and 
I had a notion that all Scotchmen were crafty; there- 
fore I concluded that his blunt manner was assumed^ 

Vol. VL-^ 
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and his plain-dealing bat a more refined speeies of 

AAer breakfast he laid before me a genera! statement 
of my aflairs, obliged me to name a day for the exami- 
nation of his accounts, and then, without expressing 
cither mortification or displeasure at the coldness of my 
behaviour, or at my evident impatience of his presence^ 
he, unmoved of spirit, rang for his horse, wished me a 
good morning, and depart^. 

By this time my castle-yard was fiUed with a crowd 
of " great-coated suitors,*' who were all come t9 see coiUd 
they see my lordship f or wttiHng just to say two words 
to my honour. In various lounging attitudes, leaning 
against the walls, or pacing backwards and forwards 
before the window to catch my eye, they, with a pa- 
tience passing the patience of courtiers, waited, hour 
after hour, the live-long day, for their turn, or their 
chance, of an audience. I had promised myself the 
pleasure of viewing my castle this day, and of taking a 
ride through my grounds ; but that was totally out of 
the question. I was no longer a man with a will of my 
own, or with time at my own disposal. 

" Long may you live to reign over «*/" was the signal 
that I was now to lite, like a prince, only for the ser- 
vice of my subjects. How these si^jects of mine had 
contrived to go on for so many years in my absence i 
was at a loss to conceive ; for the moment I was pres- 
ent, it seemed evident that they could not exist with- 
out me. 

One had a wife and six chUder, and not a spot in 
the wide world to live in, if my honour did not let him 
Mve under me, in any bit of a wkiit of the estate that 
would feed a cow. 

Another had a brother in jail, who could not be got 
out without me. 

Another had three lives dropped in a lose for ever; 
another wanted a renewal ; another a farm ; another a 
house ; and one expected my lard would make his son 
an exciseman ; and another that I would make him a 
policeman ; and another was racked, if I did not settle 
the mearing between him and Corny Coikran ; and half 
a hundred had given in proposials to the agent for 
lands that wouM be out next May ; and half a hundred 
ttiore came with legends of traditionary /Tromi^^i from 
the old lord, my lor£thip*s father that was : and for hours 
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I was forced to listen to long stories out of the face, in 
which there was such a ];>erplexin^ and provoking mix- 
ture of truth and fiction, involved in language so figura- 
tive, and tones so new to m^ English ears, that, with 
my utmost patience and stramed attention, I^uld com- 
prehend but a very small portion of what was said 
to me. 

Never were my ears so weary any day of my life as 
they were this day. I could not have endured the fa- 
tigue, if I had not been supported by the agreeable idea 
of my own power and consequence; a power seem- 
ingly next to despotic. This new stimulus sustained 
me for three days that I was kept a state-prisoner in my 
own castle, by the crowds who came to do me homage, 
and to claim my favour and protection. In vain every 
morning was my horse led about saddled and bridled : I 
never was permitted to mount. On the fourth morning, 
when I felt sure of having despatched all my torment- 
ors, I wa3 in astonishment and despair on seeing my 
levee crowded with a fresh succession of petitioners. 
I gave orders to my people to say that I was going out, 
9Dd absolutely could see nobody. I supposed that they 
did not understand what my English servants said, for 
they never stirred from their posts. On receiving a 
second message, they acknowledged that they under- 
stood the first ; but replied that they could wait there 
till my honour came back from my ride. With difficulty 
I mounted my horse, and escaped from the closing 
ranks of my persecutors. At night I gave directions 
to have the gates ke^t shut, and ordered the porter not 
to admit anybody at ms peril. When I got up, I was de- 
lighted to see the coast clear ; but the moment I went out, 
lo ! at the outside of the gate the host of besiegers were 
posted, and in my lawn, and along the road, and through 
the fields ; they pursued me ; and when I forbade them 
to speak to me when I was on horseback, the next day 
I found parties in ambuscade, who laid wait for me in 
silence, with their hats off, boMdnff and bOMdng, till I 
could not refrain from sa}ring, " Well, my good friend,^ 
what do you stand bowing there for V Then I was 
fairly prisoner, and held by the bridle for an hour. 

In snort, I found that I was now placed in a situation 

where I could hope neither for privacy nor leisure ; but 

I had the joys of power, my rising passion for which 

would certainly have been extinguisned m a short time 

C3 
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by my habitual indolence, if it had not bem Icepl'alite 
l^ jealousy of Mr. M^Leod. 

One day, when I refused to hear an importimate ten- 
ant, and declared tiiat I had been persecuted wiUi pe- 
titioners ever since my arrival, and that I was i^sohitefy 
tired to death, the man answered, " True, for y*, my 
lajrd ; and it's a shame to be troubling you this way. 
Then, maybe, it's to Mr. M*Leod I'll got Sure the 
agent wiU do as weU, and no more about it. Vix. AfLeod 
¥^ do every thing the same way as usual." 

"Mr. M*Leod will do every thing!" said I hastily 
" no, by no means." 

" Who vnll we speak to thent" said the man. 

" To myself," said I, with as haughty a tone as Loids 
XIV. could have assumed when he announced to his 
court his resolution to be his own minister. After this 
intrepid declaration to act for myself, I could not yieM 
to ray habitual lazmess. So much had my pride been 
hurt, as well as my other feelings, by Captain Crawley's 
conduct, that I determined to show the world I was 
not to be duped a second time by an agent. 

"When, on the day appointed, Mr. M*Leod came to 
settle accounts with me, I, with an air of self-import- 
ant capability, as if I had been all my life issed to look 
into my own affairs, sat down to inspect the papers ; 
and, incredible as it may appear, I went through the 
whole at a sitting, without a single y^wn ; and, for a 
man who never before had looked mto an account, I un- 
derstood the nature of debtor and creditor wonderfully 
well : but, with my utmost desire to evince my arith- 
metical sagacity, I could not detect th^ slightest error 
in the accounts ; and it we» evident that Mr. M^Leod 
was not Captain Crawley : yet, rather than believe that 
he coidd be both an agent and an honest man, I con- 
cluded, that if he did not cheat me out of my money, 
his aim was to cheat me out of power; and fancying 
that he wished to be a man of influence and conse- 
quence in the county, I transferred to him instantly the 
feelings that were passing in my own mind, and took it 
for granted that he must be actuated bjr a love of pow«r 
in every thing that he did apparently /or my service. 

About this time I remember being much disturbed in 
my mind by a letter which Mr. M^eod received in my 
{Nreeence, and of which he read to me only a part : X 
never rested till I saw the whole. The epis^ proved 



well worth the trpuble of deciphering : it related merely 
to the pavuig of my chicken-yard. Like the King of 
Prussia,* who was said to be so jealous of power that 
he wanted to regulate all the mouse-traps in nis domin- 
ions, I soon engrossed the management of a perplexing 
multiplicity of minute insignificant details. Alas! I 
discovered to my cost that trouble is the inseparable 
attendant upon power ; and many times, in the course 
of the first ten days of my reign, I was ready to give 
up my dignity from excessive fatigue. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Earlt one morning, after having passed a fevensh 
night, tortured in my (hreams bv the voices and faces of 
the people who had surrounded me the preceding day, I 
was awakened by the noise of somebody lightmg my 
fire. I thought it was Ellinor ; and the idea of the dis- 
interested affection of this poor woman came full into 
my mind, contrasted in the strongest manner with the 
recollection of the selfish encroaching people by whom, 
of late, I had been worried. 

" How do you do, my good Ellinor 1" said I ; " I have 
not seen any thing of you this week past." 

" It's not Ellinor at all, my lard," said a new voice. 

" And why so ? Why does not Ellinor light my fire t** 

" Myself does not know, my lard." 

" Go for her directly." 

" She's gone home these three days> my lard." 

" Gone ! is she sick 1" 

" Not as I kndw on, my lard. Myself does not know 
what ailed her, except she would be jealous of my light- 
ing the fire. But I can't say what ailed her ; for she 
went away without a word good or bad, when she seen 
me lighting this fire, which I did by the housekeeper's 
orders." 

I now recollected poor EUinor's request, and re- 
proached myself for having neglected to fulfil my 
promise, upon an affair which, however trifling in itself, 
iq^ypeared of consequence to her. In the course of my 

* BlirabeMi->8Mret Memolra. 
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morning^s ride I detennined to call upon her at her own 
house, and make my apologies : but first I satisfied my 
curiosity about a prodigious number of parks and taums 
which I had heard of upon my estate. Many a ragged 
man had come to me with the modest request that I 
would let him one of the parks near the town. The horse- 
park, the deer-park, the cow-park were not quite sufll- 
cient to answer the ideas I had attached to the word 
jaark : but I was quite astonished and mortified when I 
beheld the bits and comers of land near the town of 
Glenthorn on which these high-sounding titles had 
been bestowed : just what would feed a cow is suffi- 
cient in Ireland to constitute a park. 

When I heard the names of above a hundred towns 
on the Glenthorn estate, J had an exalted idea of my 
own territories ; and I was impatient to make a progress 
through my dominions: but, upon yisiting a few of 
these places, my curiosity was satisfied. Two or three 
cabins gathered together were sufficient to constitute a 
town, and the land adjoining thereto is called a town- 
land. The denominations of these town-lands having 
continued from generation to generation, according to 
ancient surveys of Ireland, it is sufficient to show the 
boundaries of a town-land to prove that there must be 
a town ; and a tradition of a town continues to be sat- 
isfactory even when only a single cabin remains. I 
turned my horse's head away in disgust from one of 
these traditionary towns, and desired a boy to show me 
the way to Ellinor O'Donoghoe's house. 

" So I will, plase your honour, my lard ; sure Pve a 
right to know, for she's my own granny.** 

The boy, or, as he was called, the gossoon, ran across 
some fields where there was abundance of fern and of 
rabbits. The rabbits, sitting quietly at the entrance of 
their holes, seemed to consider themselves as proprie- 
tors of the son, and me and my horse as intruders. 
The boy apologized for the number of rabbit-holes on 
this part of the estate : " It would not be so, my lard, 
if I had a gun allowed me by the gamekeeper, wWch he 
would give me if he knew it woidd be plasing to your 
honour." The ingenuity with which even the young 
boys can introduce their requests in a favourable mo- 
ment sometimes provoked me, and sometimes excited 
my admiration. This boy made his just at the time he 
was rolling out of my way a car that stopped a gap in 



the hedge ; and he was so hot and ont of hreath with 
running in my service, that I could not refuse him a token 
to the gamekemer that he might get a gun, as soon as I 
understood what it meant. 

We came to EUinor's house, a wretched-looking, low, 
and mud-walled cabin ; at one end it was propped by a 
buttress of loose stones, upon which stood a goat reared 
on his hind-legs to browse on the grass that grew on the 
house-top. A dunghill was before the oidy window, at 
the other end of the house, and close to the door was a 
puddle of the dirtiest of dirty water, in which ducks were 
dabbling. At my approach there came out of the cabin a 
pig, a calf, a lamb, a kid, and two geese, all with their legs 
tied ; followed by turkeys, cocks, hens, chickens, a dog, 
a cat, a kitten, a beggar-man, a beggar-woman with ft 
pipe in her mouth, children innumeraUe, and a stout 
girl with a pitchfork in her hand ; all together more than 
I, looking down upon the roof as I sat on horseback, 
and measiuing the superficies with my eye, could have 

r>ssibly supposed the mansion capable of containing, 
asked if EUinor O'Donoghoe was at home ; but the 
dog barked, the geese caclded, the turkeys gobbled, and 
the beggars begged, with one accord, so loudly, that 
tiiere was Ao chance of my being heard. When the 
girl had.at last succeeded in appeasing them all with her 
pitchfork, she answered, that £llinor O'Donoghoe was 
at home, but that she was out with the potatoes ; and she 
ran to fetch her, after calling to the bays who was within 
in the room smoking, to come out to his honour. As soon 
as they had crouched under the door, and were able to 
stand upright, they welcomed me with a very good 
grace, sAd were proud to see me in the kingdom. I 
asked if they were all Ellinoi* s sons. 

" All entirely," was the first answer. 

" Not one but one," was the second answer. The 
third made the other two intelligible. 

" Plase your honour, we are all her sons-in-law, ex- 
cept myself, who am her lawful son." 

" Then you are my foster-brother ?" 

" No, plase your honour, it's not me, but my brother, 
and he's not in t^." 

"Not in it r 

" No, plase your honour ; becaase he's in the forge up 
«5au^." 
- *^ Abow !" said I ; " what does ha mean V* 
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" Sure he's the blacksmith, my lard." 

"And what are you?" 

** I'm Ody, plase your honour ; the short for Owen.** 

" And what is your trade V 

" Trade, plase your honour, I was bred to none, more 
4han another ; but expects, only that my mother's not 
willing to part me, to go into the militia next month; 
and I'm sure she'd let me, if your honour's lordship 
would spake a word to the colonel, to see to get me 
made a sergeant immadiately.^^ 

As Od}r made his request, all his companions came 
forward in sign of sympathy, and closed round my 
horse's head to make me sinsible of their expectations : 
but at this mstant EUinor came up, her old face colouring 
all over with joy when she saw me. 

" So, EUinor," said I, "you Vere affronted, I hear, and 
left the castle in an^er ?" » 

" In anger ! And if I did, more shame for me — but 
anger does not last long with me any way ; and against 
YOU, my lord, dear, how could it t Oh, think how good 
he is, coming to see me in such a poor place!" 

" I will make it a better place for you, EUinor," said 
I. Far from being eager to obtain promises, she still 
replied that " aU was good enough for her-" I desired 
that she would come and Uve with me at the castle tiU 
a better house than her present habitation could be buUt 
for her ; but she seemed to prefer this hovel. X assured 
her that she should be permitted to U^ht my fire. 

" Oh, it's better for me not," said she ; " better keep 
out of the way. I could not be asy if I got any one ili- 
wUL" 

I assured her that she should be at Uberty to do just 
as she liked : and whUe I rode home I was planning a 
pretty cottage for her near the porter's lodge. I was 
pleased with myself for my gratitude to this poor 
woman. Before I slept I actuaUy wrote a letter, wiuch 
obtained for Ody the honour of being made a sergeant in 

the miUtia ; and EUinor, dazzled by this military 

glory, was satisfied that he should leave home, though 
ha was her favourite. 

" WeU, let him leave me then," said she ; " I wont 
stand in his light. I never thought of my Uving to see 
Ody a sergeant. Now, Ody, have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit to your famUy, and to hit 
hpiipur's commendatio]a^-Crod bless him for ever for it! 



From the very first I knew it was he that had the kind 
heart." 

I am not sure that it was a yery good action to get a 
man made a sergeant of whom I knew nothing but that 
he was son to my nurse. Self-complacency, however, 
cherished my first indistinct feelings of benevolence/ 
Though not much accustomed to reflect upon my own 
sensations, I think I remember, at this period, suspecting 
that the feeling of benevolence is a greater pleasure 
than the possession of barouches^ and horses, and castles, 
and parks — greater even than the possession of power. 
' Of this last truth, however, I had not as yet a perfectly 
clear conception. Even in my benevolence I was as 
impatient and unreasonable as a child. Money, I 
thought, had the power of Aladdin's lamp, to procure 
with magical celerity the gratification or m^ wishes. 
1 eitpected that a cottage for Ellinor should nse out of 
the earth at my commamd. But the slaves of Aladdin's 
lamp were not Irishmen. The delays, and difficulties, 
and blunders, in the execution of my orders, provoked 
me beyond measure ; and it would have been (difficult 
for a cool spectator to decide whether I at my work- 
men were most in fault ; they for their dilatory habits^ 
or I for my impatient temper. 

" Well, plase your honour, when the pratees are set, 
and the turf cut, well fall-to at Ellinor's house." 

*' Confound the potatoes and the turf! you must/dtf* 
to, as you call it, directly." 

''Is it without the~ lime, and plase your honour? 
Sure that same is not drawn yet, nor the stones quar- 
ried, since it is of stone it will be — ^nor the foundations 
itself dug, and the horses were all putting out dung." 

Then after the bog and the potatoes came funerals 
and holydays innumerable. The masons were idle one 
week waiting for the mortar, and the mortar another 
week waiting for the stones, and then they were at a 
stand for the carpenter when they came to the door- 
case, and the carpenter was looking for the sawyer, suui 
the sawyer was gone to have the saw mended. Then 
there was a stop again at the window-sills for the stone- 
cutter, and he was at the quarter-sessions, processing 
his brother for tin and tinoence, hay-money. And when, 
in spite of aU del^s ana obstacles, the walls reached 
the^ destined height, the roof was a new plague ; the 
carpenter, the slater, and the nailer were all at variance^ 
C 3 
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and I cannot tell which was the most provoking TOga<$ 
of the three. At last, however, the house was roofed 
and slated : then I would not wait till the walls were 
dry before I plastered, and papered, and furnished it. I 
fitted it up in the most elegant style of EngHsh cottages ; 
'for I was determined that EUinor's habitation should be 
such as had never been seen in this part of the world. 
The day when it was finished, and when I cave posses- 
sion of it to EUinor, paid me for all my trouble ; I tasted 
a species of pleasure tiiat was new to me, and which 
was the sweeter from having been earned with some 
difficulty. And now, when I saw a vast number of my 
tenants assembled at a rural feast which I gave on EUi- 
nor's installation, my benevolence enlarged, even beyond 
the possibility of its gratification, and I wished to make 
all my dependants happy, provided I could accomplish 
it without much trouble. The method of doing good 
which seemed to require the least exertion, and which 
I therefore most willingly practised, was giving away, 
money. I did not wait to mquire, much less to examine, 
into the merits of the claimants ; but, without selecting 
proper objects, I relieved myself from the uneasy feel- 
ing of pity, by indiscriminate donations to objects appa^ 
rently the most miserable. 

I was quite angry with Mr. MXeod, m^ agent, and 
considered him as a selfish, hard-hearted miser, because 
he did not seem to sjonpathize with me, or to applaud 
my generosity. I was so much irritated by his cold 
silence, that I could not forbear pressing him to s^ 
something. 

" I doubt, then," said he, " since you desire me to speak 
my mind, my lord, I doubt whether the best way of 
encouraging the industrious is to give premiums to the 
idle." 

" But, idle or not, these poor wretches are so misera- 
ble, that I cannot refuse to give them something ; and, 
surely, when one can do it so easily, it is right to relieve 
misery. Is it not?" 

" Undoubtedly, my lord ; but the difficulty is, to relieve 
present misery without creating more in future. Pity 
for one class of beings sometimes makes us cruel to 
others. I am told that there are some Indian Brahmins 
so very compassionate, that they hire beggars to let 
fleas feed upon them : I doubt whether it might not be 
better to let the fleas starve." 
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I did not in the least understand what BIr. M^Leod 
meant: but I was soon made to comprehend it, by 
crowds of eloquent beggars, who soon smrroimded me : 
many who had been resolutely stmggling with their dif- 
ficulties' slackened their exertions, smd feft their labour 
for the easier trade of imposing upon my credulity. 
The money I had bestowed was wasted at the dram- 
shop, or it became the subject of family-quarrels ; and 
those whom I had relieved returned to my honour^ with 
fresh and insatiable expectations. All this time my 
industrious tenants grumbled, because no encouragement 
was given to them ; and, looking upon me as a weak, 
good-natured fool, they combined in a resolution to ask 
me for long leases, or reduction of rent. 

The rhetoric of my tenants succeeded in some in* 
stances ; and again I was mortified b^ Mr. M'Leod's 
silence. I was too proud to ask his opinion. I ordered, 
and was obeyed. A few leases for long terms were 
signed and sealed ; and when I had thus my own way 
completely, I could not refrain from recumng to Mr. 
M'Leod's opinion. 

'* I doubt, my lord," said he, *' whether this measure 
may be as advantageous as you hope. These fellows, 
these middle-men, will underset the land, and live in 
idleness, while they rack a parcel of wretched under- 
tenants." 

" But they said they would keep the land in their own 
hands, and improve it ; and that the reason why they 
could not afford to improve before was that they had 
not long leases." 

*' It may be doubted whether long leases alone will 
make improving tenants ; for in the next county to us, 
there are many farms of the dowager Lady Ormsby's 
land let at ten shillings an acre, smd her tenantry are 
beggars : and the land now, at the end of the leases, is 
worn out, and worse than at their commencement." 

I was weary listening to this cold reasoning, and 
resolved to apply no more for explanations to Mr. 
M*Leod ; yet in my indolence I wanted the support of 
his approbation, at the very time I was jealous of his 
interference. 

At one time I had a mind to raise the wages of 
labour; but Mr. M'Leod said, ^^ It might he doubted 
whether the people would not work less, when they 
6 
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could with less woik hare money enough to support 
them." ^ 

I was puzzled: and then I had a mind to lower the 
wages of labour, to force them to work or starve. Still 
provoking Mr. M'Leod said, " It might be doubted whether 
it would not be better to leave them alone." 

I gave marriage-portions to the daughters of my 
tenants, and rewards to those who had children; for 
I had always heajd that legislators should encourage 
population. 

Still.Mr.^ M*Leod hesitated to approve ; he observed, 
"that my estate was so populous, that the complaint in 
each family was, that they had not land for the sons. 
It might be doubted whether, if a farm could support but 
ten people, it were wise to encourage the birth of 
twenty. It might be doubted whether it were not better 
for ten to live, and be well fed, than for twenty to be 
bom, and to be half-starved." 

To encourage manufactures in my town of Glenthom, 
I proposed putting, a clause in my leases, compelling 
my tenants to buy stuffs and linens manufactured at 
Glenthom, and nowhere else. Stubbom MXeod, as 
usual, began with, " I doubt whether that will not en- 
courage the manufacturers at Glenthom to make bad 
stuffs and bad linen, since they are sure of a sale, and 
without danger of competition." 

At all events, I thought my tenants would grow rich 
and independent^ if they made every thing at home that 
they wanted: yet Mr. M'Leod perplexed me by his 
" doubt whether it would not be better for a man to buy 
shoes, if he could buy them cheaper than he could make 
them." He added something about the division of 
labour, and Smith's Wealth of Nations; to which I 
could only answer, " Smith's a Scotchman." 

I cannot express how much I dreaded Mr. M'Leod's 
I doubty and It may be doubted. 

From the pain of doubt, and the labour of thought, I 
was soon most agreeably reprieved by the company of 
a Mr. Hardcastle, whose visits I constantly encouraged 
by a most gracious reception. Mr. Hardcastle was the 
agent of the dowager Lady Ormsby, who had a large 
estate in my neighbourhood : he was the very reverse 
of my Mr. M'Leod in his deportment and conversation. 
Talkative, self-sufficient, peremptory, he seemed not to 
know what it was to doubt; he considered doubt as a 
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proof of ignorance, imbecility, or cowardice. " Can 
«fiy man doubt 7^^ was his usual beginning. On every 
sidbject of human knowledge, tas^ morals, politics, 
economy, legislation; on all affairs, civil, militanr, or 
ecclesiastical, he decided at once In the most conndeut 
tone. Yet he '^ never read, not he !" he had nothing to 
do with books; he consulted only his own eyes and 
ears, and ai^aled only to common sense. As to theory, 
he had no opinion of theory; for his part, he only pre- 
tended to understand practice and experience — ^and his 
practice was confined steadily to his own practice, and 
his experience uniformly to what he had tried at New- 
town-Hardcastle: 

At first I thought him a mighty clever man, and I 
really rejoiced to see my doubter silenced. After dinner, 
when he had finished speaking in this decisive manner, 
I used frequently to back him with a Very true — very 
fair — very clear — ^though I understood what he said as 
little as he did himself ; but it was an ease to my mind 
to have a disputed point settled, and I filled my ^lass 
with an air of triumph, while M^Leod never contradicted 
my assertions, nor controverted Mr. Hardcastle's argu- 
ments. There was still an air of content and quiet self- 
satisfaction in M'Leod^s very silence, which surprised 
and vexed me. 

One day, when Hardcastle was laying down the law 
upon several subjects in his usual dictatorial manner, 
telling us how he managed his people, and what order - 
he kept them in, I was determined that M'Leod should 
not enjoy the security of his silence, and I urged him 
to give us his general opinion as to the means of im- 
proving the poor people in Ireland. 

" I doubt," said M'Leod, " whether any thing effectual 
can be done till they have a better education." 

" Education !— Pshaw !— There it is now—these book- 
men," cried Hardcastle. " Why, my dear sir, can any 
man alive, who knows this country, doubt that the com- 
mon people have already too much education, as it is 
called-^a vast deal too much? Too many of them 
know how to read, and write, and cipher, which I pre- 
sume is all you mean by education." 

" Not entirely," said M*Leod ; " a good education com- 
prehehds something more." 

" The more the worse," interrupted Hardcastle. "The 
hiore they know the worse they are, sir, depend on that 5 
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Iknow the people of this country, sir ; I have a good right 
to knp w them, sir, being bom among them, and bred among 
them; so I think I may speak with some confidence on 
these matters. And I give it as my decided humble opin- 
ion, founded on irrefragable experience, which is what I 
always build upon, that the way to ruin the poor of Ire- 
land would be to educate them, sir. Look at the poor 
scholars, as they call themselves ; and what are they 1 
a parcel of young vagabonds in rags, with a book under 
their arm instead of a spade or a shovel, sir. And what 
comes of this ? that they grow up the worst-disposed, 
and the most troublesome, seditious rascals in the com- 
munity. I allow none of them about Newtown-Hard- 
castle — ^none— banished them alL Useless vagrants- 
hornets — ^vipers, sir: and show me a (quieter, better- 
managed set of people than I have made' of mine. I go 
upon experience, sir ; and that's the only thing to go 
upon; andm go no farther than NewtowuyHardcastle: 
if that wont bring conviction home to you, nothing 
wiU." 

" I never was at Newtown-Hardcastle," said M'Leod, 
dryly. 

" Well, sir, I hope it will not be the case long. But in 
the mean time, my good sir, do give me leave to put it 
to your own common sense, what can reading or writing 
do for a poor man, unless he is to be a baililr or an ex- 
ciseman ? and you know all men can't expect to be 
bailiffs or excisemen^ Can all the book-learning in the 
world, sir, dig a poor man's potatoes for him* or plough 
his land, or cut his turf? Then, sir, in this count^, 
Where's the advantage of education, I humbly askt No, 
sir, no, trust n^e-— keep the Irish common people igno- 
rant, and you keep 'em quiet ; and that's ttie only way 
with them ; for they are too quick and smart, as it is, 
naturally. Teach them to read and write, and it's just 
adding fuel to fire — ^fire to gunpowder, sir. Teach them 
any thing, and directly you set them up : now it's our 
business to keep them daum, unless, sir, you'd wish to 
have your throat cut. Education, sir ! liord bless your 
soul, sir ! they have a great deal too much ; they luiow 
too much already, which makes them so refractory to 
the laws, and so idle. I will go no farther than New- 
town-Hardcastle, to prove all this. So, my good sir," 
concluded he, triumphantly, " education, I grant you, is 
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necessary for the rich; but tell me, if you can, what's 
the use of education to the poor t" 

" Much the same, I apprehend, as to the rich," an- 
swered MliCod. *^ The use of education, as I under- 
stand it, is to teach men to see clearly, and to follow 
steadily then: real interests. All morality, you know, is 
comprised in this definition ; and — " 

" Very true, sir ; but all this can never s^ply to the 
poor in Ireland." 
' •* Why, sir ; are they not men !" 

" Men, to be sure ; but not like men in Scotland. The 
Irish know nothing of their interests ; and as to mo- 
rality, that's out of the question; they know nothing 
about it, my dear sir." 

" That is the very thing of which I complain," said 
M*Leod. " They know nothing, because they have been 
taught nothing." 

" They cannot be taught, sir." 

" Did you ever try ?" 

" I did^ sir, no later than last week. A fellow that I 
caught stealing my turf, instead of sending him to jail, I 
said to him, with a ffreat deal of lenity. My honest fel- 
low, did you never near of the eighth commandment, 
* Thou Shalt not steal V He confessed he had ; but did 
not know it was the eighth. I showed it to him, and 
counted it to him myself; and set him, for a punish- 
ment, to get his whole catechism. Well, sir, tne next 
week I found him stealing my turf again ! and when I 
caught him by the wrist in the fact, he said, it was be- 
cause the priest would not let him learn the catechism 
I gave him, because it was a Protestant one. Now you 
see, sir, there's a bar for ever to all education." 

Mr. M^Leod smiled, said something about time and 
patience, and observed, " that one experiment was not 
conclusive against a whole nation," Any thing like a 
general argument Mr. Hardcastle could not comprehend 
He knew every blade of grass within the reach of his 
tether, but could not reach an inch beyond. Any thing 
like an appeal to benevolent feelings was lost upon him ; 
for he was so frank in his selfishness, that he did not 
even pretend to be generous. By sundry self-compla- 
cent motions he showed while his adversary spoke, that 
he disdained to listen almost as much as to read : but, 
as soon asM^Leod paused, he said, " What you observe, 
^|r, may possibly be very true ; but I have made up my 
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mmd.** Then he went over and over again his asser- 
tions, in a louder and a louder voice, endmg with a tone 
of interrogation that seemed to set all answer at de- 
fiance, "What have you to answer to me now, sirl-^ 
Can any man alive doubt this, sir V 

M*Leod was perfectly silent. The company broke up ; 
and, as we were going out of the room, I maliciously 
asked M'Leod, why he, who could say so much in his 
own defence, had suffered himself to be so complete^ 
silenced ? He answered me, in his low deliberate voice, 
in the words of Moliere, " ' Qu'est-ce que la raison avec 
un filet de voix contre une gueule comme celle-li V At 
some other time," added Mr. M*Leod, " my sentiments 
shall be at your lordship's disposal." 

Indolent persons love positive people, when they are 
of their own opinion ; because they are saved the trou- 
ble of developmg their thoughts, or supporting their as- 
sertions : but the moment the positive differs in senti- 
ment from the indolent man, there is an end of the 
friendship. The indolent man then hates his pertina- 
cious adversary as much as he loved his sturdy friend. 
So it happened between Mr. Hardcastle and me. This 
gentleman was a prodigious favourite with me so long 
as his opinions were not in opposition to my own ; but 
an accident happened which brought his love of power 
and mine into direct competition, and then I found his 
peremptory mode of reasoning, and his ignorance, ab- 
surd and insufferable. 

Before I can do justice to my part of this quarrel, I 
must explain the cause of the interest which I took in 
behalf of the persons aggrieved. During the time that 
my first hot fit of benevolence was on me, I was riding 
home one evening, after dining with Mr. Hardcastle, 
and I was struck with the sight of a cabin, more 
wretched than any I had ever before beheld : the feeble 
light of a single rush-candle through the window re- 
pealed its internal misery. 

" Does anybody live in that hovel V said I. 

"Ay, sure, does there: the Noonans, plase your 
honour," rephed a man on the road. Noonans ! I recol- 
lected the name to be that of the pugilist who had died 
in consequence of the combat at which I had been pres- 
ent in London ; who had, with his dying breath, be- 
sought me to convey his only half-guinea and his silk 
haiKlkerchief to his poor father and sister. I alighted 
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from my hone, asking the man, aft tiie 8aniQtime,if tiie 
son of this Noonan had not died in England. 

*' He had, sir, a son in England, Hick Noonaa, who 
nsedto send him odd ffuineas, Immdy and was a good 
lad to his father^ though wild ; and there's been no ac- 
comit of him at all at all this long while ; hot the old 
man has another boy, a sober lad, who's abroad with the 
army in the East Indies ; and it's he that is the hope of 
the family. And there's the father— and old as he is, and 
poor, and a cripple, I'd engage there is not a happier man 
m the three comities at this very time speaking : for it 
is just now I seen young Jemmy Riley, the daughter's 
bachelor, go by with a letter. * What newsV says I. 
' Great news !' says he : * a letter iVom Tom Noonan to 
his father ; and I'm going in to read it for him.' " 

By the time my voluble informant had come to this 
period, I had reached the cabin door. Who could have 
expected to see smiles, and hear exclamations of joy, 
under such a roof! 

I saw the father, with his hands clasped in ecstasy, 
and looking up to heaven, with the strong expression of 
delight in his aged countenance. I saw every line of 
his face ; for the light of the candle was foil upon it. 
The daughter, a beautiful girl, kneeling beside him, held 
the light for the young man, who was reading her 
brother's letter. I was sorry to intern^ them. 

*' Your honour's kindly welcome," said the old man, 
making an attempt to rise. 

" Pray, don't let me disturb you." 

" It was only a letter from a boy of mine that's over 
the seas we was reading," said the old man. " A, better 
boy to an ould father, that's good for nothing now in 
this world, never was, plase your honour. See what he 
has sent me : a draught here for ten guineas out of the 
httle pay he has. God for ever bless him ! — as he surely 
will;" 

After a few minutes' conversation, the old man's 
heart was so much opened towards me, that he talked 
as freely as if he had known me for years. I led to the 
subject of his other son Michael, whio was mentioned in 
the letter as a wild chap. " Ah ! your honour, that's 
what lies heaviest on my heart, and will to my dyinff 
day, that Mick, before he died, which they say he did 
surely a twelvemonth ago, over there in England, never 
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80 much as sent me one line, good or bad, or his sister 
a token to remember him by even !" 

^* Had he bat sent us the least bit of a word, or the 
least token in life, I had been content,^' said the sister, 
wiping her eyes : ** we don't so much as know how he 
died.** 

I took this moment to relate the circumstances of 
Blichael Noonan's death ; and when I told them of his 
dying request about the half-guinea and the sUk hand- 
kerchief, they were all sp much touched, that they ac- 
tually forgot the ten guinea draught, which I saw on the 
ground, in the dirt, under the old man's feet, while he 
contemplated the half-guinea which his poor Michael had 
sent him : repeating, " Poor feUow ! poor fellow ! twas 
all he had in the world. Grod bless him ! — ^Poor Mi- 
chael! he was a wild chap! but none better to his 
parents than he while the life was in him. Poor 
Michael!" 

In no country have I found such strong instances of 
^al Section as in Ireland. Let the sons go where 
they may, let what wiU befaU them, they never forget 
their parents at home : they write to them constantly 
the most affectionate letters, and send them a share of 
whatever they earn. 

When I asked the daughter of tiiis Noonan why she 
had not married, the old man answered, "That's her 
own fault — if it be a fault to abide by an old father. She 
wastes her youth here, in the way your honour sees, 
teniing him who has none other to mind him." 

" Oh ! let alone <Aa V said the girl, with a cheerful 
smile ; " we be too poor to think of marryiog yet, by a 
great deal! so, father dear, you're no hindrance any 
way. For don't I know, and doesn't Jemmy there know, 
that it's a sin and a shame, as my mother used to say, 
for them that have nothing to marry and set up house- 
keeping, like the rogue that ruined my father !" 

" That's true," said the young man, with a heavy sigh ; 
" but times will mend, or we'll strive to mend them, with 
theblessmgof God." 

I left this miserable hut in admiration of the gene- 
rosity of its inhabitants. I desired the girl to come to 
Glenthom Castle the next day, that I might give her the 
silk handkerchief which her poor brother had sent her. 
The more I inquired into the circumstances of this 
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family, the more cause I found for pity and approbation. 
The old man had been a good farmer in his dayy as tho 
traditions of the aged and the memories of the young 
were ready to witness ; but he was unfortunately joined 
in copartnership vrith a drunken rogue, who ran away, 
and teft an arrear of rent, which ruined Noonan. Bur. 
Hardcastle, the a^ent, called upon him to pay it, and 
sold all that the old man possessed ; and this being in* 
sufficient to discharge the debt, he Vas forced to give 
up his farm, and retire, with his daughter, to this hovel; 
and soon afterward he lost the use of his side by a 
paral3rtic stroke. 
I was so much pleased with the goodness of these 

f»or people^ that, m despite of my indolent disposition, 
bestirred myself the very next day to find a better 
habitation for them on my own estate. I settled them, 
infinitely to their satisfaction, in a small farm ; and the 
girl married her lover, who undertook to manage the 
ferm for the old man. To my utter surprise, I found that 
Mr. Hardcastle was affronted by the part I took in this 
afiair. He complained that I had behaved in a very un- 
gentlemanlike manner, and had spirited the tenants away 
from Lady Ormsby's estate, against the regulation which 
he had laid 'down for all the tenants not to emigrate from 
the estate. Jemmy Riley, it seems, was one of the cot- 
ters on the Ornisby estate, a circumstance withwhichpl 
was unacquainted ; indeed I scarcely at that time un- 
derstood what was meant by a cotter. Mr. Hardcastle 's 
complaint, in matter and manner, was uninteliigiUe to 
me : but I was quite content to leave off visiting him, 
as he left off visiting me — ^but here the matter did not 
stop. This over-wise and over-busy gentleman took 
upon him, among other offices, the regulation of the 
markets in the town of Ormsby ; and as he apprehended, 
for reasons best and only known to himselfj a year of 
scarcity, he thought fit to keep down the price of oats 
and potatoes. He would allow none to be sold in the 
marKet of Ormsby but at the price which he stipulated. 
The poor people grumbled, and to remedy ihe injustice 
made private bargains with each other. He had in- 
formation of this, and seized the cqm that was selhng 
above the price he had fixed. Young Riley, Noonan's 
son-in-law, came to me to complain that ?ns little oat* 
were seized and detained. I remonstrated — ^Hardcastle 
resented the appeal to me, and bade him wait and bA 
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damned. The yoang man, who was rather of a hasty 
temper, and:who did not much like either to wait or be 
damned, seized his own oats, and was marching off, 
when they were recaptured by Hardcastle's baihff, whom 
young Riley knocked down ; and who, as soon as he got 
up again, went straight and swore examinations against 
Riley. Then I was offended, as J had a right to be, by 
the custom of the country, with the magistrate -who 
took an examination against, my tenant without writing 
first to me,; Then there was a race between the exam- 
inations of mt/ justice of peace and Aij justice of peace. 
My indolence was conquered by my love of power : I 
supported the contest : the affair came before our grand 
jury : I conquered, and Mr. Hatdcastle was ever after, 
of course, my enemy. To English ears the possessive 
pronouns my and his may sound extraordinary, prefixed 
to a justice of peace ; but in many parts of Ireland this 
language is perfectly correct. A ^eat man talks of 
making a justice of the peace with perfect confidence ; 
a very great man talks with as much certainty of making 
a sheriff; and a sheriff makes the jury ; and the jury 
makes the law. We must not forget, however, that in 
England, during the reign of Elizabeth, a member of 
parUament defined a justice of peace to be " an. animal 
who, for half a dozen chickens, will dispense with half 
a dozen penal statutes." Time is necessary to enforce 
the sanctions of legislation aiid civilization — ^But I am 
antk^ipating reflections which I made at a much later 
period of my life. To return to my history. 

My benevolence was soon checked by slight disap- 
pointments. Ellinor^s cottage, which I had taken so 
much pains to build, became a source of mortification to 
me. One day I found my old nurse sitting at her wheel 
in the midst of the wreck and litter of all sorts of house- 
hold furniture, singing her favourite song of 

'» There was a lady lov'd a awlne : 
Honey! sayashe, 
ni give ye a ailver trooflk 
Hunk I aayalie?' 

Ellinor seemed, alas ! to have as little taste for the 
luxuries with which I had x)rovided her as the pig had 
for the silver trough. What I called conveniences were 
to her encumbrances : she had not been used to them ; 
she was put out of her way ; and it was a daily tor- 
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ment to one of her habits to keep her house clean and 
neat. 

There may be, as some philosophers assore us that 
there is, an innate love of order in the human mind ; but 
of this instinctive principle my poor EUinor was totally 
destitute. Her ornamented laifm-house became, in a 
wonderfully short time, a scene of dirt, rubbish, and con^ 
fusion. There was a partition between two rooms, which 
had been built with turf or peat, instead of bricks, by the 
wise economy I had en^n^yed. Of course this was pulled 
down to get at the turr The stairs also were pulled 
down and burned, though there was no scarcity of firing. 
As the walls were plastered and papered before they 
were qi^e dry, the paper grew mouldy, and the plaster 
fell* off.* m the hurry of finishing, some of the wood- 
work had but one coat of paint. In Ireland they have 
not faith in the excellent Dutch proverb " PairU costs no* 
thingy * I could not get my workmen to eive a second 
coat of paint to any of the sashes, and the wood de* 
cayed : divers panes of glass in the windows were 
broken, and their places fiUed up with shoes, an ol(l hat, ^ 
or a bundle of rags. Some of the slates were blown off ' 
one windy night : the slater lived at ten miles' distance, 
and before the slates were replaced the rain came in, 
and Ellinor was forced to make a bedchamber of the 
parlour, and then of the kitchen, retreating from comer 
to comer as the rain pursued, till, at last, when **it 
wofdd come everyway upon her bed," she petitioned me 
to let her take the slates off and thatch the house ; for 
a slated house, she said, was never so warm as a tatched 
cMn; and.as there was no smoke, she was kUt with the 
cowld. 

In my life I never felt so angry. I was ten times 
more angry than when Crawley ran away with my wife. 
In a paroxysm of passion, I reproached Ellinor with 
being a savage, an Irishwoman, and an ungrateful fool. 

'^ Savage I am, for any thing 1 know ; and/oo/ 1 am, 
that^s certain ; but ungrateful 1 am not," said she, burst- 
ing into tears. She went home, and took to her bed ; 
and the next thing I heard from her son was, ** that she 
was lying in the rheumatism^ which had kept her awake 
many a long night, before she would come to complain 
to my honour of the house, in dread that I should blame 
myself for sending of her into it afore it was dry." 

The rheumatism reconciled me immediately to Kill- 
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nor ; I let her take her own way, and thatch the house, 
and have as much smoke as she pleased, and she recov- 
ered. But I did not entirely recover my desire to do 
good to my poor tenants. After forming, in the first 
enthusiasm of my benevolence, princely schemes for 
^heir advantage, my ardour was damped, and my zeal 
discouraged, 1^ a few slight disappointments. 

I did not consider, that there is often among unculti* 
vated people a mixture of obstinate and lazy content, 
which makes them despise the luxuries of their richer 
nei|^hbours; like those mountaineers who, proud of 
their own hard fare,* out of a singular species of con- 
tempt, caU the inhabitants of the plains mange-rdtis^ 
'* eaters of roast meat.** I did not consider that it must 
take time to change local and national habits and preju- 
dices ; and that it is necessary to raise a taste for com- 
forts, before they can be properly enjoyed. 

In the pettismiess of my disappomtment, I aecided . 
that it was in vain to attempt to unprove and civilize 
such people as the Irish. I did not recollect, perhaps at 
that time I did not know, that even in the days of the 
great Queen Elizabeth, " the greatest part of the build- 
inffs in the cities and good towns of England consisted 
omy of timber, cast over with thick clay, to keep out the 
wind. The new houses of the nobility were indeed 
either of brick or stone ; and glass windows were then 
beginning to be used in England :"t and clean rushes 
were strewed over the dirty floors of the royal palace. In 
the impatience of my zeal for improvement, I expected 
to do the work of two hundred years in a few months : 
and because I could not accelerate the progress of re- 
finement in this miraculous manner, I was out of humour 
with myself and with a whole nation. So easily is 
the humanity of the rich and great disgusted and dis- 
couraged ! as if any people could be civilized in a mo- 
ment, and at the word of command of ignorant pride or 
despotic benevolence. 

* Sm FbiloMphiMl TrmwctkiBi, td. IzfiL ptrt S, Sir George Shack- 
' 'I ObaenratkMW totMertainthe heiglit of noimtaliw— ito • fUltecouH 
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CHAPTER IX. 

**B« saw— and but tliat adndratioa 
Had been too actiTo, too like paaatoOf 
Or had tae been to tort teas tme, 
Cupid had shot him throofh uid through.* 

I HATE not thought it necessary to record every visit 
that I received from all m^r country neighbours ; but I 
must now mention one, which led to important conse- 
quences ; a visit from Sir Hairry Ormsbjr, a very youlig 
dashing man of fortune, who, in expectation of the happry 
moment when he should be of age, resided with his 
mother, the dowager Lady Oirmsby. Her ladyship had 
heard that there had been some disa^ement between 
her agent, Mr. Hardcastle, 2nd my people; but she took 
the earliest opportunity of expressing her wishes that 
our families should be on an amicable footing. 

Lady Ormsby was just come to the country, with a large 

Earty of her fashionable friends — some Irish, some Eng- 
sh : Lorcfand Lady Kilrush ; my Lady Kildan^an, and 
her daughter the lady Geraldine •••••••** ; the knowing 

Widow O'Connor ; the English dasher Lady Hauton ; the 
interesting Mrs. Norton, separated but not parted from 
her husband ; the pleasant Miss Bland ; the three Miss 
Ormsbys, better known by the name of the Swanlinbar 
Graces ; two English aids-de-camp from the Castle, and 
a brace of bri&^adiers ; besides other mepof inferior note. 
I perceived that Sir Harry Ormsby took it for granted 
that I must be acquainted with the pretensions of all 
these persons to celebrity; his talkativeness and my 
taciturnity favoured me so fortunately, that he never 
discovered the extent of my ignorance. He was oblig- 
ingiy impatient to make me personally acquainted "with 
those of whom I must have heard so much in England.'' 
Observing that Ormsby Villa was too far from Glenthom 
Castle for a morning visit, he pressed me to waive cere- 
mony, and to do Lady Ormsby and him the honour of 
spending a week with them, as soon as I could make it ' 
convenient. I accepted this invitation, partly from a 
slight emotion of curiosity, and partly from my habitual 
inability to resist any reiterated importunity. 
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Arrived at Ormsby Villa, aoid introduced to this crowd 
of people, I was at first disappointed by seeing nothing 
extraordinary. I expected that their manners would 
have been as strange to me as some of their names ap- 
peared ; but whether it was from my want of the powers 
of discrimination, or from the real sameness of the ob* 
jects, I could scarcely, in this fashionable flock, discern 
any individual marks of distinction. At first view, the 
married ladies appeared much the same as those of a 
similar class in England, whom I had been accustomed 
to see. The young ladies I thought, as usual, "best 
distinguished by black, brown, and fair :*' but I had not 
yet seen Lady Geraldine •••*•••*• ; and a great part of 
the conversation, the first day I was at Ormsby Villa, 
was filled with lamentations on the unfortunate tooth* 
ache, which prevented her ladyship from appearing. 
She was talked of so much, and as a person of such 
importance, and so essential to the amusement of society, 
that I could not help feeling a slight wish to see her. 
The next day at breakfast shfe did not appear ; but, Aye 
minutes before dinner, her ladyship's humble companion 
whispered, ** Now Lady Geraldine is coming, my lord.** 
t was always rather displeased to be called upon to 
attend to any thing or anybody, yet as Lady Geraldine 
entered, I gave one involuntary glance of curiosity. I 
saw a tall, finely shaped woman, with the commandite 
air of a woman of rank : she moved well ; not ivith femi- 
nine timidity, but with ease, promptitude, and decisioiL 
She had fine eyes and a fine complexion, yet no regu- 
larity of feature. The only thing that struck me as 
really extraordinary was her indifference when I was 
introduced to her. Everybody had seemed extremely 
desirous that I should see her ladyship, and that her 
ladyship should see me ; and I was rather surprised by 
her unconcerned air. This piqued me, and fixed my 
attention. She turned from me and began to converse 
with others. Her voice was agreeable : she did not speak 
with the Irish accent ; but, when I listened maliciously, 
I detected certain Hibernian inflections ; nothing of the 
vulgar Irish idiom, but something that was more inter- 
rogative, more exclamatory, and perhaps more rhetorical, 
than the common language of English ladies, accompa- 
nied with much animation of countenance and demon- 
strative gesture. This appeared to me peculiar and 
nnusual, but not affected. She was uncommonly elo- 
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quent, and yet, without action, her words were not suffi- 
ciently rapid to express her ideas. Her manner appeared 
foreign, yet it was not quite French. If I had been 
obliged to decide, I should, however, have pronounced 
it rsSher more French than English. To determine what 
it was, or whether I had ever seen any thing similar, I 
stood considering her ladyship with more attention than 
I had ever bestowed on any other woman. The words 
strtkmg^ascinatinff — hevoitching, octnirred to me as I 
looked at her and heard her speak. I resolved to turn 
my eyes away, and shut my ears ; for I was positively 
determined not to like her, I dreaded so much the idea 
of a second Hymen. I retreated to the farthest window, 
and looked out very soberly upon a dirty fish-pond. 
Dinner was announced. I observed Lady Kildangan 
manoeuvring to place me beside her daughter Greraldine, 
but Lady Geraldine counteracted this movement. I was 
again surprised and piqued. After yielding the envied 
position to one of the Swanlinbar Graces, I heard Lady 
Geraldine whisper to her next neighbour, ''Bafflea, 
mamma !" 

It was strange to me to feel piqued by a younff lady's 
not choosing to sit beside me. After dinner, I left the 
gentlemen as soon as possible, because the conversation 
wearied me. Lord Kilrush, the chief orator, was a 
courtier, and could talk of nothingbut Dublin Castle, 
and my lord-lieutenant's levees. The moment that I 
went to the ladies, I was seized upon by the officious 
Miss Bland : she could not speak of any thing but Lady 
Geraldine, who sat at so great a distance, and who was 
conversing with such animation herself, that she could 
not hear her nrdneuse, Miss Bland, inform me that "her 
friend Lady Geraldine was extremely clever ; so clever, 
that many people were at first a little afraid of her ; but 
that there was not the least occasion ; for that, where 
she liked, nobody could be more affable and engaging.** 
This judicious friend, a minute afterward, told me, as a 
very great secret, that Lady Geraldine was an admirable 
mimic ; that she could draw or speak caricatures ; that she 
was also wonderfully happy in the 'nvention of agiio- 
mens and cog^nomens, so applicable to the persons that 
ihey could scarcely be forgotten or forgiven. I was a 
little anxious to know wether her ladyship would 
honour mo with an agnomen. I could not learn this 
Irom Miss Bland, and I was too prudent to betray my 

Vou VI.— D 
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curiosity : I afterward heard it, howerer. Pairing me 
and Mr. M'Leod, whom she had seen together, her lady- 
ship observed, that Saumey and Yawn^e were made for 
each other; and she sketched, in strong caricature, my 
relaxed elongation of limb, and his rigid rectangularity. 
A slight degree of fear of Lady (Jeraldine's powers kept 
my attention alert. In the course of the eyening. Lady 
Kddamgan summoned her daughter to the music-room, 
and asked me to come and hear an Irish song. I exerted 
myself so far as to follow immediately; but though 
summoned. Lady Geraldine did not obey. Miss Bland 
tuned the harp, and opened the music-books on the piano ; 
but no Lady Geraldine appeared. Miss Bland was sent 
backwards and forwards with messages ; but Lady 6e- 
raldine's ultimatum was, that she could not possibly sing, 
because she was afraid of the tooth-ache. God Knows, 
her mouth had never been shut all the evening. '* Well, 
but," said Lady Kildangan, ** she can play for us, cannot 
she r' No ; her ladyship was afraid of the cold in the 
music-room. '- Do, my Lord Glenthom, go and tell the 
dear capricious creature, that we are very warm here." 

Very reluctantly I obeyed. The Lady Geraldine, with 
her circle round her, heard and answered me with the 
air of a princess. 

" Do you the honour to play for you, my lord ! Excuse 
me: I am no professor— I play so ill, that I make it a 
rule never to play but for my own amusement. If you 
wish for music, there is Miss Bland ; she plays incom^ 
parably, and I dare say will think herself happy to oblige 
your lordship." I never felt so silly, or so much abashed, 
as at this instant. '^ This comes," thought I, *' of acting 
out of character. What possessed me to exert myseu 
to ask a lady to play? I, that have been tired to death 
of music ! Why did I let myself be sent ambassador, 
when I^ad no interest in the embassy 1" 

To convince myself and others of my apathy, I threw 
mjTself on a sofa, and never stirred or spoke the remainder 
of the night. I presume I appeared fast asleep, else 
Lady Greraldine would not have said, within my hearing, 
^' Mamma wants me to catch somebody, and to be caught 
by somebody ; but that will not be ; for, do you know, I 
think somebody is nobody." 

I was offended as much as it was in my nature to be 
offended, and I began to meditate apologies for shorten- 
ing my visit at Ormsby Villa : but, though I was shocked 
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by fhe haughtiness of Lady (reralcline, and accused her, 
in my own mind, of want of delicacy and politeness, ^et 
I could not now suspect her of being an accomplice with 
her mother in any matrimonial designs upon me. From 
the moment I was convinced of this, my conviction was, 
I suppose, visible to her ladjrship's penetrating eyes, and 
from that instant she showed me that she couui be polite 
and agreeable. Now, soothed to a state of ease and 
comp&;ency, I might have sunk to indifference and en- 
nui, but fresh sin^arities in this lady struck me, and 
kept my attention awake and fixed upon her character. 
If she had treated me with tolerable civility at first, I 
never should have thought about her. High-bom and 
high-bred, she seemed to consider more what she thought 
of others than what others thought ofher. Frank, can- 
did, and affable, yet opinionated, insolent, and an egotist, 
her candour and affability appeared the effect of a natu- 
rally good temper, her insolence and egotism only those 
of a spoiled chUd. She seemed to talk of herself purely 
to oblige others, as the most interesting possible topic 
of conversation ; for such it had always been to her fond 
mother, who idolized her ladyship as an only daughter, 
and the representative of an ancient house. ConSdent 
of her talents, conscious of her charms, and secure of 
her station, Lsidy Geraldine gave free scope to her high 
spirits, her fancy, and her turn for ridicule. She looked, 
spoke, and acted like a person privileged to think, say, 
and do what she pleased. Her raillery, like the raillery 
of princes, was without fear of retort. She was not ill- 
natured, yet careless to whom she ffave offence, provided 
she produced amusement ; and in this she seldom failed ; 
for, in her conversation, there was much of the raciness 
of Irish wit, and the oddity of Irish humour. The sin- 
l^ularity that struck me most about her ladyship was her 
mdifference to flattery. She certainly preferred frolic. 
Miss Bland was her humble companion ; Miss Tracey her 
butt. Her ladyship appeared to consider Miss Bland as 
a necessary appendage to her rank and person, like her 
dress or her shadow ; and she seemed to think no more 
of the one than of the other. She suffered Miss Bland 
to follow her ; but she would go in quest of Miss Tracey. 
Miss Bland was allowed to speadt ; but her ladyship lis- 
tened to Miss Tracey. Miss Bland seldom obtained an 
answer ; but Miss Tracey never opened her lips without 
^xepartee. 

D3 
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In describing Miss Tracey , Lady Geraldine said, " Poor 
simpleton ! she cannot help imitating all she sees us do ; 
yet, would you believe it, she really has starts of common 
sense, and some tolerable ideas of her own. S|>oiled by 
bad company ! In the language of the bird-fanciers, she 
has a few notes nightingale, £kl all the rest rubbish." 

It was one of Lady Geraldine^s delights to humour Miss 
Tracey's rage for imitating the fashions of fine people. 

" Now you shall see Miss Tracey appear at the ball 
to-morrow, in every thing that I have sworn to her is 
fashionable. Nor have I cheated her in a single article : 
but the totU ensemble I leave to her better judgment ; and 
you shall see her, I trust, a perfect monster, formed of 
every creature^s best: Lady Kilrush's feathers, Mrs. 
Moore^s wig, Mrs. O^Connor^s gown, Mrs. Lighton's 
sleeves, and all the necklaces of all the Miss Oirasbys. 
She has no taste, no judgment ; none at all, poor thing! 
but she can imitate as well as those Chinese painters, 
who, in their drawings, give you the flower of one plant 
stuck on the stalk of another, and garnished with the 
leaves of a third." 

Miss Tracey's appearance the ensuing night justified 
all Lady Geraldine^s predictions, and syrpassed her lady- 
ship's most sanguine hopes. Even 1, albeit unused to 
the laughing mood, could not forbear smiling at the 
humour and ease with which her ladyship played off 
this girl's credulous vanity. 

At breakfast the next morning. Lord Kilrush, in his 
grave manner (always too solemn by half for the occa- 
sion), declared, "that no man was more willing than 
himself to enter into a jest in proper time, and season, 
and measure, and so forth; but that it was really, 
positively, morally unjustifiable, in his apprehension, the 
making this poor girl so publicly ridiculous." 

" Aly good lord," replied Lady Geraldine, " all the 
world are ridiculous some way or other : some in pub- 
lic, some in private. Now," continued she, with an 
appealing look to the whole company, " now, after all, 
what is there more extravagant m my Miss Tracey's 
delighting, at sixteen, in six yards of pink riband, than in 
your courtier sighing, at sixty, for three yards of blue 
riband ? or what is there more ridiculous in her coming 
simpering into a ball-room, fancying herself the mirror 
of fashion, when she is a figure for a print-shop, tium in 
the courtier rising solemnly in the House of Londs, 
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bdievinj^ hims^ an orator, and expecting to make a 
vast reputaJtion, by picking up, in every debate, die very 
worst arguments that everybody else let fall 1 There 
would be no living in this world, if we were all to see 
and expose one another^s ridicules. My plan is much the 
best — ^to help my friends to expose themselves, and then 
they are infinitely oblip^ed to me." 

Satisfied with silencmg all opposition, and seeing that 
the majority was with her, Lady Geraldine persisted in 
her course ; and I was glad she was incorrigible, because 
her faults entertained me. As to love, I thought I was 
perfectly safe ; because, though I admired her quickness 
and cleverness, yet I still, at times, perceived, or fancied 
I perceived, some want of polish, and elegance, and tact. 
She was not exactly cut out according to my English 
pattern of a woman of fashion; so I thought I -might 
amuse myself without danger, as it was partly at her 
ladyship's expense. But about this time I was alarmed 
for myself by a slight twinge of jealousy. As I was 
standing lounging upon the steps at the hall-door, almost 
as ennuy6 as usual, I saw a carriage at a ^stance, 
between the trees, driving up the approach; and at the 
same instant 1 heard Lady Geraldine's eager voice in the 
hall, " Oh ! they are coming ; he is coming ; they are 
come. Run, Miss Bland, run, and give Lord Craigle- 
thorpe my message before he gets out of the carriage — 
before anybody sees him." 

Afraid of hearing what I should not hear, I walked 
down the steps deliberately, and turned irta ^i shrub- 
bery-walk, to leave the coast clear. Out ran Miss Bland : 
and then it was that I felt the twinge — very slight, how- 
ever. " Who is this Lord Craigfethorp*^ with whom 
Lady Geraldine is on such fgnrourable tenns ? I wonder 
what kind of looking man hje is f and what could the mes- 
sage mean?--but, at all events^ it cannot concern me; 
yet I am curious to see thi« Lord Orai^etianpe. I 
wonder any woman can like a mtku with so «trabger a 
name : but does she like him, after all ? — ^Why do I 
plague myself about it I" 

As I returned from my saunter, I was met by Miss 
Bland. 

" A charming day, ma'am," said I, endeavouring to 
pass on. 

" A charming day, my lord. But I must stop your 
lordship a moment. Oh, I an so out of breath— I went 
the wrong way—" 
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^ The wrong way J Indeed! I am sorry. lamcon- 
eemed you should have had so much trouble." 

" No troulde in the world. Only I want to beg you'll 
keep our secret — ^iny Lady Geraldme's secret." 

" Undoubtedly, madam — ^a man of honour — ^Lady Ger- 
aldine cannot doubt— her ladyship's secret is perfectly 
safe." 

" But do you know it 1 You don't know it yet, my 
lord." 

** Pardon me ; I was on the steps just now. I thought 
you saw me." 

" I did, my lord — but I don't understand — ^*' 

" Nor I, neither," interrupted 1, half-laughing ; for I 
began to think I was mistaken in my suspicions; *' pray 
explain yourself ; my dear Miss Bland : 1 was very rude 
to be so quick in interrupting you." 

Miss Bland then made me the confident of'a charming 
scheme of Lady Geraldine's for quizzing Miss Tracey. 

" She has never in her life seen Lord Craiglethorpe, 
who is an English lord travelling through Ireland," con- 
tinued Miss Bland. " Now, you must know, tha^ Miss 
Tracey is passionately fond of lords, let them be what 
they may. Now, Lord Craiglethorpe, this very morn- 
ing, sent his groom with a note smd excuse to Lady 
Ormsby, for not coming to us to-day ; because, he said, 
he was bringing down in the chaise with him a surveyor, 
to survey his estate near here; and he coidd not possiUy 
think of bringing the surveyor, who is *a low man, to 
Ormsby Villa. But Lady Ormsby would take no apology, 
and wrote by the groom to beg that Lord Craiglethorpe 
would make no scruple of bringing the surveyor ; for 
you know she is so polite and accommodating, and all 
that. Well, the note was scarcely gone, before Lady 
Geraldine thought of her charmmg scheme, and re- 
gretted^ of all t&ngs, she had not put it into it." 

" It into it .'" r^eated I to myself. " Ma'am ?" said I, 
looking a little bewildered. 

" But," continued my clear narrator, " I promised to 
remedy all that, by running to meet the carriage, which 
was what I ran for when you saw me, my lord, in such 
a hurry." 

I bowed — and was as wise as ever. 

** So, my lord, you comprehend, that the surveyor, 
whose name, whose odious name, is Gabbitt, is to be 
my Lord Craiglethoipe, and my Loid Craigleth(»pe it 
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to be passed for Mr. Gabbitt upon Miss Tracey ; and, 
you will see, Miss Tracey will admire Mr. Gabbitt pro- 
digiously, and call him vasUy genteel, when she. thinks 
him a loid. Your lordship -mil keep our secret ; and 
she is sure Lord Crai^ethorpe will do any thing to oUige 
her, because he is a near connexion of hers. But, 1 as- 
sure you, it is not everybody could get Lord Craigle- 
thorpe to join in the joke ; for he is very stiff, and cold, 
and nigh. Of course your lordship will know which is 
the real lord, at first sight. He is a full head taller than 
Gabbitt." 

Never was explanation finally more satisfactory : and 
whether the jest was really well contrived and executed, 
or whether I was put into a humour to think so, I cannot 
exactly determine ; but, I confess, I was amused with 
the scenes that followed, though I felt that they were 
not quite justifiable even in jest. 

The admiration of Miss Tracey for the false Craigle 
tTiorpey as Lady Geraldine called Mr. Gabbitt; the 
awkwardness of Mr. Gabbitt with his title, and the awk- 
wardness of Lord Craiglethorpe without it, were fine 
subjects of her ladyship's satirical humour. 

In aiwther point of view Lord Craiglethorpe afforded 
her ladyship amusement,— as an En^sh traveller, full 
of English prejudices against Irela:^ and every thing 
Irish. Whenever Miss Tracey was out of the room. 
Lady Geraldine allowed Lord Craidethorpe to be him- 
self again ; but he did not fare the better for this resto. 
ration to his honours. Lady Geraldine contrived to 
make him as ridiculous in ms real as in his assumed 
character. Lord Craiglethorpe was, as Miss Bland had 
described him, very stiff, cold, and high. His manners 
were in the extreme of English reserve, smd his ill-bred 
show of contempt for the Irish was sufficient provoca- 
tion and justification of Lady Geraldine's ridicule. He 
was much in awe of his fair and witty cousin/, she could 
easily put him out of countenance, for he was extremely 
bashful. 

His lordship had that sort of bashfulness which makes 
a man surly and obstinate in his taciturnity ; which makes 
him turn upon all who approach him, as if they were 
going to assault him ; which makes him answer a ques- 
ti(m as if it were an injury, and repel a compliment as 
if it were an insult. Once, when he was out of the 
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room, Lady Geraldine exclaimed, ^ That cousin Oraigfe- 
thorpe of mine is scarcely an agreeable man ; the awk- 
wardness otmauvaise horUe might be pitied and pardoned, 
even in a nobleman," continued her ladyship, " if it real^ 
proceeded from humility ; but here, when I know it » 
connected with secret and inordinate arrogance, 'tis past 
all endurance. Even his ways of sitting and standing 
provoke me, they are so self-sufficient. Have you ol^ 
served how he stands at the fire ? Oh, the caricature of 
' the English fireside^ outdone ! Then, if he sits, we 
hope that change of posture may afford our eyes tran- 
sient relief: but worse again; bolstered up, with his 
back against his chair, his hands in his pockets, and his 
legs thrown out, in defiance of all passengers and all 
decorum, there he sits, in magisterial silence, throwing 
a gloom upon all conversation. As the Frenchman said 
of the Englishman, for whom even his pc^teness could 
not find another compliment, * II faut avouer que ce mon- 
sieur a un grand talent pour le silence ;' he holds his 
tongue, till the people actually believe that he has some- 
thing to say ; a mistake they could never Call into if he 
would but speak." 

Some of the company attempted to interpose a word , 
or two in favour of Lord Craiglethorpe*s timidity, but 
the vivacious and merciless lady went on. 

" I tell you, my good friends, it is not timidity, — it is 
all pride. I would pardon his dulness, and even his 
ignorance ; for oife, as you say, might be the fault of his 
nature, and the other of his education : but his self- 
sufficiency is his own fautt^and that I will not, and can- 
not, pardon. Somebody says, that nature may make a 
fool, but a coxcomb is always^ <rf his own making. Now, 
niy cousin — (as he is my cousin, I may say what I please 
of*^ him) — ^my cousin Craiglethorpe is a solemn coxcomb, 
who thinks, because his vanity is not talkative and so- 
ciable, that it's not vanity. What a mistake ! his silent 
superciliousness is to me more intolerable than the most 
garrulous egotism that ever laid itself open to my 
ridicule." 

Miss Bland and Miss Ormsby both confessed that Lord 
Craiglethorpe was vastly too silent. 

"Foi;, the honour of my country," continued Lady 
GeraldTne, " I am determined to make this man talk, and 
he sliall say all that I know he thinks of us poor Irish 
savages. If he would but speak, one could answer 
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kim: it hid wodM find fault, one mifi^ht defend: if he 
would laugh, one might perhaps laugh again : but here 
he comes to hospitable, open-hearted Ireland; eats as 
well as he can in his own country ; drinks better than 
he can in his own country ; sleeps as weU as he can in 
his own country; accepts aU our kindness without a 
word or a look of thanks, and seems the whole time to 
think that> ' Bom for his use, we lire but to oblige him.' 
There he is at this instant : look at him, walking in the 
park, with his note-book in his hand, setting down our 
faults, and conning them by rote. We are even with 
Mm. I understand, Lady Kilrush, that my bright cousin 
Craiglethorpe means to write a book, a great book» upon 
Ireland.'' 

Lady Kilrush replied, that she understood Lord Crai» 
glethorpe had it in contemplation to publish a Tour 
through Ireland, or a View of Ireland, or something of 
that nature. 

'* He ! with his means of acquiring information !'' ex- 
claimed Lady Geraldine. "Posting from one great 
man's house to another, what can he see or know of the 
manners of any rank of people but of the class of gentry, 
which in England and Ireland is much the same 1 As 
to the lower classes, I don't think he ever speaks to 
them ; or, if he does, what good can it do him 1 for he 
can't understand their modes of expression, nor they 
his : if he inquire about a matter of fact, I defy him to 
get the truth out of them, if they doi%'t wish to tell it ; 
and, for some reason or other, they will, nine times in 
ten, not wish to tell it to an Englishman. There is not a 
man, woman, or child, in sny cabin in Ireland, who would 
not have wit and cuteness enough to make my /ar(2 believe 
just what they please. So, after posting from Dublin to 
Cork, and from the Giant's Causeway to Killarney; 
after traveUing east, west, n6rth, and south, my wise 
cousin Craiglethorpe will know just as much of the 
lower Irish as the cockney who has never been out of 
London, and who has never, in all his bom days, seen an 
Irishman but on the English stage ; where the repre- 
sentations are usually as like the ori^nals as the Chinese 
pictures of lions, drawn from description, are to the real 
animal. ** 

" Now ! now ! look at his lordship !" cried Miss Bland ; 
^ he has his note-book out again." 
D3 
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<<Mergr on ust" said Miss Callwall, '<howh6 to 
writing!" 

" Yes, yes, write on, my good cousin Craigletborpet** 
pursued Lady Geraldine, '* and fill the little note-bookf 
which will soon turn to a ponderous quarto. I shall 
have a copy, bound in morocco, no doubt,yrom the author^ 
if I behave myself prettily ; and I will earn it, by sup- 
plying valuable information. You shall see, my friends, 
now 111 deserve well of my country, if you'll only keep 
my counsel and your own countenances.'' 

Presently Lord Craiglethorpe entered the room, walk- 
ing very pompously, aSd putting his note-book up as he 
advanced. 

^ O, my dear lord, open the book again ; I have a bull 
for you." 

Lady Geraldine, after putting his lordship in good 
humour by this propitiatory offering of a bull, continued 
to supply him, either directly or indirectly, by some oi 
her confederates, with the most absurd anecdotes, in- 
credible facts, stale jests, and blunders, such as were 
never made by true-bom Irishmen ; all which my Lord 
Craiglethorpe took down with an industrious sobriety, 
at which the spectators could scarcely refrain from 
laughing. Sometimes he would pause, and exclaim, 
" A capital anecdote ! a curious fact ! May I give my 
authority % may I quote your ladyship V 

" Yes, if you'll pay me a compliment in the preface,^ 
whispered Lady Qeraldine ; " and now, dear cousin, ck> 
go up stairs and put it all in »iA." 

When she had despatched the noble author, her lady- 
ship indulged her laughter. "But now," cried she, 
^ only imagine a set of sober English readers stud3dng 
my cousin Craiglethorpe's New View of Ireland, and 
swallowing all the nonsense it will contain !" 

When Ix)rd Kilrush remonstrated against the cruelty 
of letting the man publish such stuff, smd represented it 
as a fraud upon the public. Lady Geraldine laughed still 
more, and exclaimed, " Surely you don't think I would 
use the public and my poor cousin so ill. No, I am 
doing him and the pubuc the greatest possible service. 
Just when he is going to leave us, when the vmting-box 
is packed, I will step up to him, and tell him the truth. 
I will show him what a farrago of nonsense he has col- 
lected as materials for his quarto ; and convince him at 
^nce how utterly unfit he is to write a book, at least a 
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my country and of my cousin T" 

Neither on this occasion, nor on any other, were the 
remonstrances of my Lord Kihnsh of power to stop the 
course of Ihis lady^s flow of spirits and raillery. 

While she was going on in this manner with the real 
Lord Craiglethorpe, Miss Tracey was taking charming 
walks in the park with Mr. Gabbitt, and the young lady 
began to be serioni^y charmed with her false lordf. 
This was carrjring the jest further than Lady Geraldine 
had intended or foreseen ; and her good nature would 
probably have disposed her immediately to dissolve the 
enchantment, had she not been provoked by the inter- 
ference of Lord Kilrush, and the aifected sensibility of 
Miss Clementina Ormsby, who, to give me an exalted 
opini(m of her delicacy, expostulated incessantly in 
favour of the deluded fair one. 

** But, my dear Lady Geraldine, I do assure you, it 
really hurts my feeUngs. This is going too far— when 
it comes to the heart. I can't laugh, I own — ^the poor 
girl's affections will be engagedr-Hshe is really falling in 
love with this odious surveyor." 

^* But now, my dear Clementina, I do assure you, it 
really hurts my feelings to hear you talk so childishly. 
^Wfaen it comes to the heart!' * affections engageaP 
Yon talk of falling in love as if it were a terrible fall : 
for my part, I should pity a person much more for falling 
down stairs. Why, my dear, where is the mighty 
height from which Miss Tracey could fallt She does 
not live in the clouds, Clementina, as you do. No ladies 
live there now ; for the best of all possible reasons, be- 
cause there are no men there. So, my love, make 
haste and come down, before you are out of your teens^ 
or you may chance to be left there till you are an angel 
or an old maid. Trust me, my dear, I, who have 
tried, tell you, there is no such thing as falling in love, 
nowadays : you may slip, slide, or stumble ; but to fall in 
love, I defy you." 

. I saw Lady Kildangan's eyes fix upon me as her dangh* 
ter pronounced the last sentence. 

" Geraldine, my dear, you do not know what you are 
talking about," said her ladyship. "Your time may 
come, Geraldine. Nobody should be too courageous. 
Cupid does not like to be defied." 

Lady Kildangan walked away, as she spoke^ with a 
8 
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Tery well satisfied air, leaving a party of us yotm^ 
people together. Lady Geraldine looked haughtily- 
vexed. When in this mood, her wit gave no quarter ; 
sparred neither sex nor age. 

" Everybody says," whispered she, "that mamma is 
the most artful woman in the world; and I should be- 
lieve it, only that everybody says it : now, if it were 
true, nobody would know it." 

Lady Geraldine's air of disdain towards me was re- 
sumed. I did not quite understand. Was it pride? 
was it coquetry 1 She certainly blushed deeply, and for 
the first time that I ever saw her blush, when her mother 
said, " Your time may come, Geraldine." 

My week being now at an end, I resolved to take my 
leave. When I announced this resolution, I was as- 
sailed with the most pressing entreaties to stay a few 
days longer— one day longer. Lady Ormsbyand Sir 
Harry said every thing that xiould be said upon the occa- 
sion : indeed, it seemed a matter of general interest to 
all, except to Lady Geraldine. She appeared wholly in- 
different, and I was not even gratified by any apparent 
affectation of desiring my departure. Curiosity to see 
whetherthis wouldbe sustained by her ladyship to the last 
gave me resolution sufficient to resist the importunities 
of Sir Harry ; and I departed, rejoicing that my in- 
difference was equal to her ladyship's. As Tasso said 
of some fair one, whom he met at the carnival of Man- 
tua, Iran some risk of falling in love. I had been so far 
roused from my habitual apathy, that I actually made 
some reflections. As I returned home, I began to per- 
ceive that there was some difference between woman 
and woman, besides the distinctions of rank, fortune, and 
figure. I think I owe to Lady Geraldine ray ffrst relish 
for wit, and my first idea that a woman might be, if not 
a reasonable, at least a companionable animal. I com- 
pared her ladyship with the mere puppets and parrots 
of fashion, of whom I had been wearied ; and I began to 
suspect that one might find, in a lady's "lively non- 
sense," a relief from ennui. These reflections, however, ' 
did not prevent me from sleeping the greatest part of 
the mojming on my way home ; nor did I dream of any 
thing that I can remember. 

At the porter's lodge I saw EUinor sitting at her spin 
nin^-wheel; and my thoughts took up my domestic 
affairs just where I had left them the preceding week. 
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CHAPTER X. 



In Tain I attempted to interest myself in my domestic 
affairs; the silence and Solitude of my own castle ap- 
peared to me intolerably melancholy, after my return 
from Ormsby Villa. There was a blank in my existence 
during a week, in which I can remember nothing that I 
did, said, or thought, except what passed during one ride, 
which Mr. M^Leod compelled my politeness to take 
with him. He came with the same face to see me, and 
the same set of ideas, as those he had before I went to 
Ormsby Villa. He began to talk of my schemes for im- 
proving my tenantry, and of my wisn that he should 
explain his notions relative to the education of the poor 
of Ireland, which, he said, as I now seemed to be at 
leisure, he was ready to do as concisely as possible. 
As concisely as possible were the only words oi his ad- 
dress that I heard with satisfaction ; but of course I 
bowed, said I was much obliged, and should be happy to 
have the advantage of Mr. M^Leod's opinions and senti- 
ments. What these were I cannot recollect, for I set- 
tled myself in a revery soon after his voice began to 
sound upon my ear ; but I remember at last he w&ened 
me, by proposing that I should ride with him to see a 
school-nhouse and some cottages which he had built on 
a little estate of his own in my neighbourhood : " for," 
said he, " 'tis better, my lord, to show you what can be 
done with these people, than to talk of what might be 
effected." 

"Very true," said I, agreeing readily; because I 
wanted to finish a conversation that wearied me, and to 
have a refreshing ride. It was a delightful evening; 
and when we came on M^Leod's estate, I really could 
not help being pleased and interested. In an unfavour- 
able situation, with all nature, vegetable and animal, 
against him, he had actually created a paradise amid 
the wilds. There was nothing wonderful in any thing I 
saw around me ; but there was such an air of neatness 
and comfort, order and activity, in the people and in 
their cottages, that I almost thought myself in England ; 
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and I could not forbear exclaiming, " How could all thk 
be brought about in Ireland 1" 

*^ Chiefly by not doing and not expecting too much at 
first," said M'Leod. " We took time, and had patience. 
We began by setting them the example of some very 
slight improvements, and then, hired on by the sight of 
success, they could make similar trials themselves. My 
wife and I went among them, and talked to tiiem in 
their cottages, and took an iftterest in t^eir^ concerns, 
and did not want to have every thing our own way ; and 
when they saw that, they began to consider which way 
was best ; so by degrees we led where we could not 
have driven ; and raised in them, by little and little, a taste 
for conveniences and comforts. Then the business was 
done ; for the moment the taste and ambition were ex- 
cited, to work the people went to gratify them ; and 
according as they exerted themselves, we helped'l^em. 
Perhaps it was best for them and for us that we were 
not rich ; for we could not do too much at a time, and 
were never tempted to begin graiKl schemes that we 
could not finish. There,'' said M*Leod, pointing to a 
icottage with a pretty porch covered with woodbine, and 
a neat garden, in which many children were busily at 
work, " that house and that garden were the means of 
doing all the rest ; that is our school-house. We could 
not eiq)ect to do much with the old, whose habits were 
fixed ; but we tried to give the young children better 
notions, and it was a long time before we could bring 
that to bear. Twenty-six years we have been at iMn 
work ; and in that time if we have done any thing, it 
was by beginning with the children : a race of our own 
training has now grown up, and they go on in the way 
they were taught, and prosper to our heaits' content, 
and, what is better still, to their hearts' content." 

M^Leod, habitually grave and taciturn, seemed quite 
enlivened and talkative this day ; but I verily beUeve 
that not the slightest ostentaticm or vanity inspired hiniy 
for I never before or since heard him tdk or allude to 
his own good deeds : I am convinced his motive was to 
excite me to persevere in my benevolent projects, by 
showing what had been done by small means. He was 
so truly in earnest that he never perceived how tired I 
was ; indeed he was so little in the habit of expecting 
sympathy or applause, that he never missed even tht 
ctdinary expressions of concurrent complaisance. 
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** Religion," continued he, "is the great difficulty in 
Ireland. We make no difference between Protestants 
and Catholics ; we always have admitted both into our 
school. The priest comes on Saturday morning, and 
the parish minister on Saturday evening, to hear the • 
children belonging to each church their catechisms, 
and to instruct them in the tenets of their faith. And 
as we keep to oiur word, and nqver attempt making 
proselytes, nor directly or indirectly interfere with 
their reUgious opinions, the priests are glad to let us 
instruct the Catholic children in all other points, 
which they plainly see must advance their temporal 
interests." 

Mr. M'Leod invited me to go in and look at the schooL 
" In a hedge or ditch school," said he, " which I once 
passed on this road, and in which I saw a crowd of idle 
children, I heard the schoolmaster cry out, * Rehearse ! 
rehearse ! there^s company going by ;' ^md instantly aU 
the boys snatched up their books, and began gabbling 
as fast as ever they could, to give an idea to the pas- 
senger of their diligence in rep>eating their lessons. But 
here, my lord," continued M*Leod, " you will not see 
any exhibitions got up for company. I hate such tricks. 
Walk in, my lord, if you please." 

I walked in ; but am ashamed to say, that I observed 
only that every thing looked as if it had boen used for 
many years, and yet not worn out ; and the whole school 
appeared as if all were in their places, and occupied and 
intent upon their business : but this general recollection 
is all I have retained. The enthusiasm for improvement 
had subsided in my mind ; and though I felt a transient 
pleasure in the present picture of the happiness of 
these poor people and their healthy children, yet, as I< 
rode home, the images faded away like a dream. I re- 
solved, indeed, at some future period, to surpass all that 
Mr. M^Leod had done, or all that with his narrow income 
he could ever accomplish ; and to this resolution I was 
prompted by jealousy of this man, rather than by 
benevolence. Before 1 had arranged, even in imagina- 
tion, my plans, young Ormsby came one morninfi:) and 
pressed me to return with him to Ormsby Villa. I 
yielded to his soUcitations and to my own wishes. 
When! arrived, the ladies were all at their toilets, ex- 
cept Miss Bland, who was in the book-room with the 
gentlemen, ready to receive me with her perpetual 
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smile. Wherever Miss IKand went, she was alwaT* 
r^miitf <fe la maigon^ accustomed to share with the lady 
of the house the labour of entertaining her guests. T^aa 
double of Lad)r Ormsby talked to Rie most eourteous^f 
of all the nothings df the day, and informed me of the 
changes which had taken place in the eyer-varying suc- 
cession of company at Ormsby ViJIa. The two briga- 
diers and one of the aids-de-camp were gone ; but Cap- 
taitf Andrews, another Castle aid-de-camip, was come, 
and my Lord OToole had arriyed* Then followed a 
by-conversation between Miss Bland and some of the 
gentlemen, about the joy and sorrow which his lordship's 
arrival would create in the hearts of two certain ladies ^ 
one of whom, as I gathered from the innuendoes, was 
Lady Hauton, and the other Lady OToole. As I knew 
nothing of Dublin intrigues and scandal, I was ht^ at- 
tentive to an this. Miss Bland, persisting in entertainiiig 
me, proceeded to inform me that my Lord OToole had 
bought down with him Mr. Cecil Devereux, who was a 
wit and a poet, very handsome and gallant, and ORe of 
the most fashionable young men in Dublin* I deter- 
mined not to like him— I always hated a Nourish of 
trumpets ; whoever enters, announced in this parading 
manner, appears to disadvantage. Mr. Cecil Devereux 
entered juSt as the flourish ceased, fie was not at afi 
the sort of person I was prepared to see : though hand- 
some, and with the air of a man used to good company, 
there was nothing of a coxcomb in his manner ; on the 
contrary, there was such an appearance of carelessness 
about mmself, and deference towards others, that, not- 
withstanding the injudicious praise that had been be- 
stowed on him, ai*i my* consequent resolution to dis- 
like him, I was pleased and fanuliar with him before 1 
had been ten mmates in his company. Lord Kilrush 
introduced him to me, with great pomposity, as a gen- 
tleman of talents, for whom he and his brother OToole 
interested themselves much. This air of patronage, I 
saw, disgusted Mr. Devereux ; and insteawd of sufiering 
himself to be shown off, he turned the conversation from 
his own poems to general subjects. He asked me some' 
tiuestions about a curious cavern, or subterraneous way, 
near Glenthom Castle, which stretched from the sea- 
shore to a considerable distance under the rock, said 
communicatfed with an oM abbey near the castle. B&. 
Devereux said that su<^ subterraneous places had been 
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tmstttif 18^ in i^hnfl as ^gnifiBiftos hf ^ imd^t 
inhabitants; but a gentleman of the neighbourhood wIid 
was present observed, that the caverns on this coast 
had, within his memory, been used as hiding-places by 
smugglers : on this hint Lord KHrush began a prosing 
dissertation upon smugglers and contraband traders, and 
talked to me a prodigious deal about exports and im- 
ports, and bounties, and the balance of ^*ade. Not one 
word he said did I comprehend, and I question whether 
his lordship understood the subjects upon which he 
spoke so dictatorially ; but he thought he succeeded in 
living me an opinion of his wisdom and information. 
His brother O'Toole appeared next : he did not look like 
S man of gallantry, as I had been taught to expect from 
the hints nirown out respecting Lady Hauton ; his lord- 
ship's whole soul seemed devoted to ambition ; and he 
talked so much of great men, and state affairs, and 
court intrigues, and nonours, and preferments, that I 
began to fancy I had been buried ahve, because I knew 
little of these things. I was tired of hearing him, yet 
mortified that 1 could not speak exactly in the same 
manner, and with the same air of being the best possible 
authority. I begsui to wish that I also had some inter- 
est at court. The cares and trouMes of the ambitious 
man, so utterly repugnant to the indolence of my dis- 
position, Tanished in this moment of infatuation from 
my view, and I thought only of the pleasures of power. 
Such is the infectious nature of ambition ! 

Mr. Devereux helped me to throw off this dangerous 
contagion before it did me any injury. He happened 
to Stay in the room with me a quarter of an hour after 
the other gentlemen went to dress. Though not often 
disposed to conversation with a stranger, yet I was won 
by tMs gentleman's easy address : he politely talked of 
the En^ish fashionable worid, with which he knew that 
I was well acquainted ; I, With equal politeness, recurred 
to the Irish great world; we fastened together upon 
Lord CToole, who took us to Dubliii Castle; and I 
began to express my regret that 1 had not yet been at 
the Irish court, and that I had not earlier in life mad6 
myself of political consequence. ** Ambition," said I, 
"might help to keep a man awake and alive ; all common 
pleasures have long since ceased to interest me— they 
teally cannot make me stir." 

" My loid," said Mr. Oeverevix, «' you woidd do better 
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to Bit or 11b stffl an your life tliaii to toil for such Tain 
objects. 

* Foil Uttlo knowMC thoa Umc bMt DOC tried, 
WiMt beU U to is radnc long to bide:* 

Your lordship may remember Spenser's description of 
that hell?" 

" Not exactly," said I, unwilling to lower the good 
opinion this gentleman seemed to have taken for granted 
of my literature. He took Spenser^s poems out of the 
bookcase, and I actually rose from my seat to read the 
passage ; for what trouble will not even the laziest of 
mortids take to preserve the esteem of one by whom he 
sees that he is over-valued 1 I read the following ten 
lines without yawning ! 

" Foil little knoweet tboo tbat beet not tried, 
Whet hell it ie in eneiiig kmg to bide ; 
To loeegooddeye, that might be better ipen^ 
To waete long nights in peneiTe discontent, 
To speed to*<uy, to be pat beck to-morrow, 
To Teed on hope, to pine with fber end eorrow, 
To fret thy soul with croeses end with cares. 
To eat thy heart through comfbrtless despair% 
To fawn, to eroobh, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.** 

" Very strong, indeed," said I, with a competent air, 
as if used to judge of poetry. 

" And it comes with still greater force when we con- 
sider by whom it was written. A man, you know, my 
lord, who had been secretary to a lord-lieutenant." 

I felt my nascent ambition diea way within me. I 
acknowledp^ed it was better to spend an easy life. My 
determination was confirmed at this instant by the ap- 
pearance of Lady Geraldine. Ambition and love, it is 
said, are incompatible passions. Neither of them had 
yet possession of mf heart ; but love and Lady Geral- 
dine had perhaps a better chance than ambition and 
Lord OToole. Lady Geraldine appeared in high spirits ; 
and, though I was not a vain man, I could not help fan- 
cying that my return to Ormsby Villa contributed to 
her charming vivacity. This gratified me secretly and 
soberly, as much as it visibly delighted her mother. 
Miss Bland, to pay her court to L^y Kildangan, ob- 
served that Laay Geraldine was in uncommonly fine 
spirits this e^eiunff^ l^ady Geraldine tbrew back B 
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hanglity frown orer her 1^ shoulder : thhrwts the only 
time I ever saw her notice, in any manner, any thii^ 
that fell from her obsequious friend. To ayett the fair 
one's disi^easure, I asked for Miss Tracey and Mr. 
Gabbitt. 

** Mr. Gabbitt," SMd her ladyship, resuming her good- 
humour instantly, '* Mr. Gabbitt is gone off the haj^iest 
man in Ireland, with the hopes of surveying my Lord 
O'Toole's estate; a good job, which I was bound in 
honour to obtain for him, as a reward for taking a good 
joke. After mocking him with the bare imagination of 
a feast, you know the Barmecide in the Arabian Tales 
gave poor Shakabac a substantial dinner, a fldl equivalent 
for the jest." 

" And Miss Trac«y," said I, ** what did your ladyship 
do for her 1" 

<<I persuaded her mamma that the sweet creature 
was falling into an atrophy. So she carried the forlorn 
dams^ post-haste to the Black Rock, for the recovery 
of her health, or her heart. Clementina, my dear, no 
reproachful looks ; in your secret soul do not you know, 
that I could not do a young lady a greater favour than 
to give her a plausible excuse for getting away from 
home ?" 

I was afraid that Lady Geraldine would feel the want 
of her butt ; however, I found that Miss Tracey's place 
was supplied by Captain Andrews, one of the Cfastle 
aids-de-camp ; and when Captain Andrews was out of 
the way. Lord Kilrush and nis brother OToole were 
good marks. High and mighty as these petsonages 
thought themselves, and respectfully, nay obsequiously, 
as they were treated by most others, to this Isidy their 
characters appeared only a good study ; and to laugh at 
them seemed only a good practice. 

" Perhaps, my lord, said she to me, " you do not yet 
know my Lord O'Toole ?" 

** I h&ve had the honour to be introduced to him." 

*' That's well ; for he thinks that, 

Nbito know bim ttrgow yourtdr vnkBowii.* 

But as your lordship is a stranger in this country, you 
may be pardoned ; and I will make you better acquainted 
witti him. I suppose )rou know there are many Tooles 
in Ireland; some very ancient, respectable, and useftil* 
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this, howerer, is but a mere political tool, and the vror^ 
of all tools, a cat's paw. There's one thing to the 
credit of these brothers, they agree vastly well; for 
one delights in being always on the stage, and the other 
always behind the scenes. These brothers, with Cap- 
tain Andrews — ^I hope they are none of them within 
hearing — form a charminj^ trio, all admirable in their 
way. My Lord OToole is — artifice without art. My 
Lord Kilrush — importance without power. And Cap- 
tain Andrews — ^pUabihty without ease. Poor Andrews ! 
he's a defenceless animal — safe in impenetrable armour. 
Give him but time — as a man said, who once showed 
me a land-tortoise — give him but time to draw his head 
into his shell, and a broad-wheeled wagon may go 
over him without hurting him. Lord Glenthom, <5d 
you ever observe Captain Andrews's mode of conver- 
sation ?" 

" No ; I never heard him converse." 

'* Converse ! nor I indeed ; but you have heard him 
talk." 

" I have heard him say, Very true — and Of coursed 

" Lord Glenthom is quite severe this evening," said 
Mrs. O'Connor. 

" But though your lordship," continued Lady Greraldine, 
" may have observed Captain Andrews's wonderM econ- 
omy of words, do you know whence it arises 1 Per- 
haps, you think from his perception of his own want of 
understanding." 

" Not from his perception of the want," said L 

" Again ! again !" said Mrs. O'Connor, with an insult- 
ing tone of surprise ; " Lord Glenthom's quite witty 
this evening." 

Lady Geraldine looked as if she were fully sensible 
of the want of politeness in Mrs. O'Coipior's mode of 
praising. "But, my lord," pursued she, "you wrong 
Captain Andrews, if you attribute his monosyllabic 
replies either to stupiditY or timidity. You have not 
guessed the reason why he never gives on any subject 
more than half an opinion." 

" It was in the diplomatic school he was taught that 
art," said Mr. Devereux. 

" You must know," pursued Lady Geraldine, " ths^ 
Captain Andrews is only an aid-de-camp till a diplo- 
matic situation can be found for him ; and to do nim 
Justice he has been so well trained in the diplomatic 
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tchool, that he will not hazard an assertion on aaysidK 
feci ; he is not certain of any thing, not eyen of his own 
identity." 

" He assuredly wants," said Deyereux, " the only 
proof of existence which Descartes would adbiit — Ithinif 
therefore I am." 

** He has such a holy horror of committing himself," 
continued Lady Greraldine, " that if you were to ask him 
if the sun rose this morning, he would answer with his 
sweet smile, So I am toldi-— or So lam informed," 

" Begging yow ladyship's pardon," cned Mr. Deve- 
reux, " that is much too afllrmatiye. In the pure diplo 
matic style^ impersonal yerbs must eyer be used in 
preference to actiye or passiye. So T tun told lays him 
open to the dangerous questions. Who told you? or, 
By whom were you mformed 1 Then he is forced into 
the imprudence of giying up his authorities ; whereas 
he is safe in the impersonality of So it is said, or So it is 
reported," 

" How I should like to see a meeting between two 
perfectly fmished diplomatists !" cried Lady Geraldine. 

*' That is demonstrably impossible," said Mr. Deye- 
reux ; " for in certain poUtical, as well as in certain 
gieometrical Unes, there is a continual effort to approach, 
without a possibility of meeting." 

Lady Gerakhne's raillery, like aU other things, would 
perhaps soon haye become tiresome to me; but that 
there was infinite yariety in her humour. At first I 
had thought her merely superficial, and intent solely 
upon her own amusement ; but I soon found that she 
had a taste for hterature beyond what could haye been 
expected in one who Uyed so dissipated a life ; a depth 
of reflection that seemed inconsistent with the rapidity 
with which she thought; and, above all, a degree of 
generous indignation against meanness and yice, which 
seemed incompatible with the selfish character of a fine 
lady, and which appeared quite incomprehensible to the 
imitating tribe of her fashionable companions. 

I mentioned a Mrs. Norton and Lady Hauton among 
the company of Ormsby Villa. These two English 
ladies, whom 1 had neyer met in any of the higher circles 
in London, who were persons of no consequence and 
of no marked character in their own country, made, it 
seems, a prodigious sensation when they came oyer to 
Ireland, and turned the heads of half Dublin by the ex- 
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travamace oC dwir drM»> tlw impertineace of their ain, 
and the audaoity of their condoot. Tame flew before 
them to the remote parts of the cowitry; and when 
they arrived at Orrasby Villa, all the country gentlemen 
and ladies were prepared to admire these celebrated 
fashionable belles. All worshipped them present, and 
abused them absent, except Lady GeraMine, who neither 
joined in the admiration nor inquired into the scandal. 
One morning Mrs. Norton and Lady Hauton had each 
collected her votaries round her: one grovp begging 
patterns of dress from Lady Hauton, who stood up in 
the midst of them, to have every thing she wore exam- 
ined and envied : the other group sat on a sofo apart, 
listening ta Mrs. Norton, who, sott^ voce, was telHng in- 
teresting anecdotes of an English crim. con., which then 
occupied the attention of the fai^iionable world. Mrs. 
Norton had letters from the best authorities in London, 
which she was entreated by her auditors to read to 
them. Mrs. Norton went to look for the letters, Lady 
Hauton to direct her woman to furnish some patterns 
of I know not what articles of dress ; and, in the mean 
time, all the company joined in canvassing the merits 
and demerits of the dress and characters of the two ladies 
who had just left the roofn. Lady Geraldine, who had 
kept aloof, and who was examining some prints at the 
farther end of the room, at this instant Isnd down her 
book, and looked upoA the whole party with an air of 
magnanimous disdain ; then smiling, as in scorn, she 
advanced towards them, and in a tone of irony, add^ss- 
ing one of the SwanUnbar graces, " My dear Theresa," 
said her ladyship, ^^ you are absolutely ashamed, I see, 
of not being quite nsdted ; and you, my good Bess, will 
no doubt, very soon be equally scandalized, at the im- 
putation of being a perfectly modest woman. Go on, 
my friends ; go on, and prosper ; beg and borrow all the 
patterns and precedents you can collect of the newest 
fashions of folly and vice. Make haste, make haste ; 
they don't reach our remote island fast enough. We 
Irish might live in innocence half a century longer, if 
you didn't expedite the progress of profligacy ; we might 
escape the ipiagae that rages in neighbouring countries, 
if we didn't, without any quarantine, and with open arms, 
welcome every suspected stranger; if we didn't encourage 
the importation or whole bales of tainted fineries, tluit 
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will mead the contagion from Dublin to Coik, and 
from Cork to Galway!" 

** La !" said Miss Ormsby, •* how severe your ladjrship 
is ; and all only for one's asking for a pattern !" 

"But you know," pursued Mrs. O'Connor, "that 
Lady Greialchne is too proud to take pattern from any- 
body." 

" Too proud am I? Well, then, I'll be humble • 111 
abase myself—- shaU 1 1 

* Proud as I am, 111 pat myself to school f 

and 111 do what the ladies Hauton and Norton shall 
advise, to heighten my charms and preserve my reputa- 
tion. I must begin, must not I, Mrs. O'Connor, by 
learning not to blush 1 for I observed you were ashamed 
for me yesterday at dinner, when I blushed at something 
said by one of our fair missionaries. Then, to what- 
ever lengths flirtations and gallantry may go between 
unmarried or married peofde, I must look on. I may 
shut my eyes, if I please, or look down ; but not from 
shame — ^from affectation I may as often as I please, or 
to show my eyelashes. Memorandum — to practise this 
before Clementina Ormsby, my mirror of fashion. So 
far so good, for my looks ; but now for my language. 
I must reform my barbarous language, and learn from 
M&s. Norton, with her pretty accommodatinjg voice, 
to call an intrigue an arrangement, and a crim. con. 
an affait in Doctors^ Commons^ or that business be/ore the 
Lords, 

* W« nerer mention hell to ean polite.' 

How virtuous we shall be when we have no name for 
vice ! But stay, I must mind my lessons — I have more, 
much more to learn. From the dashing Lady Hauton 
I may learn, if my head be but strong, and my courage 
intrepid enough, * to touch the brink of aU we hate,' with- 
out tumbling headlong into the gulf; and from the in- 
teresting Mrs. Norton, as I hear it whispered among you 
ladies, I may learn how, with the a^istance of a Hu- 
mane Societytto save a half-drowned reputation. It is, 
I understand, the glory of one class of fashionable fe- 
males to seem worse than they cire; and of another 
dass the privilege to be worse than they seem." 
Here clamorous voices interrupted Lady Geraldine — 
9 
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some Justifying, some attacking, Lady Hauton and Mrs. 
Norton. 

" Oh ! Lady Geraldine, I assure you, notwithstanding 
all that was said about General — — and Mrs. Norton, I 
am conrinced there was nothing in it." 

" And my dear Lady Geraldine, though Lady Hauton 
does go great lengths in coquetting with a certain lord, 
you must see that there's nothing wrong; and that she 
means notliing but to provoke his lady's jealous3r. You 
khow his lorcShip is not a man to faU in love with." 

'^ So, because Lady Hauton's passion is hatred instead 
of love, and because her sole object is to give pain to 
a poor wife, and to make mischief in faraiHes, all her 
sins are to be forgiven ! Now, if I were forced to for- 
give any ill-conducted female, I would rather excuse 
the woman who is hurried on by love than she who is 
instigated by hatred." 

Miss Bland now began to support her ladyship's opin- 
ion, that "Lady Hauton was much the worst of the 
two ;" and b11 the scandal that was in circulation was 
produced by the partisans of each of these ladies. 

" No matter, no matter, which is the worst," cried 
Lady Greraldine ; " don't let us waste our time in re- 

r mating or verifying scandalous stories of either of them, 
have no enmity to these ladies ; I only despise them, 
or rather, their follies and their faults. It is not the 
sinner, but the sin we should reprobate. O ! my dear 
countrywomen," cried Lady Geraldine, with increasing 
animation of countenance and manner — " O ! my dear 
countrywomen, let us never stoop to admire and imitate 
these second-hand airs and graces, follies and vices. 
Let us dare to be ourselves !" 

My eyes were fixed upon her animated countenance, 
and, I beheve, I continued ^ing even after her voice 
ceased. Mrs. O'Connor pomted this out, and I was im- 
mediately embarrassed. Miss Bland accounted for my 
embarrassment by supposing that what Lady Geraldine 
had said of English crim. cons, had affected me. From 
a look and a whisper among the ladies, I guessed this ; 
but Lady Greraldine was too well-bred to suppose I could 
suspect her of ill-breeding and ill-nature, or that I could 
apply to myself what evidently was not intended to 
allude to my family misfortunes. By an openness of 
manner and sweetness of expression, which I cannot 
forget, she, in one single look, conveyed all this to me : 
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and thmi resuming her conversation, " Pray, my lord/' 
said she, " you who hare lived so much in the great world 
in England, say, for you can, whether 1 am right or 
wrong in my suspicion, that these ladies, who have 
made such a noise in Ireland, have been little heard of 
in England." 

I confirmed her ladyship's opinion by my evidence. 
The faces of the company changed. Thus, in a few 
seconds, the empire of Lady Hauton and of Mrs. Norton 
seemed shaken to the foundation, and never recovered 
firom this shock. 

The warmth of Lady Geraldine's expressions on this 
and many other occasions wakened dormant feelings in 
my heart, and made me sensible that I had a soul, and 
that I was superior to the puppets with whom I had 
been classed. 

One day Lady Kilrush, in her mixed mode, with 
partly the graces of a fine lady and partly the airs of a 
bel-esprit, was talking of Mr. Devereux, whom she 
afiected to patronise and produce, 

"Here, Devereux!" cried she; "Cecil Devereux! 
What can you be thinking of ? I am talking to you. 
Here's this epitaph of Francis the First upon Petrarch's 
Laura, that you showed me the other day : do you know 
I dote upon it. I must have it translated : nobody can 
do it so well as you. I have not time ; but I shall not 
sleep to-night if it is not done : and you are so quick : 
so sit down here, there's a dear man, and do it in your 
elegant way for me, while I go to my toilet. Perhaps 
you did not know that my name was Laura," said she, 
leaving the room with a very sentimental air. 

" What will become of me !" cried Devereux. " Never 
was a harder task set by cruel patroness. I would 
rather * turn a Persian tale for half-a-crown.' Read this, 
my. lord, and tell me whether it will be easy to turn my 
Lady Kilrush into Petrarch's Laura." 

" This sonnet, to be siire, is rather difficult to translate, 
or at least to modernize, as bespoke," said Lady Geral- 
dine, after she had perused the sonnet ;* •* but I think, 

* " En petit compris vous poa^es Toir 
Ce qui compreud beaucoup par renommev 
Plume, labeur, la langue, et le dev<^r 
Furent vaineos par I'amans de I'dm^e. 
O gentilie ame, 6tant toute estimte ! 
Qui te ponrra louer qa'en se talaant ! 
Car la parole est toujour* r^primte 
Qaaod le ai^jet surmonte le aiaaQt " 

Vol. VL— E . .. 
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Mr. DeTerenz, you brought this difficulty upon yoursdfl 
How came you to show these lines to such an amateur, 
such a fetcher and carrier of bays as Lady Kilnishl 
You might have been certain that had they been trash, 
with the name of Francis the First, and widi your 
fashionable approbation, and something to say about Pe- 
trarch and Laura, my Lady Kilrush would tsdk for ever, 
et se pAmerait d* affectation,'*'* 

" Mr. Devereux," said I, " has only to abide by the last 
lines, as a good and sufficient apology to Lady Kilrush for 
his silence : 

* Qni te posrm kmer qa*en w tainat I 
Car la parole est toujoiirs r^primde 
Qnand le sajet sarmoDte le diaant.** 

" There is no way to get out of my difficulties," said 
Mr. Devereux, with a very melancholy look ; and with a 
deep sigh he sat down to attempt the translation of the 
poem. In a few minutes, however, he rose and left the 
room, declaring that he had the bad habit of not being 
able to do any thing in company. 

Lady Gteraldine now, with much energy of indignation, 
exclaimed against the pretensions of rich amateurs, and 
the mean and presumptuous manner in which some 
would-be great people affect to patronise genhis. 

" O ! the baseness, the emptiness of such patronising 
ostentation !" cried she. " I am accused of being proud 
myself; but I hope — ^I believe — ^I am sure, that my pride 
is of another sort. Persons of any elevation or gene- 
rosity of mind never have this species of pride ; but it is 
your mean, second-rate folk who imagine that people 
of talent are a sort of raree-show for their entertainment. 
At best, they consider men of genius only as artists 
formed for their use, who, if not in a situation \o be paid 
with money, are yet to be easily recompensed by praise 
— by their praise — their praise ! Heavens ! what con- 
ceit! And these amateur-patrons really think them- 
selves judges, and presume to advise and direct genius, 
and employ it to their petty purposes ! Like that Pietro 
de Medicis, who, at some of his entertainments, set Mi- 
chael Angelo to make a statue of snow. My lord, did 
you ever happen to meet with Les M^moires ae Madame 
deStaell" 

" No : I did not know that they were published." 

^' You mistake me ; I mean Madame de Stael of Lom9 
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fhe Fourteenth and the Regent's time, Mademoiselle de 
Laimay." 

I had never heard of such a person, and I blushed for 
my ignorance. 

" Nay, 1 met with them myself only yesterday," said 
Lady Geraldine : " I was struck with the character of the 
Duchesse de la Fert6, in which this kind of proud patron- 
ising ignorance is admirably painted from the life. It 
is really worth your while, my lord, to look at it. There's 
the book on that httle table ; here is the passage. You 
see, this Duchesse de la Ferte is showing off to a sister- 
duchess a poor girl of genius, like a puppet or an ape. 

" * Allons, mademoiselle, parlez — Ms^ame, vous allez 
voir cojnme elle parle — ^Elle vit que j'hesitois k repondre, 
et pensa qu'il falloit m'aider comme une chanteuse a 
qui Ton indique ce qu'on desire d'entendre — Parlez un 
peu de reUgion, mademoiselle^ vous direz ensuite autre 
chose.' 

"This speech, Mr. Devereux tells me, has become 
quite proverbial in Paris," continued Lady Geraldine ; 
" and it is often quoted, when any one presumes in the 
Duchesse de la Perth's style." 

" Ignorance, either in mgh or low life, is equally self- 
sufficient, I believe," said I, exerting myself to illustrate 
her ladyship's remarks. " A gentleman of my acquaint • 
ance lately went to buy some razors at Packwood's. 
Mrs. Packwood alone was visible. Upon the gentleman's 
complimenting her on the infinite variety of her hus- 
band's ingenious and poetical advertisements, she re- 
phed, * La ! sir, and do you think husband has time to 
write them there things hisself 1 Why, sir, we keeps a 
poet to do all that there work.' " 

Though Lady Geraldine spoke only in general of 
amateur-patrons and of men of genius, yet I could not 
help fancying, from the warmth with which she ex- 
pressed herself, and from her dwelling on the subject so 
long, that her feelings were peculiarly interested for 
some individual of this description. Thus I discovered 
that Lady Geraldine had a heart ; and I suspected that 
her ladyship and Mr. Devereux had also made the same 
discovery. This suspicion was strengthened by a slight 
incident which occurred the following evening. 

Lady Geraldine and Cecil Devereux, as we were 
drinking coffee, were in a recessed window, while some 
of the company stood round them, amused by their ani 
E8 
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mated conversation. Ttiey went on, repartee after 

repartee, as if inspired by each other's spirits. 

" You two," said a little girl of six years oW, wlio was 
playing in the window, " go on singing to one another 
like two nightingales; aw! this shall be your cage,'* 
added she, c&awing the drapery of the wintJow-'Cmtaina 
across the recessed window. " You shall lire always 
together in this cage : will you, pretty birds V* 

" No, no ; some birds cannot hve in a cage, my dear," 
cried Lady Geraldine, playfully struggling to get fiwe, 
while the child held her prisoner. 

" Mr. Devereux seems tolerably quiet and contented in 
his cage," said the shrewd Mrs. O'Connor. 

" 1 can't get out ! I can't get -out !" cried Devereux, In 
the melancholy tone of the starling in the Sentimental 
\owmey, 

^ What is all this ?" said my Lady Kildangan, sailing 
up to us. 

" Only two birds," the child began. 

" Singing birds," interrupted L^y Geraldine, catcMng 
the little gurl up in her arms, and stopping her from say- 
ing more, by beginning to sing most charmingly. 

Lady Kildangan returned to the sofa without compre- 
hending one word of what had passed. For my part, I 
now felt almost certain of the justice of my suspicions : 
f was a little vexed, but not by any means in that despair 
into which a man heartily in love would have been thrown 
by such a discovery. 

** Well," thought I, " it is well it is no worse : it was 
very lucky that 1 did not faU nuite in love with this fair 
lady, since it seems that she has given her heart away. 
But am I certain of this ? I was mistaken once. Let 
me examfne more carefully." 

Now I had a new motive to keep my attention awake. 



CHAPTER XI. 

To preserve the continuity of my story, and not to 

fatigue the reader with the journals of my comings and 

goings from Ormsby Villa to Glenthorn Castle, and from 

Glenthom Castle to Ormsby Villa, I must here relate the 

bservations I made, and the incidents that occunedf 
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duringrarious vidts at Sir Harry Ormsby's in the course, 
of the summer. 

After the incident of the birds and cage my sagacity 
was for some time at fault. I could not perceive any 
further signs of inteUi^nce between the parties : on the 
contrary, all commimication seemed abruptly to cease. 
As I was not well versed in such affairs, this quieted my 
suspicions, and I began to think that I haid been entirely 
mistaken. Cecil Devereux spent his days shut up in his 
own apartment, immersed, as far as I could understand, 
in the study of the Persian language. He talked to me 
of nothing but his hopes of an appointment which Lord 
O'Toole had promised to procure for him in India. 
When he was not studying, he was botanizing or min^ 
eralogizing with OToole's chaplain. I did not envy him 
his new mode of life. Lady Geraldine took no notigA 
of it. When they did meet, which happened as seld^F 
as possible, there was an air of haughty displeasure on 
her part ; on his, steady and apparently calm respect 
and self-satisfaction. Her spirits were exuberant, but 
variable ; and, at times, evidently forced : his were not 
high, but even and certain. Towards me her ladyship's 
manners were free from coquetry, yet pohtely gratify- 
ing, as she marked, by the sort of conversation she ad- 
dressed to me, her opinion that I was superior in ability • 
and capability to what she had at first thought me, and 
to what I had always thought myself. 

Mr. Devereux, though with more effort, treated me 
with distinction, and showed a constant desire to culti- 
vate my friendship. On every occasion he endeavoured 
to raise my opinion of myself: to give me ambition and 
courage to cultivate my mind. Once, when 1 was argu- 
ing in favour of natural eenius, and saying that I thought 
no cultivation could mz^e the abilities of one man equal 
to those of another, he, without seeming to perceive 
that I was apologizing at once for my own indolence and 
my intellectual inferiority, answered in general terms, 
*' It is difficult to judge what are the natural powers of 
the mind, they appear so different in different circum- 
stances. You can no more judge of a mind in ignorance 
than of a plant in darkness. A philosophical friend told 
me, that he once thought he had discovered a new and 
strange ^ant growing in a mine. It was common 
sage ; but so degenerated and altered that he could not 
know it; he planted it in the open air and in 1^ 
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light, and gradually it resumed ^ its natural appearance 
and character." 

Mr. Deve^eux excited, without fatiguing, my mind by 
his conversation ; and I was not yet sufficiently in love 
to be seriously jealous. I was resolved, however, to 
sound him upon the subject of Lady Geraldine. I waited 
for a good opportunity : at length, as we were looking 
together over the prints of Buerger's Lenore, he led to 
the sort of conversation that I desired, by telling me an 
anecdote relative to the poet, which he had lately heard 
from a Gennan baron. 

Buerger was charmed with a sonnet, which an un- 
known fair one addressed to him, in praise of his poetry ; 
he replied in equal strains ; and they went on flattering 
one another, till both believed themselves in love : with- 

«; ever having met, they determined to marry : they 
ength met, and married : they quarrelled and parted : 
in other words, the gentleman was terribly disappointed 
in his unknown mistress ; and she consoled herself by 
running away from him with another lover. 

The imprudence of this poetic couple led us to reflec- 
tions on love and marriage in general. Keeping far 
away from all allusion to Lady Geraldine, 1 rallied Mr. 
Devereux about the fair Clementina, who was evidently 
a romantic admirer of his. 

" Who, except Cupid, would barter his liberty for a 
butterfly ?" said he ; " and Cupid was a child. Men 
nowadays are grown too wise to enslave themselves for 
women. liOve occupies a vast space in a woman's 
thoughts, but fills a small portion in a man's Hfe. Women 
are told that * the great, the important business of their 
life is love ;' but men know that they are bom for some- 
thing better than to sing mournful ditties to a mistress's 
eyebrow. As to marriage, what a serious, terrible thing ! 
Some quaint old author says, that man is of too smooth 
and oily a nature to climb up to heaven, if, to make him 
less slippery, there be not added to his composition the 
vinegar of marriage. This may be ; but I wiU keep as 
long as possible from the vinegar." 

" Really, Devereux," said I, smiling, " you talk so like 
a cynic and an old bachelor, and you look so little .like 
either, that it is quite ridiculous." 

," A man must be ridiculous sometimes," said he, " and 
bear to be thought so. Np man ever distinguished 
himself who could not bear to be laughed at " * 
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Mr. Devereux left the room singing, 

^ No more for Amynta fresh garlands I woiFe ; 
Ambition, I said, will soon cure me of love.'* 

V 

I was uncertain what to think of all this. I inclined 
to believe that ambition was his ruling passion, notwith- 
standing the description of that hell which he showed 
me in Spenser. His conduct to his patron-lords, by 
which a surer judgment of his character could be formed 
than by his professions, was not, however, that of a 
man merely intent upon rising in the world. 

I remember once hearing Lord O'Toole attack a friend 
of this gentleman^s, calling him, in a certain tone, a 
philosopher, Mr. Devereux replied, ** that he could not 
consider that as a term of reproach ; that where a false 
or pretended philosopher was meant, some other name 
should be used, equivalent to the Italian term of re- 
proach Jilosofastro,^^ 

Lord O'Toole would by no means admit of this Italian- 
ism : he would make no distinctions : he deemed philoso- 
phers altogether a race of beings dangeroXis and inimical 
to states. 

" For states read statesmen," said Devereux, who per- 
nsted in the vindication of his friend till Lord O'Toole 
grew pale with anger, while Captain Andrews smiled 
with ineffable contempt at the political hevue: Lady 
Creraldine glowed with generous indignation. 

Afterward, in speaking to me of Lord O'Toole, 
Devereux said, *' His lordship's classiiication of men is 
as <}ontracted as the savage's classification of animals : 
he divides mankind into two classes, knaves and fools ; 
and when he meets with an hones;t man, he does not 
know what to make of him." 

My esteem for Mr. Devereux was much increased by 
my daily observations upon his conduct : towards Lady 
Creraldine I thought it particularly honouraMe : when 
faer displeasure evidently merged in esteem, when her 
maimers again became most winning and attractive, his 
continued uniformly Uie same ; never passing the bounds 
of friehdly respect, or swerving in the slightest degree 
from tiie line of conduct which he had laid down for 
himself. I thought I now understood him perfectly. 
That he liked Lady Geraldine 1 could scarcely doubt j 
but I saw that he refrained from aiming at the prize 
which he knew he ouiEht not to obtain ; that he per* 
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, ceived her ladyship's favourable disposition towards 
him, yet denied himself, not only the ratification of his 
vanity, but the exquisite pleasure of conversing with 
her, lest he should stand in the way of her happier 
prospects. He frequently spoke to me of her ladyship 
m terms of the warmest approbation. He said, that aU 
the world saw and admired her talents and beauty, but 
that he had had opportunities, as a relation, of studying 
her domestic life. " With all her vivacity, she has a 
heart formed for tenderness," said he ; "a high sense 
of duty, the best security for a woman's conduct ; smd 
in generosity and magnanimity, I never found her 
superior in either sex. In short, 1 never saw any 
woman whose temper and disposition were more likely 
to make a man of sense and feeUng supremely happy." 

I could not forbear smihng, and asking Cecil Devereux 
how all this accorded with his late professions of hatred 
to marriago. 

" My professions were sincere," said he. " It would 
be misery to me to marry any inferior woman, and I am 
not in circumstances to marry as I could wish. I could 
not think of Lady Geraldine without a breach of trust, 
of which your lordship, I hope, cannot suspect me. 
Her mother places conndence m me. I am not only a 
relation, but treated as a friend of the family. I am not 
in love with Lady dreraldine. I admire, esteem, respect 
her ladyship; and I wish to see her united to a man, if 
such a man there be, who may deserve her. We un- 
derstand one another now. Your lordship will have 
the goodness never more to speak to me on this subject." 
He spoke vnth much emotion, but with steadiness, and 
left me penetrated with feelings that were entirely new 
to me. 

Much as I admired his conduct, I was yet undecided as 
to my own : my aversion to a second marriage was not yet 
conquered : I was amused, I was captivated by Lady Cfer- 
aldine ; but I could not brii^ myself to think of making 
a distinct proposal. Captain Andrews himself was not 
more afraid of being committedthan I was upon this ten- 
der subject. To gain time, I now thought it necessary to 
verify aU the praises Mr. Devereux had bestowed on her 
ladyBhip. Magnanimity was a word that particulaiiy 
struck my ear as extraordinary when applied to a female. 
However, by attending carefully to this lady, I thou^t 
I discovered what Mr. Devereux meant. LadyGeraldme 
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was superior to manoeuvring little ari;s and petty strata- 
gems to attract attention : she would not stoop, even 
to conquer. From gentlemen she seemed to expect at- 
tention as her right, as the right of her sex ; not to beg or 
accept of it as a favour : if it were not paid^^she deemed 
the gentleman degraded, not herself. Far from being 
mortified by any preference shown to other ladies, her 
countenance betrayed only a sarcastic sort of pity for 
the bad taste of the men, or an absolute indiflference and 
look of haughty absence. 1 saw that she beheld with 
disdain the paltry conipetitions of the young ladies hex 
companions: as her companion^, indeed, she hardly 
seemed to consider them ; she tolerated their foibles, 
forgave their envy, and never exerted any superiority, 
except to show her contempt of vice and meanness. 
To be in any degree excepted from the common herd, — 
to be in any degree distinguished by a lady so proud, 
and with so many good reasons to be proud, was flat- 
tering to my self-love. She gave me no direct en- 
coiuragement ; but I never advanced far enough to re- 
quire' encouragement, much less to justify repulse. 
Sometimes I observed, or I fancied, that she treated me 
with more favour when Mr. Devereux was present than 
at other times ; perhaps — for she was a woman, not an 
angel — to pique Devereux, and try if she could move 
him from the settled purpose of his soul. He bore it all 
with surprising constancy : his spirits, however, and his 
health, began visibly to decline. 

" If -I do not intrude too much on your valuable time, 
Mr. Devereux," said her ladyship to him one evening, 
in her most attractive manner, " may I beg you to read to 
us-some of these beautiful poems of Sir William Jones V 

There was a seat beside her ladyship on the sofa : the . 
book was held out by the finest arm in the world. 

" Nay," said Lady Geraldine, " do not look so respect- 
fully miserable ; if you have any other engagements, 
you have only to say so ; or if you cannot speak you 
may bow : a bow, you know, is an answer to every 
thing. And here is my Lord Glenthormready to supply 
your place : pray, do not let me detain you prisoner. 
Vou shall not a second time say, I can't get out^ 

Devereux made no further effort to escape, but took 

the book and his dangerous seat. He remained with us, 

contrary to his custom, the whole evening. Afterward, 

BS if he felt that some apology was necessary to me for 

E 3 
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the pleasure in which he had iiidulg.ed himself, ** Per* 
haps, my lord," said he, " another man in my situation, 
and with my feelings, would think it necessary to re- 
treat, and prudent to secure his safety by flight ; but 
flight is unworthy of him who can combat and con- 
quer : the man who is sure of himself does not skulk 
away to avoid danger, but advances to meet it, armed 
secure in honesty." 

This proud and rash secmrity in his own courage, 
strength of mind, and integrity was the only fault of 
Cecil Devereux. He never prayed not to be led into 
temptation, he thought himself so sure of avoiding evil. 
Unconscious of his danger, even though his disease was 
at its height, he now braved it^most imprudently : he 
was certain that he should never pass the bounds of 
friendship ; he had proved this to himself, and was sat- 
isfied : he told me that he could with indifference, nay, 
with pleasure, see Lady Geraldine mine. In the mean 
time, upon the same princifde that he deemed flight in- 
glorious, he was proud to expose himself to the full 
force of Love's artillery. He was with us now every 
day, and almost all day, and Lady Geraldine was more 
charming than ever. The week was fixed for her de- 
parture. Still I could not decide. I understood that 
her ladyship would pass the ensuing winter in Dublin, 
where she would probably meet with new adorers ; and 
even if Mr. Devereux should not succeed, some adven- 
turous knight might win and wear the prize. This was 
an alarming thought. It almost decided me to hazard 
the fatal declaration : but then I recollected that I might 
foljow her ladyship to town the next winter, and that if 
the impression did not, as might be hoped, wear ofif 
during the intervening autumn, it would be time enough 
to commit myself when I should meet my fair one in 
Dublin. This was at last my fixed resolution. Res- 
pited from the agonies of doubt, I now waited veiy 
tranquilly for that moment to which most lovers look 
forward with horror — the moment of separation. I was 
sensible that I had accustomed myself to think about 
this lady so much, that I had gradually identified my ex- 
istence with hers, and I thus found my spirit of antma* 
tion much increased. I dreaded the departure of Lady 
Geraldine less than the return of ennui. 

In this frame of mind I was walking one morning in 
the pleasure-grounds with Lady Geral<Sne, when a slight 
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accident made me act in direct contradiction to all my 
resolutions, and I think inoonsisrtently with my charac- 
ter. But such is the nature of man ! and I was doomed 
to make a fool of myself, even in the very temple of 
Minerva. Anumg the various ornamental buildings in 
the grounds at Ormsby Villa, there was a temple dedi- 
cated to this goddess, from which issued a troop of boy- 
den young ladies, headed by the widow O^Oonnor ^lod 
Lady Kilrush, all calling to us to come and look at some 
charming discovery which they had just made in the 
temple of Minerva. Thither we [Hroceeded, accompa- 
nied by the merry troop. We found in the temple only 
a poetical inscription of Lady Kilrush's, pompously en 
graved on a fine maitte tablet. We read the lines with 
all the attention usually paid to a lady's poetry in the 
presence of the poetess. Lady Greraldine and I turned 
to pay some compliments on the performance, when 
we found that Lady Kilrush and all her companions were 
gone. 

" Gone ! all gone !" said Lady Geraldine ; " and there 
tiiey are, making their way very fast down to the temple 
of Folly ! Lady Kilrush, you know, is so ba-a-ashful, 
iitte could not possibly stay to receive nos homma^s, I 
love to laugh at afiectation. Call them back, do, my 
lord, and you shall see theymr author go through aU the 
evolutions of mock humility, and end by yielding quietly 
to the notion that she is the tenth Muse. But run, my 
lord, or they will be out of our reach." 

I never was seen to run on any occasion ; but to obey 
Lady Geraldine I walked as fast as I could to the door, 
and to my surprise found it fastened. 

" Locked, I declare ! Some of the witty tricks of the 
widow O'Connor, or the hoyden Miss Callwells !" 

"How I hate hoydens!" cried Lady Geraldine: "but 
let us take patience ; they will be back presently. If 
young ladies must perform practical jokes because quiz- 
zing is the fashion, I wish they would devise something 
new. This locking up is so stale a jest. To be sure it 
has lately to boast the authority of high rank in success- 
ful practice : but these bungUng imitators never distin- 
guish between cases the most dissimilar imaginable. 
SiUy creatures ! We have only to be wise and patient." 

Her ladyship sat down to reperuse the tablet. I never 
eaw her look so beautiful. The dignified composure of 
her manner charmed me ; it was so unlike the paltiy 
10 
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aflectation of some of the fashionable ladies by whom t 
had been disgusted. I recollected the precedent to 
which she alluded. I recollected that the locking. up 
ended in matrimony ; and as Lady Geraldine made some 
remarks upon the verses, I suppose my answers showed 
my absence of mind. 

" Why so grave, my lord 1 why so absent ? I assure 
you I do not suspect your lordsMp of having any hand 
m this vulgar manoeuvre. I acquit you honourably; 
therefore you need not stand any longer like a criminal." 

What decided me at this instant I cannot positively 
tell : whether it was th^ awkwardness of my own situa-^ 
tion, or the grace of her ladyship's manner; but all my 
prudential arrangements were fo%ptten, all my doubts 
vanished. Before I knew that the' woids passed my 
lips, I replied, " That her ladyship did me justice by 
such an acquittal ; but that though I had no part in the 
contrivance, yet I felt irresistibly impelled to avail my- 
self of the opportunity it afforded of declaring my real 
sentiments." I was at her ladyship's feet, and making 
very serious love, before I knew where I was. In what 
words my long-delayed declaration was made I cannot 
recollect, but I well remember Lady Geraldine 's answer* 

" My lord, I assure you that you do not know what 
you are sa5dng : you do not know what you are doing. 
This is all a mistake, as you will find half an hour 
hence. I will not be so cruelly vain as to suppose you 
serious." 

" Not serious ! no man ever was more serious." 

" No, no— No, no, no." 

I swore, of course, most fervently. 

" O ! rise rise, I beseech you, my lord, and don't look 
so like a hero ; though you have done an heroi<^al action, 
I grant. How you ever brought yourself to it, I can- 
not imagine. But now, for your comfort, you are safe 
— Vous voilk quitte pour le peur ! Do not, however, let 
this encourage you to venture again in the Same foolish 
manner. I know but few, very few young ladies to 
whom Lord Glenthom could offer himself with any 
chance or reasonable hope of being refused. So take 
\7arnin^ : never again expect to meet with such another 
as my whimsical self." 

" Never, never can I expect to meet with any thing 
resembhng your charming self," cried L This was a 
new text for a lover's rhapsody. It is not necessary^ 
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ihd might not heffeneraUy interesting, to repeat all the 
ridiculous things I said, even if I could remember them. 

Lady GeralcSne listened to me, and then very calmly 
replied, " Granting you believe all that you are sa3ring at 
this minute, which I must grant from common gratitude, 
and still more common vanity ; nevertheless, permit me 
to assure you, my lord, that this is not love ; it is only a 
fancy — oiuy^e nettlerash, not the plague. You wiU 
not die this time. I^sdll ensure your life. So now jump 
out of the window as fast as you can, and unlock the 
door— you need not be afraid of breaking your neck — 
you know your life is ensured. Come, take the lover's 
leap, and get rid of your passion at once.'' 

I grew angry. 

" Only a cloud," said Lady Geraldine : " it will blow 
over." 

I became more passionate — f did not know the force 
of my own feelings till they met with an obstacle ; they 
suddenly rose to a surprising height. 

" Now, my lord," cried Lady Geraldine, with a tone 
and look of comic vexation, ** this is really the most 
provoking thing imaginable ; you have no idea how you 
distress me, nor of what exquisite pleasures you de- 
prive me— all the pleasures of coquetry; legitimate 
pleasures, in certain circumstances, as I am instructed 
to think them by one of the first moral authorities. 
There is a case — I quote from memory, my lord ; for 
my memory, like that of most other people, on subjects 
where I am deeply interested, is tolerably tenacious — 
there is a case, says the best of fathers, in his Legacy 
to the best of daughters — ^there is a case where a 
woman may coquet justifiably to the utmost verge which 
her conscience will allow. It is where a gentleman 
purposely declines making his addresses till such time 
as he thinks himself perfectly sure of her consent. Now, 
my lord, if you had had the goodness to do so, I might 
have made this delightful case my own; and what 
charming latitude I might have allowed my conscience ! 
But now, alas ! it is all over, and I must be as frank as 
you have been, under pain of forfeiting what I value 
more^ even than admiration — my own good opinion." 

She paused, and was silent for a few moments : then, 
suddenly changing her manner, she exclaimed, in a 
serious, energetic tone, " Yes, I must, I will be sincere; 
}et it coat me what it may. J will be sincere. My \(x^ 
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I never can ba yours. My lord, you win beliere me, 
even from the effort with which I speak :" her voice soft- 
ened, and her face sufiused with crimson, as she spoke. 
*' I love another — ^my heart is no longer in my own pos- 
session ; whether it will ever be in my power, consist- 
ently with my duty and his principles, to be united with 
the man of my choice, is doubtful — ^more than doubtful : 
Imt this is certain, that with such a prepossession, such 
a conviction in my mind, I never could, nor ought to 
think of manying any other person." 
1 pleaded, that however deserving of her preference 

- the object of her favour might be, yet that if there were, 
as her own prudence seemed to suggest, obstacles ren- 
dering the probability of her union With that person more 
than doubtful, it nught be possiUe that her superior 
sense and strength of mind, joined to the persevering 
affection of another lover, who would spare Ho exertions \ 
to render himself worthy of her, might, perhaps, in 
time — 

" No, no," said she, interrupting me ; " do not deceive 
yourself. I will not deceive you. I give you no hopes 
that my sentiments may change. I know my own mind 
— it will not change. My attachment is founded on the 
fym basis of esteem ; my affection has grown from the 
intimate knowledge of tlie principles and conduct of the 
man I love. No other man, let his merits be what they 
may, could have these advantages in my opinion. And 

, when I say that the probability of our being united is 
more than doubtful, I do not mean to deny that I have 
distant hope that change of circumstances might render 
love and duty compatible. Without hope I know love 
cannot long exist. You see I do not tali romantic non- 
sense to you. All that you say of prudence, and time, 
and the effect of the attentions of another admirer, 
would be perfectly just and applicable, if my attachment 
were a fancy of yesterday — ^if it were a mere young 
lady's commonplace first love ; but I am not a very young 
lady, nor is this, though a first love, commonplace. I 
do not, you see, in the usual style, tell you that the man 
I adore is an angel, and that no created form ever did, or 
ever can, resemble this angel ingre^ and gold; but, on 
the contrary, do justice to your lordship's merit : and be- 
lieving, as I do, that you are capable of a real love, — still 
more, be^eving that such an attachment would rouse 
VOtt to exertion, and bring to life and light a surprising 
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nmnber of good qualities ; yet I should deceive youun- 
pardonably, fatally for my own peace of mind, if not for 
yours, were I not frankly and decidedly to assure you 
that I never could reward or return your affection. My 
attachment to — ^1 trust entirely where I trust at all — ^my 
attachment to Mr. Devereux is for life." 

'* He deserves it — deserves it all," cried I, struggling 
for utterance ; " that is as much as a rival can say." 

" Not more than I expected from you, my lord." 

*' But your ladyship says there is a hope of duty and 
love being compatible. WotUd Lady Kildao^gan ever 
consent V* 

She looked much disturbed. 

" No, certainly ; not unless — ^Lord O'Toole has prom- 
ised — not that I depend on courtiers' promises— but 
Lord O'Toole is a relation of ours, and he has promised 
to obtain an appointment abroad, in India, for Mr. Deve- 
reux. If that were done, he might appear of more con- 
sequence in the eyes of the world. My mother might 
then, perhaps, be propitious. My lord, I give you the 
strongest proof of my esteem, by speaking with such 
openness. I have had the honour of your lordship's ac- 
quaintance only a few months ; but without compli- 
menting my own penetration, I may securely trust to 
the judgment of Mr. Devereux, and his example has 
taught me to feel confidence in your lordship. Your 
conduct now wiU, I trust, justify my good opinion, by 
your secrecy ; and by desisting from useless pursuit you 
will entitle yourself to my esteem and gratitude. These, 
I presume, you wiU think worth securing." 

My soul was so completely touched that I could not 
articulate. 

" Mr. Devereux is right — ^I see, my lord, that you have 
a soul that can be touched." 

" Kissing hands, I protest !" exclaimed a shrill voice 
at the window. We turned, and saw Mrs. O'Connor 
and a group of tittering faces peeping in. "Kissing 
hands, after a good hour's t^te-a-t^e ! O pray. Lady 
Kildangan, make haste here," continued Mrs. O'Connor ; 
" make haste, before Lady Geraldine's blushes are over." 

" Were jrou ever detected in the crime of blushing, 
in your life, Mrs. O'Connor ?" said I. 

" I never was found out locked up with so fine a gen- 
tleman," replied Mrs. O'Connor. 

^^ Then it hurts your conscience only to be found out. 
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like an thereat o( the rast family of the Snrfiu^es,'^ nid 
Lady Oeraldine, resuming li^r spirit. 

"Found out! — Locked up!— Bless me! Wess me! 
What is all this t** cried Lady KiMangfan, puffings up the 
hill. " For shame ! young ladies ; for shame !" con- 
tinued her ladyship, with a decent si^pression of her 
satisfaction, when she saw, or thought she saw, how 
matters stood. "Unlock the door, prarj. Dont be 
vexed, my Geraldine. Fy! fy! Mrs. O'Comior. But 
quizzing is now ^o fashionable — nobody oaoi be angry 
with anybody. My Geraldine, consider we jure all 
friends." 

The door unlocked, and as we were going out. Lady 
Geraldine whispered to me, " For mercy's sake, my 
lord, dont break my poor mother's heart ! Never let 
her know that a coronet has been within my grfi»p, and 
that I have not clutched it." 

Lady Kildangan, who thought that all was now ap- 
proaching that happy termination she so devoutly wished, 
was so Ml of her own happy presentiments tfajit it was 
impossiWe for me to undeceive her ladyship. Even 
when 1 announced before her, to Sir Harry Ormsby, that 
I was obliged to return home immediately on particular 
business, she was, I am sure, persuaded that I was going 
tl) prepare matters for marris^e-settlements. When I 
mounted my horse, Mr. Devereux pressed through a 
crowd assembled on the steps at the hall-door, and 
offered me his hand, with a Iook and manner that seemed 
to say. Have you sufficient generosity to be still my 
friend? "I know the value of your friendship, Mr., 
Devereux," said I, " and I hope to deserve it better every 
year that I live." 

For the effort which it cost me to say this I was re- 
warded. Lady Geraldine, who had retired behind her 
companions, at this instant approached with an air of 
mingled grace and dignity, bowed her head, and gave 
me a smile of gratefid approbation. This is the last 
image left on my mind, the last look of the charming 
Greraldine — ^I never saw her again. 

After I got home I never shaved for two days, and 
scarcely ever spoke* I should have taken to my bed to 
avoid seeing any human creature ; but I knew that if I 
declared myself ill. no power would keep my old nurse 
EUinor from coming to moan over me ; and I was not in 
a humour to listen to stories of the Irish Black Beard, 
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or the gliost of King 0*Donoghoe ; nor could I, however 
troublesome, have repulsed the simjdicity of her affec- 
tion. Instead of going to bed, therefore, I continued to 
lie stretched upon a sofa, ruminating sweet and bitter 
thoughts, after giving absolute orders that I should not 
be disturbed on any account whatever. While I was in 
this state of revery, one of my servants — an odd Irish 
fellow, who, under pretence of being half-witted, took 
more liberties than his companions — bolted into my 
presence. 

" Plase your lordship, I thought it my duty, in spite 
of 'em all below, to come up to advertise to your lord- 
ship of the news that's going through the country. That 
they are aU upside down at Ormsby Villa, all mad en- 
tirely—fighting and setting off through the kingdom, 
every one their own way ; and, they say, it's all on ac- 
count of something that Miss Clemmy Ormsby told, 
that Lady Geraldine said about my Lord O'Toole's 
being no better than a cat's-paw, or something that .way, 
which made his lordship qmte mad ; and he said, in the 
presence of Captain Andrews, and my Lady Kildangan, 
and Lady Geraldine, and all that were in it, something 
that vexed Lady Geraldine^ which made Mr. Cecil Deve- 
reux mad next ; and he said something smart in reply, 
that Lord O'Toole could not digest, he said, which made 
his lordship madder than ever, and he discharged Mr. 
Devereux from his favour, and he is not to get that 
place that was vacant, the lord-lieutenancy of some 
place in the Indies that he was to have had ; this made 
Lady Geraldine mad, and it was found out she was in 
love with Mr. Devereux, which made her mother mad, 
the maddest of all, they say, so that none can hold her, 
and she is crying night and day how her daughter might 
have had the first coronet in the kingdom, maning you, 
my lard, if it had not been that she prefarred a beggar- 
man, maning Mr. Cecil Devereux, who is as poor, they 
say, as a Connaught man — and he's forbid to think of 
her, and she's forbid, under pain of bread and water, 
ever to set her eyes upon him the longest day ever she 
lives ; so the horses and coaches are ordered, and they 
are all to be off with the first light for Dublin : and 
that's all, my lard ; and all truth, not a word of lies I'm 
telling." 

I was inclined not to credit a story so oddly told ; but, 
upon inquiry^ I found it true in its material ppints. 
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My own words to Mr. Devereux, and the parting look of 
Lady Geraldine, were full in my recollection ; 1 was 
determined, by an unexpected exertion, to surprise both 
the lovers, and to secure for ever their esteem and 
gratitude. The appointment which Mr. Devereux de- 
sired was not yet given away ; the fleet was to sail in 
a few days. I started up from my sofa — ordered my 
carriage instantly — shaved myself— sent a courier on 
before to have horses ready at every stage to carry me 
to Dublin — got there in the shortest time possible — 
found Lord OToole but 'just arrived. Though unused 
to diplomatic language and pohtical negotiation, I knew 
pretty well on what they all hinge, I went directly to 
the point, and showed that it would be the interest of 
the party concerned to grant my request. By express- 
ing a becoming desire that my boroughs, upon a ques- 
tion where a majority was required, should strengthen 
the hands of government^ I obtained for my friend the 
favour he deserved. Before I quitted Lord O'Toole, his 
secretary. Captain Andrews, was instructed to write a 
letter, announcing to Mr. Devereux his appointment. 
A copy of the former letter of refusal now lay before 
me ; it was in his lordship's purest diplomatic style — ^as 
follows ; 

Private. 

" Lord O'Toole is concerned to inform Mr. Devereux 
that he cannot feel himself justified in encouraging Mr. 
D., under the existing circumstances, to make any 
direct application relative to the last conversation h& 
lordship had the honour to hold with Mr. Devereux. 

** To Cecil Devereux, Esq. 
Ac. &c." 

The letter which I obtained, and of which I Xodk 
possession, ran as follows 

Private, 

"Thursday 

" Lord OToole is happy to have it in command to 
inform Mr. Devereux, that his lordship's representations 
on the subject of their last conversation have been 
thought sufficient, and that an official notification of the 
appointment to India, which Mr. D. desired, wffl meet 
the wishes of Mr. Devereux. 
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^ Captain Andrews has the honomr to add his ooft- 
gratulations. 

** To Cecil Deverem, Esq. 
Ac AC* 

Having despatched this business with a celerity that 
surprised all the parties concerned, and most myself, I 
called at the lodgings of Mr. Devereux, delivered the 
letter to his servant, and left town. I could not bear to 
see either Mr. Devereux or Lady Geraldine, I had the 
pleasure to hear, that the obtaining this appointment 
was followed by Lady KildangMi's consent to their mar- 
riage. Soon after my return to Glenthom Castle, I 
received a letter of warm thanks from Devereux, and a 
polite postscript from Lady Geraldine, declaring that, 
though she felt much pleasure, she could feel no surprise 
in seeing her opinion of Lord Glenthorn justified ; per- 
suaded, as she and Mr. Devereux had always been, that 
only motive and opportunity were wanting to make his 
lordship's superior qualities known to the world, and, 
what is still more difficult, to himself. They left Ire- 
land immediately afterward, in consequence of their 
appointment in India. 

I was raised in my own estimation — ^I revelled a short 
time in my self-complacent reflections ; but when no- 
thing more remained to be done, or to be said — ^when the 
hurry of action, the novelty of generosity, the glow of 
enthusiasm, and the freshness of gratitude were over, 
I felt that, though large motives could now invigorate 
my mind, I was still a prey to habitual indolence, and 
that I should relapse into my former state of apathy and 
disease. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I REMEMBER to havc heard, in some epilogue to a 
tragedy, that the tide of pity and of love, while it over- 
whelms, fertilizes the souL That it may deposite the 
seeds of future fertilization, I believe ; but some time 
must elapse before they germinate : on the first retiring 
of the tide, the prospect is barren and desolate. I was 
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absolutely inert, and almost imbecile for a considerai)Ie 
time, after the extraordinary stimulus by which I had 
been actuated was withdrawn. I was in this state of 
apathy when the rebeUion broke out in Ireland; nor 
was I roused in the least by the first news of the dis- 
turbances. The intelligence, however, so much alarmed 
my English servants, that, with one accord, they left 
me ; nothing could persuade them to remain longer in 
Ireland. The parting with my English gentleman af- 
fected my lethargic selfishness a little. His loss woidd 
have been grievous to such a helpless being as I was, 
had not his place been immediately suj^hed by that 
half-witted Irishman Joe Kelly, who had ingratiated 
himself with me by a mixture of drollery and simplicity, 
and by suffering hunself to be continually my laughing- 
stock ; for, in imitation of Lady Geralfiine, I thought it 
necessary to have a butt. I remember he first caught 
my notice by a strange answer to a very simple ques- 
tion. I asked, "What noise is that 1 hearV — "My 
lard," said he, " it is only the singing in my ears ; I have . 
had it these six months." Another time, when I re 
proached him for having told me a lie, he answered, 
" Why, now indeed, and plase your honour, my lard, I 
tell as few lies as possibly I can." This fellow, the son 
of a bricklayer, had originally been intended for a priest, 
and he went, as he told me, to the College of Maynooth, 
to stud^ his humanities; but unluckily, the charms of 
some Irish Heloise came between him and the altar. 
He lived in a cabin of love, till he was weary of his 
smoke-dried Heloise, and then thought it convanient to 
turn sarving man, as he could play on the flute, and 
brush a coat remarkably well, whicn he lamed at May- 
nooth, by brushing the coats of the superiors. Though 
he was willing to be laughed at, Joe Kelly could in his 
turn laugh ; and he now ridiculed, without mercy, the 
pusillanimity of the English renegadoes, as he called the 
servants who had just left my service. He assured me 
that, to his knowledge, there was no manner of danger, 
excepted a man pre/arred being afraid of his own shadow^ 
%iphich some ctid, rather than have nothing to talk of, or enter 
into resolutions about, with some of the spirited men in the 
chair. 

Unwilling to be disturbed, I readily believed all that 
luUed me in my security. I would not be at the trouble 
^ reading the public papers ; and when they yiete r^ 
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td fbe, 1 did not credit any paragraph thdt militated 
against my own opinion. Nothing could awaken me. 
i remember, one day, l3dng yawning on my sofa, re- 
peating to Mr. M*Leod, who endeavoured to open ray 
eyes to the situation of the country, " Pshaw, my dear 
sir ; there is no danger, be assured — ^none at all — ^none 
at all. For mercy's sake ! talk to me of something 
more diverting, if you would keep me awake ; time 
enough to think of these things when they come nearer 
to us." 

Evils that were not immediately near me had no power 
to affect my imagination. My tenantry had not yet 
been contaminated by the epidemic iiifection, which 
broke out soon after with such violence as to threaten 
the total destruction of all civil order. I had lived in Eng- 
land — ^I was unacquainted with the causes and the pro- 
gress of the disease, and I had no notion of my danger ; 
ail I knew was, that some houses had been robbed of 
arms, and that there was a set of desperate wretches 
called defenders ; but I was annoyed only by the rout 
that was now made about them. Having been used to 
the Tegular course of justice which prevafled in England, 
I was more shocked at the summafy proceedings of my 
neighbours than alarmed at the symptoms of insurrec-= 
tion. While my mind was in this mood, I was pro- 
voked by the conduct of some of the violent party, 
which wounded my personal pride, and infringed upon 
my imagined consequence. My foster-brother's forge 
was searched for pikes, his house ransacked, his bed 
and bellows, as possible hiding-places, were cut open ; 
by accident, or from private malice, he received a shot 
in his arm ; and though not the slightest cause of sus- 
picion CQuld be found against him, the party left him 
with a broken arm, and the consolation of not being* 
sent to jail as a defender. Without making any allow- 
ance for the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
my indignation was excited in the extreme by the in- 
jury done to my foster-brother ; his sufferings, the teiars 
of his mother, the taunts of Mr. (now Captain) Hard- 
castle, and the opposition made by his party, called 
forth all the faculties of my mind and body. The poor 
fellow who was the subject of this contest showed the 
best disposition imaginable ; he was excessively grate- 
ful to me for interesting myself to get him justice ; but 
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as soon as he fonnd that parties ran high against me, he 
earnestly dissuaded me from persisting. 

"Let it drop, and plase your honour; ray lard, let it 
drop, and don't be making of yourself inimies for the 
hkes of me. Sure, what signifies my arm 1 and, before 
the next assizes, sha'n't I be as well as ever, aim and 
all 1" continued he, trying to appear to move the arm 
without pain. "And there's the new bellows your 
honour has give me ; it does my heart good to look at 
'em, and it won't be long before I will be blowing them ' 
again as stout as ever ; and so God bless your honour, 
my lord, and think no more about it — ^let it drop entirely, 
and don't be bringing yourself into trouble." 

" Ay, dont be bringing yourself into trouble, dear," 
added Ellinor, who seemed half-distracted between her 
feelings for her son and her fears for me ; " it's a shame 
to think of the way they've treated Christy — ^but there's 
no help now, and it's best not to be making bad worse ; 
and so, as Christy says, let the thing drop, jewel, and 
don't be bringing yourself into trouble ; you don't know 
the natur of them people, dear — ^you are too innocent for 
them entirely, and myself does not know the mischief 
they might do yccj." 

"True for ye," pursued Christy; "I wouldn't for the 
best cow ever I see that your honour ever lamt a sen- 
tence about me or my arm ; and it is not for such as we 
to be minding every little accident — so God lend you 
long life, and don't b^ plaguing yourself to death ! Let 
it drop, and I'll sleep well the night, which I did not do 
the week, for thinking of all the trouble you got, and 
would get, God presarve ye 1" 

This generous fellow's eloquence produced an effect 
directly contrary to what was intended ; both my feel- 
ings and ray pride were now more warmly interested in 
his cause. I insisted upon his swearing examinations 
before Mr. MT^eod, who was a justice-of the peace. Mr. 
M'Leqd behaved with the utmost steadiness and impar- 
tiality ; and in this trying moment, when " it was infamy 
to seem my friend," he defended my conduct calmly, 
but resolutely, in private and in pubUc, and gave his un- 
equivocal testimony, in few but decided words, in favour 
of my injured tenant. I should have respected Mr. 
M*Leod more if I had not attributed this conduct to his 
desire of being returned for one of my boroughs at tlw 
approaching election. He eifdeavoured, with perseverinpf 
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me country. My eyes were with much difficulty forced 
open so far as to perceive that it was necessary to take 
an active part in public affairs to vindicate my loyalty, 
«ind to do away the prejudices that were entertained 
against me ; nor did my incredulity as to the magnitude 
of the peril prevent me from making exertions essential 
to the defence of my ovm character, if not to that of the 
nation. How few act from purely patriotic and rational 
motives I At all events I acted, and acted with energy ; 
and certainly at this period of my life I fek no ennui. 
Party spirit is an effectual cure for ennui ; and perhaps 
It is for this reason that so many are addkted to itd 
intemperance. All my passions were roused, and my 
mind and body kept in continual activity. I was cither 
galloping, or haranguing, or fearing, or hoping, or fight- 
ing ; and so long as it was said that I could not sleep iit 
my bed, I slept remarkably well, and never had so good 
am app^te as when I was in houriy danger of having 
nothing toeat. Thie rebels were up, and the rebels were 
down — and LordGlenthom's spirited conduct in the chair, 
and indefatigable exertions in the field, were the theme 
of daily eulogium among my convivial companions and 
immediate dependants. But, unfortunately, my sudden 
activity gained me no credit among the violent party of 
my neighbors, who persisted in their suspicions ; and 
my reputation was now still more injured by the alternate 
charge of being a trimmer or a traitor. Nay, I was 
further exposed to another danger, of which, "from my 
ignorance of the country, I could not possibly be aware^ 
The disaffected themselves, as I afterward found, really 
believed, that, as I had not begun by persecuting the 
poor, I must be a favourer of the rebels ; and all that 1 
did to bring the guilty to justice they thought was only 
to~give a colour to the thing, till the proper moment should 
come for my declaring myself. Of this absurd and per 
verse mode of judging I had not the slightest conception ; 
and I only laughed when it was hinted to me. My 
treating the matter so lightly confirmed suspicion on 
both sides. At this time all objects were so magnified 
and distorted by the mist of prejudice, that no inexpe- 
rienced eye could judge of their real proportions, ^fei- 
ther party could believe the simple truth, that my tardi^ 
ness to act arose from the habitual inertia of my mind 
and body. 

31 
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While prepossessions were &iis strong, the time, the 
important time, in Ireland the most important season of 
the year, the assizes, arrived. My foster-brother's 
cause, or, as it was now generally called, Lord GlenihorrCs 
cause, came on to be tried. I spared no expense, I 
spared no exertions ; I feed the ablest counsel ; and not 
content with leaving them to be instructed by my attor- 
ney, I explained the affair to them myself with indefati- 
gaue zeaL One of the lawyers, whom I had seen, or 
by whom I bad been seen, in my former inert state of 
existence, at some watering-place in Bngland, could not 
refrain from expressing his ast<mishment at ray change 
of character ; he could scarcely believe that I was the 
same Lord Glenthom of whose indolence and ennui he 
had formerly heard and seen so much. 

Alasl all my activity, all my energy, on the present 
occasion, proved ineffectual. After a dreadful quantity 
of false swediring, the jury professed themselves satis- 
fied : and, without retiring from the box, acquitted the 
persons who had assaulted my foster-brother. The 
mortification of this legal defeat was not all that I had 
to endure ; the victorious party mobbed me, as I passed 
some time afterward through a neighbouring town, where 
Captain Hardcastle and bis friend had been carousing. 
I wa^ hooted, and pelted, and narrowly escaped with my 
life— J, who, but a few monUis ago, haid imagined myseu 
possessed of nearly despotic power: 'but opinions had 
changed ; and on opinion almost all power is founded. 
No individual, unless he possess uncommon eloquence, 
joined to personal intrepidity, can withstand the com- 
bination of numbers, and the force of prejudice. 

Such was the result of my first puWic exertions ! Yet 
I was now happier and better satisfied with myself than 
I had ever been before. I was not only conscious of 
having acted in a manly and generous maimer ; but the 
alarms of the rebels, and of the French, and of the loy- 
alists, and the parading, and the galloping, and the quar- 
relling, and the continual agitdtion in which I was kept, 
while my character and life were at stake, relieved me 
effectually from the intolerable burden of ennui. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

«* And, for the book of knowledge lUr, 
Preeented with aanlTennd bUnk 
Of Nature's works, to me expunf ed and rased.** 

Unfortunately J[or me, the rebellion in Ireland was 
soon quelled ; the nightly scouring of our county ceased ; 
the poor people returned to their duty and their homes ; 
the occupation of upstart and ignorant associators ceased, 
and their consequence sank at once. Things and per- 
sons settled to their natural level. The influence of 
men of property, and birth, and education, and character 
once more prevailed. The spirit of party ceased to 
operate : my neighbours waked, as if from a dream, and 
wondered at the strange injustice with which I had 
been treated. Those who had lately been my combined 
enemies were disunited, and each was eager to assure 
me that he had always been privately my friend, but that 
he was compelled to conceal his sentiments : each ex- 
culpated himself, and threw the blame on others: all 
apologized to me, and professed to be my most devoted 
humble servants. My popularity, my power, and my 
posperity were now at their zenitn, unfortunately for me; 
because my adversity had not lasted long enougli to form 
and season my character. I had been driven to exertioa 
by a mixture of pride and generosity : my understanding- 
being uncultivated, I had acted from the virtuous impulse 
of the moment, but never from rational m alive, which 
alone can be permanent in its operation. When the spur 
of the occasion pressed upon me no longer, I rekpsed 
into my former inactivity. When the great interests 
and strong passions by which I had been impelled to 
exertion suosided, all other feeUngs and all less objects 
seemed stale, flat, and unprofitable. For the tranquillity 
which I was now left to enjoy I had no taste ; it ap^ 
peared to me a dead calm, most spiritless and melancholy, 

I remember hearing, some years afterward, a French- 
man, who had been in imminent danger of being guiU 
lotined by Robespierre, and who at last was one of those 
who arrested the tjrrant, declare, that when the bustle 
«id horror of the revolution were over, he could hardly 

Vol. VI.-^F 
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keep himself awake ; and that he thought it very insipid 
to Uve in quiet with his wife and family. He further 
summed up the catalogue of Robespierre's crimes, by 
exclaiming, " D'aiDeurs c'^toit un grand philantrope !" 
I am not conscious of any disposition to cruelty, and 1 
heard this man's speech with disgust ; yet upon a candid 
self-examination, I must confess that I have felt, though 
from different causes, some degree of what he described. 
Perhaps ennui may have had a share in creating revo- 
lutions. A French author pronounces ennui to-be "a 
moral indigestion, caused by a monotony of Situations !'' 

I had no wife or family to make domestic life agree- 
able : nor was I inclined to a second marriage, my first 
had proved so unfortunate, and the recollection of ray 
disappointment with Lady Geraldine was so recent. 
Even the love of power no longer acted upon me : my 
power was now undisputed. My jealousy and suspicions 
of my agent Mr. M*Leod were about this time com- 
pletely conquered, by his behaviour at a general election. 
1 perceived that he had no underhand design upon my 
boroughs; and that he never attempted or wished to 
interfere in my affairs, except at my particular desire. 
My confidence in him became absolute and unbounded ; 
but this was really a misfortune to me, for it became the 
cause of my having still less to do. I gave up all busi- 
ness, and from all manner of trouble I was now free : 
yet I became more and more unhappy, and my nervous 
complaints returned. I was not aware that I was taking 
the very means to increase my own disease. The pjhi- 
losophical Dr. Cullen observes, that " Whatever aversion 
to application of any kind may appear in hjrpochondriacs, 
there is nothing more pernicious to them than absohito 
idleness, or a vacancy from afl earnest pursuit. It is 
owing to wealth admitting of indolence, and leading to 
the pursuit of transitory and unsatisfying amusements, 
or exhausting pleasures only, that the present ^ times 
exhibit to us so many instances of hjrpocnondriacism.'* 

I fancied that change of air and change of place would 
do me good ; and, as it was fine summer weather, I pro- 
jected various parties of pleasure. The Giants' Cause- 
way and the Lake of Killamey were the only things I 
had ever heard mentioned as worth seeing in Irel^ul 
I suffered myself to. be carried into the county of AntritiS, 
and I saw the Giaaits' Causeway. From the descriptioa 
|;iyeu by Dr. H^ynilton of some of these wond^r« oif 
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nature, the reader may judge how much I aught to have 
been astonished and delighted. 

In the bold promontory of Bengore, you behold, as you 
look up from the sea, a gigantic colonnade of basaltes, 
supporting a black mass of irregular rock, over which 
rises another range of pillars, '' forming altogether a 
perpendicular height of one hundred and seyeAty feet, 
from the base of which the promontory, eorer^d over 
with rock and grass, slopes down to the sea fcnr the 
space of two hundred feet more : making, in all, a mass 
of near four hundred feejt in height, which, in the beauty 
and variety of its colouring, in elegance and novelty of 
arrangement, and in the extraordinary magnificence of 
its objects, cannot be rivalled." 

Yet I was seized with a fit of yawning as I sat in my 
pleasure-boat to admire this sublime spectacle. I looked 
at my watch, observed that we should be late for dinner, 
and grew impatient to be rowed back to the place where 
we were to dine ; not that I was hungry, but I wanted 
to be again set in motion. Neither science nor taste 
expand^ my view ; and I saw niching worthy of my , 
admiration, or capable of giving me {deasure. The 
watching a straw floating down the tide was the only 
amusement I recollect to have enjoyed upon this 
excursion. 

I was assured, however, by Lady Ormsby, that I could 
not help being enchanted with the Lake of Killamev. 
The party was arranged by this lady, who, having the 
preceding summer seen me captivated by Lady Geral- 
dine, and pitjrin^ my disappointment, had formed the 
obliging design of restoring my spirits, and marrying me 
to one of her near relations. She calculated that as I 
had been charmeJby Lady Geraldine's vivacity, I must 
be enchanted with the fine spirits of Lady Jocunda Law- 
ler. So far were the thoughts of marriage from my 
imagination, that I only was sorry to find a young lady 
smuggled into our party, because I was afraid she would 
be troublesome r but I resolved to be quite passive upon 
all occasions where attentions to the fair sex are some- 
times expected. My arm, or my hand, or my assistance, 
in any manner, I was determined not to offer : the loung- 
ing indifference which some fashionable young men 
affect towards ladies I reallyfelt ; and, besides, nobody 
minds unmarried women ! This fashion was most con- 
Tenient to my indolence. In my state of torpor I wa 
'^ F2 
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not, however, long left in peace. Lady Jocunda was n 
high-bred romp, who made it a rule to say and do what- 
ever she pleased. In a hundred indirect ways I was 
called upon to admire her charming spirits : but the rat- 
thng voice, ioud laughter, flippant wit, and hoyden 
gayety of Lady Jocunda disgusted me beyond expres- 
sion. A thousand times on my journey I wished my- 
self quietly asleep in my own castle. Arrived at Killar- 
ney, such blovdng of horns, such boating, such seeing of 
prospects, such prosing of guides, all telling us what to 
admire! Then such exclamations, and such clamber- 
ing! I was walked and talked till I was half-dead. I 
wished the rocks, and the hanging woods, and the glens, 
and the waterfalls, and the arbutus, and the myrtles, and 
the upper and lower lakes, and the islands, and Mucruss, 
and M ucniss Abbey, and the purple mountain, and the 
eagle's nest, and the Grand Tiurk, and the hghts, and 
the shades, and the echoes, and, above all, the Lady 
Jocunda, fairly at the devil. 

A nobleman in the neighbourhood had the politeness 
to invite us to see a stag-hunt upon the water. The 
account of this diversion, which I had met with in my 
Guide to the Lakes,* promised well. I consented to stay 
another day : that day I really was revived by this spec- 
tacle, for it was new. The sublime and the beautifhl 
had no charms for me : novelty was the only power that 

* " The stag is roused ft-om the woods that skirt Glenaa mountain, in which 
there are many of thene animals that ran wild ; the bottoms and sides of the 
moontains are covered with woods, and the decliYitiesare so long and steep 
that no Iiorse conid either make his way to the bottom, or climb these imprac- 
ticable hills. It is impossible to follow the hunt, either by land or on horse- 
back. The spectator enjoys the diversion on the lake, where the cry of hounds, 
^e Itermony of the horn, resounding (Vom ibe hills on every si^, the universal 
shouts of joy along the valleys and mountains^ which are often lined with foot- 
people, who come in vast numbers to partake and assist at the diveHBion, re- 
echo f^om lull to hill, and give the highest glee and satisfaction ttiat the 
Imagination can conceive possible to arise from the chase, and perhaps can 
nowhere be enjoyed with that spirit and sublime elevation of soul that a 
thorough-bred sportsman feels at a stag-hunt on the Lake of Kiltamey. There 
is, however, one imminent danger which awaits him ; that in his raptures and 
ecstasies he may forget himself and jump out of the boat. When hotly pur- 
Bued, and weary with the constant difficulty of making his way with his 
ramified antlers through the woods, the stag, terrified at the cry of his open- 
mouthed pursuers, almost at his heels, now looks toward the lake as bis laal 
resource— then pauses and looks upwards ; but the hills are insurmountable, 
and the woods reAise to (Shelter him— the hounds roar with redoubled ftiry at 
the sight of tljeir victim— he plunges imo the lake. He escapes but for a few 
minutes lVomj)ne merciless enemy to ftll into the hands of another— the shout- 
ing boatmen surround their victim-throw cerds round his ma.jesUc antlers^^ 
he IS haltered and dragged to shore ; while the big tears roU down his fkoe, and 
51s heaving sides and panting flanks speak his agonies, the keen searcliing 
4Um drunks tUa blood, v^d 8ava§es e^ult ^t bis expiring ^rpm" ^^ 
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could waken me from my lethargy; peiliaps tbere was 
in this spectacle something more than novelty. The 
Romans had rec-ourse to shows of wild beasts and gladia- 
tors to reheve their ennui. At all events, I was kept 
awake this whole morning, though I cannot say that I 
felt in such ecstasies as to be in any imminent danger of 
jumping out of the boat. 

Of our journey back from Killamey I remember no 
thing but my being discomfited by Lady Jocunda's prac- 
tical jests and overpowering gayety. When she ad- 
dressed herself to me, my answers were as constrained 
and as concise as possible ; and, as I was aiterwarf told, 
I seemed, at the close of my reply to each interro^ive 
of her ladyship's, to answer with Odin's prophetess, 

" Now my weary lips I elose ; 
LeaTe me, leare me to repoae.** 

This she never did till we parted ; and at that moment, 
I believe, my satisfaction appeared so visible that Lady 
Ormsby gave up all hopes of me. Arrived at my own 
castle, I threw myself on my bed quite exhausted. I 
took three hours' additional sleep every day for a week, 
to recruit my strength, and rest my nerves, after all that 
I had been made to suffer by this young lady's prodigious 
animal spirits. 



CHAPTER XIV 

I cocLD now boast that I had travelled all over Ireland, 
from north to south ; but, in fact, I had seen nothing of 
the country or of its inhabitants. In these commodious 
parties of pleasure every thing had been provided to pre- 
vent the obstacles that roused my faculties. Accus- 
tomed by this time to the Hibernian tone, I fancied that 
I knew all that could be knowm of the Irish character j 
familiarized with the comic expressions of the lower 
class of people, they amused me no longer. On this jour- 
ney, however, I recollect making one observation, and 
once laughing at what I thought a practical bull. vWe saw 
a number of labourers at work in a bog, on a very hot day, 
with a fire lighted close to them. When I afterward 
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mentioned, before Mr. M'Leod, this circumstance, which 
I had thought absurd, he informed me that the Iri^ 
labourers often hght ihres that the smoke may drive 
away or destroy those myriads of tiny flies called 
midges, by which they are often tormented so much that, 
without this remedy, they would in hot and damp 
weather be obliged to abandon their work. Had I been 
sufficiently active during my journey to pen a journal, I 
should certainly, without further inquiry, have noted 
down that the Irish labourers a/t<;ay5 light fires in the 
hottest weather to cool themselves ; and thus I should 
have added one more to the number of cursory travellers 
who expose their own ignorance while they attempt to 
ridicule local customs, of which they have not inquired 
the cause or discovered the utility. 

A foreigner, who has lately written letters on England, 
has given a laughable instance of this promptitude of 
misapprehension. He says, he had heard much of the 
venality of the British parliament, but he had no idea of 
the degree to which it extended till he actually was an 
eyewitness of the scene. The moment the minister 
entered the House all the members ran about exclaiming, 
" Places ! places !" which means, Give us places — give 
us places. 

My heavy indolence fortunately preserved me from 
exposing myself like these volatile tourists. I was at 
least secure from the danger of making mistakes in tell- 
ing what I never saw. 

As to the mode of living of the Irish, their domestic 
comforts or grievances, their habits and opinions, th'^ir 
increasing or decreasing ambition to better their con- 
dition, the proportion between the population and the 
quantity of land cultivated or capable of cultivation, the 
oifFerence between the profits of the husbandman and 
the artificer, the relation between the nominal wages of 
labour and the actual command over the necessaries 
of life: — ^these were questions wiiolly foreign to my 
thoughts, and at this period of my life, absolutely be- 
yond the range of my understanding. I had travelled 
through my own country without making even a single 
remaj^ upon the various degrees of industry and civiliza- 
tion visible in different parts of the kingdom. In fact, 
it never occurred to me that it became a British noble- 
man to have some notion of the general state of ttiat 
empire in the legislation of which he has a share ; nor 
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had I the slightest suspicion that political economy was 
a study requisite or suitable to my rank in life or situa- 
tion in societ3r. Satisfied with liaving seen all that is 
worth seeing in Ireland, the Giants' Causeway and the ' 
Lake of Killamey, I was now impatient to return to 
England. During the rebellion I could not with honour 
desert my post ; but now that tranquillity was apparently 
restored, I determined to quit a country of which my 
partial knowledge had in every respect been unfortunate. 
This resolution of mine to leave Ireland threw EUinor 
into despair, and she used all her eloquence to dissuade 
me from the journey. I was quite surprised by the 
agony of grief into which she was thrown by the dread 
of thy departure. I felt astonished that one human beii^ 
could be so attached to another, and I really envied h^ 
sensibility. My new man, Joe Kelly, also displajred 
much reluctance at the thoughts of leaving his native 
country; and this sentiment inclined EUinor to think 
more favourably of him, though she could not quite for- 
give him for being a Kelly of Ballymuddy. 

" Troth," said she to him one day, in my presence, 
" none of them Kellys of Ball3rmuddy but what are a 
bad clan ! Joey, is not there your own hroder's uncle 
lying in the jail of ******** at this present time for the 
murder of a woman I" — ^^ Well," rephed Joe, " and if he 
was so unfortimate to heputupj which was not <wy done 
neither, is it not better and more creditcMer to he in a jail 
for a murder than a robbery, I ask you V This new 
scale of crimes surprised me ; but Joe spoke what was 
the sense of many of his countrymen at that period. 

By various petty attentions this man contrived to per- 
suade me of the sincerity of his attachment : chiefly by 
the art of appearing to be managed by me in all things, he 
insensibly obtained power over my pride ; and by saving 
me daily trouble secured considerable influence over my 
indolence. More than any one whom I had ever seen, 
he had the knack of seeming half-witted — ^too simple to 
overreach, and yet sufiiciently acute and droll to divert 
Ms master. I liked to have him about me, as uncul- 
tivated kin^ hke to have their fools. One of our ancient 
monarchs is said to have given three parishes to his 
joctdator ; I gave only three farms to mine. I had a sort 
of mean pride in making my favourite an object of envy ; 
besides, I fell into the common mistake of the inexpe* 
rienced great, who fancy that attachment can be pur- 
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chased, and that 'gratitude can be secured, by favours 
disproportioned to deserts. Joe Kelly, by sundiy ma- 
noeuvres too minute for description, contnved to make 
me delay, from day to day, the preparations for my jour- 
ney to England. From week to week it was put off till 
the autumn was far advanced. At length Kelly had no- 
thing left to suggest, but that it would be best to wait for 
answers from my English steward to the letters that had 
been vrritten to inquire wnether every thing was ready 
for my reception. During this interval I avoided every 
human creature except Joe Kellv, and was in great dan- 

S5r of becoming a misanthrope from mere indolence. I 
d not hate my fellow-creatures, but I dreaded the 
trouble of talking to them. My only recreation at this 
period was sauntering out in the evening beside the sea- 
shore. It was my regular practice to sit down upon a 
certain large stone, at the foot of a rock, to watch the 
ebbing of the tide. There was something in the con- 
tempUtion of the sea and of the tides which was fasci- 
nating to my mind. I could sit and look at the ocean 
whole hours together ; for, without any exertion of my 
own, I beheld a grand operation of nature, accompanied 
with a sort of vast monotony of motion and sound which 
lulled me into revery. 

Late one evening, as I was seated on my accustomed 
stone, my attention was slightly diverted from the sea 
by the sight of a man descending the crag above me, in 
rather a perilous manner. With one end of a rope 
coiled round his body, and the other fastened to a stake 
driven into the summit of the rock, he let himself half- 
way down the terrible height. One foot now rested on 
a projecting point, one hand held the rope, and hanging 
thus midway in the air, he seemed busy searching in the 
crevices of the rock for the eggs of water-fowl. This 
^mfferous trade I had seen frequently plied on this coast, 
so that I should scarcely have regarded the man if he 
had not turned, from time to time, as if to watch me. 
When he saw that he had fixed my eye, he threw down, 
as I thought, a white stone, which fell nearly at my feet. 
I stooped to examine it ; the man waited till he saw it 
m my hands, then coiled himself swiftly up his rope to 
the summit of the rock, and disappeared. I found a 
paper tied round the stone, and on tins paper, in a hand- 
writing that seemed to be feigned, were written these 
vords : — 
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"Your life and caracter, one or t'other — say both, is 
in danger. Don't be walking here any more late in 
the evening, near them caves, nor don't go near the 
old abbey, any time. — ^And don't be trusting to Joe 
Kelly any way. — Lave the kingdom entirely ; the wind 
sanres. 

" So prays your true well-wisher. 

'* P.S. Lave the castle the morrow, and say nothing 
of this to. Joe Kelly, or you'll repent when it's all over 
wid you." 

I was startle^ a little by this letter at first, but in half 
an hour I relapsed into my apathy. Many gentlemen in 
the country hzid received anonymous letters : 1 had been 
tired of hearing of them during the rebellion. This, I 
thought, might be only a quiz, or a trick to hurry me 
out of the kingdom, contnved by some of ihose who 
desired my absence. Li short, the labour of thinking 
about the matter fatigued me. I burned the letter as 
soon as I got home, and resolved not to puizle or plague 
myself atSut it any more. My steward's answer came 
thSe next morning from England ; Kelly made no diffi- 
culty when I ordered him to be ready to set out in three 
days. This confirmed me in my opinion that the letter 
was malicious, or a jest. Mr. M'Leod came to take 
leave of me. I mentioned the circumstance to him 
slightly, and in general terms : he looked very serious, 
and said, " All these things are little in themselves, but 
are to be heeded, as marking the unsettled minds of the 

rjople — straws that show which way the wind blows, 
apprehend we shall have a rough wmter again, though 
we have had so still a summer. The people about us 
are too hitsh and too prudent — it is not their natures^ — 
there's something contriving among them : they don't 
break one another's heads at fairs as they used to do ; 
they keep from whiskey ; there must be some strong 
motive working this change Hipon them — good or bad, 
'tis hard to say which. My lord, if we consider the 
condition of these poor people, and if we consider the 
causes — " 

" Oh! for heaven's sake, do not let us consider any 
more about it now ; I am more than l^alf-asleep already," 
said I, yawning ; " and our considermg about it can do 
no good, to me at least ; for you know I am going 
out of the kingdom j and when I am gone, M*Leod, you, 
F3 
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in whom I hare implicit confidence, must manage as yoQ 
9kw«y8 used to do, you know, and as well as you can.** 

"True," said M*Leod, calmly, "that is what I shall 
do, indubitably ; for that is my duty, and, since your 
lordship has imphcit c<mfidence in me, my pleasure. I 
wish your lordship a good night and a good journey.'' 

" I shall not set out in the morning ; not till the day 
alter to-morrow, I believe," said I; "for I feel con- 
sumedly tir^ to-night: they have plagued me about so^ 
many things to-day ; so much busmess always before 
one can set away from a place ; and then Joe Kelly has 
no head." 

" Have a care he has not too much head, my lord, as 
your anonjrmous correspondent hints — he may be right 
there : I told you from the first I would not go security 
for Joe Kelly's honesty ; and where there is not strict 
honesty, I conceive there ought not to be implicit con- 
fidence." 

" O, hanff it ! as to honesty, they are none of them 
honest ; I know that : but would you have me plague 
myself till I find a strictly honest servant? Joe's as 
honest as his neighbours, I dare say : the fellow diverts 
me, and is attached to me, and that's all I can expect. 
I must submit to be cheated, as all men of large fortunes 
are, more or less." 

Mr. M*Leod listened with stubborn patience, and re- 
plied, that if I thought it necessary to submit to be 
cheated, he could .make no objection, except where it 
might come under his cognizance, and then he must take 
the liberty to remonstrate, or to give up his agency to 
some of the many who could play better than he could 
the part of the dog in the fable, pretending to guard his 
master's meat. 

The cold ungracious integrity of this man, even in my 
own cause, at once excited my spleen and commanded 
my respect. After shaking my leg, as I sat for two min- 
utes in silence, I called after M'Leod, who moved towards 
the door, "Why, what can I do, Mr. M*Leod1 What 
would you have me do ? Now, don't give me one of 
your dry answers, but let me have your notions as a 
friend: you know, M*Leod, I cannot help having the 
most perfect confidence in you." 

He bowed, but rather stiffly. 

" I am proud to hear you cannot help that, my lord," 
said he. "As to a friend, I never considered myself 
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upon that footing till now : but as you at presei^ honour 
me so far as to ask my counsel, 1 am free to give it. 
Part with Joe Kelly to-night ; and, whether you go or 
stay, you are safer without him. Joe^s a rogue : he can 
do no good, and may do harm." 

" Then," said I, " you are really frightened by this 
anonymous letter 1" 

'* Cannot a man take prudent precautions without he 
is frightened!" said M*Leod. 

" But have you any particular reason to beUeve — ^in 
short, to— lo think there can be any real danger for my 
Ufer 

" No particular reason, my lord ; but the general rea- 
sons I have mentioned, the s3anptoms among the com- 
mon people lead me to apprehend there may be fresh 
risings of the people soon ; and you, as a man of for- 
tune and rank, must be in danger. Captain Hardcastle 
says that he has had informations of seditious meetings ; 
but, he being a prejudiced man, I don't trust altogether 
to what he says." 

" Trust altogether to what he says !" exclaimed I ; 
" no, surely ; for my part, I do not trust a word he says; 
and his giving it as his opinion that the people are ill- 
inclined would decide me to believe the exact contrary." 

" It would hardly be safe to judge that way either," 
said M^Leod ; " for that method of judging by contraries 
might ihake another's folly the master of one's own 
sense," 

" I don't comprehend you now. Safe way of judging 
o^ not. Captain Hardcastle's opinion shall never lead 
mine. When I asked for your advice, Mr. M*Leod, it 
was because I have a respect for your understanding ; 
but I cannot defer to Captain Hardcastle's. I am now 
decided in my opinion, that the people in this neighbour- 
hood are perfectly well-disposed ; and as to this anony- 
mous letter, it is a mere trick, depend upon it, my good 
sir. I am surprised that a man of your capacity should 
be the dupe of such a thing ; I should not be surprised 
if Hardcastle himself, or some of his people, wrote it." 

" I should," said M'Leod, coolly. 

" You should !" cried I, warmly. ** Why so ? And 
why do you pronounce so decidedly, my good friend I 
Have not I the same means of judging as you have ? 
unless, indeed, you have some private reason with which 
I am unacquainted. Perhaps,'^ cried I, starting half r 
32 
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ttom the sofa on which I lay, channed with a bright idea«' 
which had just struck me, " perhaps, M'Leodf you wrote 
the letter yourself for a jest. Did you V 

*' That's a question, my lord," said M'Leod, growing 
suddenly red, and snatching up his hat with a quicker 
motion than I ever saw from hmi before, *' that's a ques- 
tion, my lord, which 1 must take leave not to answer ; a 
(question, give me leave to add, my Lord Glenthom," con- 
tinued he, speaking in a broader Scotch accent than I had 
ever heaid from him before, '* which I should knock my 
equal doon for putting to me. A M'Leod, my lord, in jest 
or in earnest, would scorn to write to any man breathing 
Uiat letter to which he would not put his name ; and 
mor^, a M'Leod would scorn to write or to say that thing 
to which he ought not to put his name. Your humble 
servant, my Loi3 Glenthom," said he, and making a hasty 
bow, departed. -. 

I called after him, and even followed him to the head 
of the stairs, to explain and apologize ; but in vain* I 
never saw him angry before. 

" It's very weel, my lord, it's very weel ; if you say 
you meant nothing offensive, it's very weel ; but if you 
think fit, my lord, we will sleep upon it before we talk 
any more. I am a wee bit warmer than I could wish, 
and your lordship has the advantage of me in being cool. 
A M*Leod is apt to grow warm, when he's touched on 
the point of honour ; and there's no wisdom in talking 
when a man's not his own master." 

*' My good friend," said I, seizing his hand as he was 
buttoning up his coat, ** I like you the better for this 
warmth ; but I won't let you sleep upon your vnrath : 
you must shake hands with me before that hall-door is 
opened to you." 

" Then so I do, for there's no standing against this 
frankness ; and, to be as frank with you, my lord, I was 
wrong myself to be so testy — ^I ask pardon too. A 
M*Leod never thought it a disgrace to crave a pardon 
when he was wrong." 

We shook hands, and parted better friends than ever. 
I spoke the exact truth when I said that I liked him the 
better for his warmth : his anger wakened me, and gave 
me something to think of, and some emotion for a few 
minutes. Joe KeUjr presently afterward came, with the 
simplest face imaginable, to inquire what I had deter- 
mined about the journey. 
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"To put it off till the day after to-morrow," said I. 
^'Lightmetobed." 

" He obeyed ; but observed, that " it was not his fault 
now if there was puttings-off ; for his share every tiling 
was ready, and he was willing and ready to follow me, 
at a moment's warning, to the world's end, as he had a 
good right to do, let alone inclination ; for, parting me, 
he could never be right in himself: and though loath to 
part his country, he had rather part that nor* me." 

Then, without dwelling upon these expressions of at 
tachment, he changed to a merry mood, and by his 
drolleries diverted me all the time I was going to bed, 
and at last fairly talked me asleep. 



CHAPTER XV. 

When the first gray light of morning began to make 
objects indistinctly visible, I thought I saw the door of 
my apartment open very softly. I was broad awake, 
and kept my eyes fixed upon it — ^it opened by very slow 
degrees ; my head was so full of visions that I expected 
a ghost to enter— but it was only Ellinor. 

" Ellinor !" cried I ; "is it you at this time in the 
morning V 

" Hush! hush!" said she, shutting the door with great 
precaution, and then coming on tiptoe close to my bed- 
side ; " for the love of God, speak softly, and make no 
stir to wake them that's asleep near and too near you. 
It's unknown to all that I come up ; for maybe, when 
them people are awake and about, I might not get the 
opportunity to speak, or they might guess I knew some* 
thmg by my looks." 

Her looks were full of terror— I was all amazement 
and expectation. Before she would say a word more, 
she searched the closets carefully and looked behind 
the tapestry, as if she apprehended that she might be 
overheard : satisfied that we were alone, she went on 
speaking, but still in a voice tbat, with my utmost 
strained attention, I could but just hear. 

" As you hope to live and breathe," said she, " never 
go again after nightfall any time walking in that lone 

* Than, 
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place by the seashore. It's a mercy you escaped as 
you did ; but if you go again, you'll never come back 
alive — ^for never would they get you to do what they 
want, and to be as wicked as themselves — ^the wicked 
villains !" 

" Who V said I ; " what wicked villains ? I do not 
understand you ; are you in your right senses !" 

" That I am, and wish you was as much in yours ; but 
it's time yet, by the blessing of God ! What wicked 
viUains am I talking of 1 Of three hundred that have 
sworn to make you their captain, or, in case you refuse, 
to have your life this night. What villains am I talking 
of 1 Of him, the wickedest of all, who is now living in 
the very house with you, that is now lying in the very 
next room to you." 

"Joe Kelly r' 

" That same. From the first minute I saw him in the 
castle, I should have hated him, but for his causing you 
for to put off the journey to England. I never could 
abide Mm; but that blinded me, or I am sure I would 
have found him out long ago." 

" And what have you found out concerning him 1" 

" That he is," speaking very low, " a united-man, and 
stirring up the rubbles again here ; and they have their 
meetings at night in the great cave, where the smugglers 
used to hide formerly, under the big rock, opposite the 
old abbey — and there's a way up into the abbey, that 
you used to be so fond of walking to, dear." 

" Good heavens ! can this be true V 

" True it is, and too true, dear." 

" But how did you find all this out, Elllnor 1" 

" It was none of I found it, nor ever could any such 
things have come into my head : but it pleased God to 
make the discovery of all by one of the childer — ^my 
own grandson — ^the boy you gave the gun to, long and 
long ago, to shoot them rabbits. He was after a hare 
yesterday, and it took him a chase over that mountain, 
and down it went and took shelter in the cave, and in 
went the boy after it, and as he was groping about, he 
ughts on an old great-coat ; and if he did he brought it 
nome with him, and was showing it, as I was boiling 
. the potatoes ^for their dinner yesterdays to his father 
JTorenent me ; and turning the pockets inside out, what 
should come up but the broken head of a pike ; then he 
sarches in the other pocket, and finds a paper written all 
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over : I could not read i1>— thank God, I never could read 
none of them wicked things, nor cotdd the boy — ^by very 
great luck he could not, being no scholar, or it would 
be all over the country before this." 

" Well, well ! but what was in the paper after all ? 
Did anybody read it ?" 

"Ay, did they— that is, Christy read it— none but 
Christy : but he would not tell us what was in it — but 
said it was no matter, and he'd not be wasting his time 
reading an old song. So we thought no more, and he 
sent the boy up to the castle with a bill for smith's work, 
as soon as we had eat the potatoes, and I thought no 
more about any thing's being going wrong, no more than 
a child ; and in the evening Christy said he must go to 
the funeral of a neighbour, and should not be home tiU 
early in the morning, maybe; and it's not two hours 
since he came home and wakened me, and told me 
where he had been, which was not to the funeral at all, 
but to the cave where the coat was found ; and he put 
the coat, and the broken head of the pike, and the papers 
all in the pockets, just as we found it, in the cave — ^and 
the paper was a list of the names of them rubbles that 
met there, and a letter teUing how they would make 
liord Glenthom their captain, or have his life ; this was 
what made Christy to tiy and find out more : so he hid 
hisself in a hole in the side of the cave, and built his- 
self up with rubbish, only just leaving a place for hisself 
to Iwreathe — ^and there he staid till nightfall ; and then on 
till midnight, God help us ! so, sure enough, them villains 
all come filling fast into the cave. He had good cour- 
age, God bless him for it — ^but he always had : and there 
he heard and saw all, and this was how they were talk- 
ing : — ^First, one began by saying, how they must not 
be delaying longer to show themselves ; they must make 
a rising in the country — ^then named the numbers in 
other parts that would join, and that they would not be 
put down so asy as afore, for they would have good 
leaders — ^then some praised you greatly, and said they 
was sure you favoured them in your heart, by all the 
iU-wiU you got in the county the time of the last 'ruc- 
tion. But, again, others said you was milk and water, 
and did not go far enough, and never would, and that it 
was not in you, and that you was a sleepy man, and not 
the true thing at all, and neither beef nor vael. Again, 
them that were for you spoke, and said you would show 
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yourself soon — and the others made reply, and obsertod 
you must now spake out, or never spake more; you 
must either bead 'em, or be tramped under foot alongf 
with the rest, sq it did not sigmfy talking, and Joey 
Kelly should not be fribbling any more about it ; and it 
was a wonder, said they, he was not the night at the 
meeting. And what was this about your being going 
off for England— what would they do when you was 
gone, with M*Leod the Scotchman to come in over 
them again agent, who was another-guess sort of man 
from you, and never slept at all, and would scent 'em 
out, and have his corps after 'em, and that once M*Leod 
. was master there would be no making any head again 
his head ; so, not to be tiring you too much with all they 
said, backward and forward, one that was a captain, or 
something that way, took the word, and bid 'em all hold 
their x)eace, for they did not know what they was talking 
on, and said that Joey Kelly and he had settled it all, 
aiMi that the going to England was put off by Joe, and 
all a sham, and that when you would be walking out to» 
morrow at nightfall, in those lone places by the seaside 
o'r the abbey, he and Joe was to seize upon you, and 
when you would be coming back near the abbey, to have 
you down through the trap-door into the cave, and any 
way they would swear you to join and head them, and 
if you would not, out with you and shove you into the 
sea, and no more about it, for it would be give out you 
drown' yourself in a fit of the melancholy lunacy, which 
none would question, and it would be proved too you 
made away wid yourself, by your hat and gloves lying 
on the baii — Lord save us ! What are you laughing at 
in that, when it is truth every word ; and Joe Kelly was 
to find the body, after a great search. Well, again, — say 
you would swear and join them, and head them, and do 
whatever they pleased, still that would not save you in 
the end ; for they would quarrel with you at the first turn, 
because you would not be ruled by them as captain, and 
then they would shoot or pike you (God save the mark, 
dear), and give the castle to Joe KeUy, and the plunder 
all among 'em entirely. So it was all laid out, and they 
are ail to meet in the cave to-morrow evening — ^they 
will go along bearing a funeral, seemingly to the abbey- 
ground. And now you know the whole truth, and the 
Lord preserve you ! And what will be done ? My poor 
head has no more power to think for you, no more than 
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■Q infant's, and I'm all in a tremble ever since I heard it, 
and afhdd to meet any one, lest they should see aU in my 
iace. Oh, what will become of yees now — ^they will be 
the death of you, whatever you do !" 

By the time she came to .tiiese last words, Ellinor's 
fears had so much overpowered her, that she cried and 
sobbed continually, repeating, "What wUl be done 
now ! What wiU be done ! They'll surely be the death 
of you, whatever you do." As to me, the urgency of 
the^ danger wakened my faculties : I rose instantly, 
wrote a note to Mr. M'Leod, desiring to see him imme- 
diately on particular business. Lest my note shoidd by 
any accident be intercepted or opened, I couched it in 
ithe most general and guarded terms ; and added a re- 
quest that he would bring his last settlement of accounts 
with him ; so that it was natural to suppose my biisiness 
with him was of a pecuniary nature. I graduaUy quieted 
poor EUinor by my own appearance of composure ; I 
assured her that we should take our measures so as to 
prevent all mischief— thanked her for the timely warning 
she had given me — ^advised her to go home before she 
was observed, and charged her not to speak to any one 
this day of what had happened. I desired that as soon 
as she should see Mr. M^Leod coming through the gate, 
she would send Christy after him to the castle, to get 
his bill paid ; so that I might then, without exciting sus- 
picion, talk to him in private, and we might learn from 
his own lips the particulars of what he saw and heard in 
the caverm 

• EUinor returned home, premising to obey me exactly, 
especially as to my injunction of secrecy ; to make sure 
of herself, she said, " she would go to bed straight, and 
have the rheumatism very bad all day ; so as not to be 
in a way to talk to none who would call in." The note 
to M'Leod was despatched by one of my grooms, and I, 
returning to bed, was now left at full leisure to finish my 
morning's nap. 

. Joe Kelly presented himself at the usual hour in my 
room; I turned my head away from him, and, in a 
sleepy tone, muttered that I had passed abadnig^t, and 
should breakfast in my own apartment. 
. Some time afterward Mr. M'Leod arrived, with an air 
of sturdy pride, and produced his accounts, of which I 
suffered him to talk till the servant who waited upon us 
liad left the room ; I th^n explained the real cause of 
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my sending^ for him so suddenly. I was rather vexed 
tliat I could not produce in him, by my wonderful narra^ 
tive, any visible signs of agitation or astonishment. He 
calmly observed, *^ We are lucky to have so many hours 
of daylight before us. The ^st thing we have to do is 
to keep the old woman from talking." 

I answered for Ellinor. 

'* Then the next thing is for me, who am a magistrate, 
to take the examinations of her son, and see if he will 
swear to the same that he says." 

Christy was summoned into our presence, and he 
came with his bill for smitJCs work done ; so that the 
servants could have no suspicion of what was going for- 
ward. His examinations were taken and sworn to in a 
few minutes ; his evidence was so clear and direct, that 
there was no possibility of doubting the truth. The 
only variation between his story and his mother's 
report to me was as to the numbers he had seen in 
the cavern— her fears had turned thirteen into three 
hundred. 

Christy assured us that there were but thirteen at this 
meeting, but that they said there were three hundred 
ready to join them. 

"You were a venrbold fellow, Christy," said I, "to 
hazard yourself in the cave with these villains ; if you 
had been found oi^t in your hiding-place they would have 
certainly murdered you." 

" IVue for me," said Christy ; " but a man must die 
some way, please your honour ; and where's the way I 
eould die better 1 Sure, I could not but remember how 
good you was to me that time I was shot, and all you 
suffered for it! It would have been bad indeed if I 
would stay quiet, and let 'em murder you after all. No, 
no, Christy O'Donoghoe would not do that — any ^ray. 
I hope, if there's to be any fighting, your honour would 
not wrong me so much as not to give me a blunderbush, 
and let me fight a bit along wid de rest for yees." 

" We are not come to that yet, my*good fellow," 
said Mr. M*Leod, who went on methodically ; " if you 
are precipitate, you will spoil all. Go home to your 
forge, and work as usual, and leave the rest to us ; and 
I promise that you shall have your share, if there is any 
fighting." 

Very reluctantly Christy obeyed. Mr. M*Leod then 
deliberately settled our plan of operations. I had a 
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„ ^ at a little distance, and a pleasure-boat 

there : to this place M^Leod was to go, as if on a fishing- 
party with his nephew, a young man, who often went 
there, to fish. They were to carry with them some 
yeomen in coloured clothes, as their attendants, and 
more were to come as their guests to dinner. At the 
lodge there was a small four-pounder, which had been 
frequently used in times of public rejoicing; a naval 
victory, announced in the papers of the day, afforded a 
plausible pretence for bringing it out. We were aware 
that the rebels would be upon the watch, and therefore 
took every precaution to prevent their suspecting that 
we had made any discovery. Our fishing-party was to 
let the mock-funeral pass them quietly, to ask some 
trifling questionsj and to give money for pipes and to- 
bacco. Towards evening ttie boat, with the four-pounder 
on board, was to come imder shore, and at a signal 
given by me was to station itself opposite to Uie mouth 
of the cave. 

At the same signal a trusty man on the watch was to 
give notice to a party hid in the abbey, to secure the 
trap-door above. The signal was to be my presenting 
a pistol to the captain of the rebels, who intended to meet 
and seize me on my return from my evening's walk. 
Mr. M*Leod at first objected to !ny hazarding a meet- 
ing with this man ; but I insisted upon it, and I was 
not sorry to give a public proof of my loyalty and my 
personal courage. As to Joe Kelly, I also undertook 
to secure him. 

Mr. M*Leod left me, and went to conduct his fishing- 
party. As soon as he was gone, I sent for Joe Kelly 
to play on the flute to me. I guarded my looks ana 
voice as well as 1 could, and he did not see or suspect 
any thinff^-he was too fiill of his ovm schemes. To 
disguise his own plots he affected great gayety ; and to 
divert me, alternately played on the flute, and told me 
good stories all the morning. I would not let him leave 
me the whole day. Towards evenmg I began to talk 
of my journey to England, proposed setting out the 
next morning, and sent Kelly to look for some things 
in what was called the strong closet — a closet with a 
stout door and iron-barred windows, out of which no 
mortal could make his escape. While he was busy 
searching in a drawer, I shut the door upon him, locked 
it, and put the key into my pocket. As 1 left the castle» 
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I said, in a jesting tone, to some of the servants who met 
me, '* I have locked Joe Kelly up in tl^e strong-room ; 
if he calls to you to let him out never mind him ; he 
will not get out till I come home from my walk — ^I owe 
him this trick*'* The servants thought it was some 
jest, and I passed on with my loaded pistols in my 
pocket. I walked for some time by the seashore, 
without seeing any one. At last I espied our fishing- 
boat, just peering out, and then keep&g close to the 
shore. I was afraid that the party would be impatient 
at not seeing my signal, and would come out to the 
mouth of the cave, and show themselves too soon. If Mr. 
M^Leod had not been their commander, this, as I after- 
ward learned, would have infaUibly happened; but he was 
80 punctual, cool, and peremptory that he restrained 
the rest of the party, declaring that, if it were till mid- 
night, he would wait till the signal agreed upon was 
f' ven. At last I saw a man creeping out of the cave- 
sat down upon my wonted stone, and yawned as natu- 
rally as I could ; then began to describe figures in tiie 
sand with my stick, as I was wont to do, still watching 
the image of the man in the water as he approached. 
He was muffled up in a frieze great-coat ; he sauntered 
past, and went on to a turn in the road, as if looking for 
some one. 1 knew well for whom he was looking. As 
no Joe Kelly came to meet him, he returned in a few 
minutes towaids me. I had my hand upon the pistol in 
my pocket. 

" You are my Lard Glenthbm, I presume," said he. 

" I am." 

"Then you will come with me, if you please, my 
lard," said he. 

" Make no resistance, or I will shoot you instantly," 
cried 1, presenting my pistol with one hand, and seizmg 
him by the collar with the other. I dragged him (for I 
had force enough, now my energy was i^oused) to the 
spot appointed for my signal. The boat appeared oppo- 
site the mouth of the cave. Every thing answered my 
expectation. 

"There," said I, pointing to the boat, "there are 
my armed friends ; they have a four-pounder — ^the match 
is ready hghted — ^your plot is discovered. Gro in to 
your confederates in that cave; tell them so. The 
trap-door is secured, above; there is no escape for 
them : bid them surrender : if they attempt to rush out, 
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the grape-shot will pour upon them, and they are dead 
men." 

I cannot say that my rebel captain showed himself as 
stout as I could have wished, for the honour of my vic- 
tory. The surprise disconcerted him totally: I felt 
him tremble under my grasp. He obeyed my orders — 
went into the cave to bring his associates to submission. 
His parley with them, however, was not immediately 
successful : I suj^se there were some braver fellows 
than he among them, whose counsel might be for open 
war. In the mean time our yeomen landed, and sur- 
rounded the cave on all sides, so that there was no 
possibihty of escape for those within. At last they 
yielded themselves our prisonera I am sorry I have no 
bloody battle for the entertainment of such of my readers 
as like horrors ; but so it was, that they yielded without 
a drop of blood being spilled, or a shot fired. We let 
them out of their hiding-place one by one, searching 
each as he issued forth, to be secure that they had no 
concealed weapons. After they had given up the arms 
which were concealed in the cave, the next question 
was, what to do with our prisoners. As it was now 
late, and they could not all be examined and committed 
with due legal form to the county jail, Mr. M^Leod 
advised that we should detain them in the place they 
had chosen for themselves till morning. Accordingly, 
in the cave we again stowed them, and left a guard at 
each entrance to secure them for the night. We re- 
turned to the castle. I stopped at the gate to tell EUi- 
nor and Christy that I was safe. They were sitting up 
watching for the news. The moment Ellinor saw me, 
she clasped her hands in an ecstas^r of joy, but could 
not speak. Christy was voluble in his congratulations ; 
but, in the midst of his rejoicing, he could not help re- 
proaching me with forgetting to give him the hlunderbush, 
and to let him have a bit of the fighting. " Upon my 
honour," said I, " there was none, or you should have 
been there." 

" O, don't be plaguing and gathering round him now," 
said Ellinor : " sure, he is tired, and look how hot—no 
wonder — ^let him get home and to bed: I'll nm and 
warm it with the pan myself, and not be trusting them." 

She would not be persuaded that I did not desire ta 
have my bed warmed, but, by some short cut, got in 
before us. On entering the castle-hall, I found her 
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witk the warming-pan in her hand, held back by fhe in* 
qoisitive servants, who were all questioning her s^bont 
ine news, of which she was the first and not very in- 
telligible enunciator. 

I called for bread and water for my prisoner ia the 
strong-room, and then I heard various exclamatiims of 
wonder. 

" Ay, it is all true ! it is no jest ! Joe is at the bot- 
tom of all. / never liked Joe Kelly—/ always knew ^ 
Joe was not the right thing — ^and 1 always said so ; and 
I, and I, and I. Ami it was but last week I was saying 
so : and it was but yesterday / said so and so." 

I passed through the gossiping crowd with bread and 
water for my culprit. M'Leod instantly saw and fol- 
lowed me. 

" I will make bold to come with you," said he ; " ai 
pent r^t's a dangerous animal." I thanked him, and 
acquiesced ; but there was no need for the precaution. 
When we opened the door, we found the conscience or 
terror-struck wretch upon his knees, and in the most 
abject terms he implored our mercy. From the win- 
dows of the room, which looked into the castle-yard, 
he had heard enough to guess all that had happened. I 
could not bear to look at him. After I had set down 
his food, he clung to my knees, crying and whining in 
a most unmanly manner. M'Leod with indk:nato>n 
loosened him from me, threw him back, and locked the 
door. 

"Cowardice and treachery," said he, "usually go 
together." 

"And courage and sincerity," said I. "And now 
we'll go to supper, my good friends. I hope you are all 
as hungry as I am." 

I never did eat any meal with so much appetite. 

" 'Tis a pity, my lord," said M*Leod, " but that there 
was a conspiracy against you every day of your life, it 
seems to do you so much good." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' " What new wonders 1 What new misfortunes, EHi- 
nor ?" said I, as Ellinor, with a face of consternation, 
appeared again in the morning in my room, just as 1 
was going down to breakfast : ** what new misfortunes, 
ElUnort" 

" Oh ! the worst that could befall me I" cried she, 
wringing her hands ; " the worst, the very worst ! — to 
be the &ath of my own child !'' said she, with inexpres* 
sible horror. " Oh ! save him ! save him ! for the love 
of Heaven, dear, save him ] If you don't save him, 'tis 
I shall be his death." 

She was in such agony that she could not explain 
herself further for some minutes. 

'* It was I gave the information against them all to 
you. But how could I ever have thought Owen was 
one of them ? My son, my own son, the unfortunate 
cratur; I never thought but what he was with the 
militia far away. And how could it ever come into my 
head that Owen could have any hand in a thing of the 
kind?" 

" But I did not sec him last night," interrupted I. 

" Oh ! he was there ! One of his own friends, one of 
the military that went with you, saw him among the 
prisoners, and came just now to tell me of it. That 
Owen should be guilty of the like ! — Oh ! what could 
have come over hinri He must have been out of his 
rason. And against you to be plotting ! That's what 
I never will believe, if even I'd hear it from himself. 
But he's among them that were taken last night. And 
will I live to see him go to jail 1 — and will I live to 
see — No, I'd rather die first, a thousand and a thousand 
times over. Oh ! for mercy's sake !" said she, drop- 
ping on her knees at my feet, "have pity on me, and 
aon't let the biood of my own child be upon me in my 
old days." 

" What would you have me do, Ellinor 1" said I, much 
moved by^her distress. 

" There is but one thing to do," said she. " Let him 
33 
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off: stur^ a word from you would be enough for thd 
soldiers that are over them on guard. And Mr. M^Leod 
has not yet seen him ; and if he was just let escape, 
there would be no more about it ; and I'd engage he 
shall fly the country, the unfortunate cratur ! and never 
trouble you more. This is all I ask : and sure, dear, 
you can't refuse it to your own Ellinor ; your old nurse, 
that carried ye in her arms, and fed ye with her milk, 
and watch'd over ye many's the long night, and loved ^ 
ye ; ay, none ever loved or could love ye so well." 

^ I am sensible of it ; I am grateful," interrupted I ; 
" but what you ask of me, Ellinor, is impossible— I can- 
not let him escape ; but I will do my utmost." 

** Troth, nothing will save him, if you would not say 
the word for him now. Ah ! why cannot you let him 
off, then?" 

" I should lose my honour ; I should lose my charac- 
ter. You know that I have been accused of favouring 
the rebels already-^ou saw the consequences of my 
protecting your other son, though he was innocent and 
injured, ana bore an exceUent character." 

" Christy : ay, true : but poor Owen, unlucky as he is, 
and misguided, has a better claim upon you." 

" How can that be ? Is not the other my foster-bro- 
ther, in the first place 1" 

"True, for hhn." 

<* And had not I proofs of his generous conduct and 
attachment to me ?" 

" Owen is naturally fonder of you by a great deal," in- 
terrupted she ; " I'll answer for that." 

" What ! when he has just been detected in conspiring 
against my life?" 

" That's what 111 never believe," cried Ellinor vehe- 
mently : ** that he might be drawn in, maybe, when out 
of his rason — he was always a wild boy — ^to be a united- 
man, and to hope to get you for his captain, might be the 
case, and bad enough that ; but, jewel, you'll imd he did 
"never conspire against you : I'd lay down my life upon 
that." 

She threw herself again at my feet, and clung to my 
knees. 

" As you hope for mercy yourself in this world, or the 
world to come, show some now, .and do not be so hard 
hearted as to be the death of both mother and son." 

Her supplicating looks and gestures, her words, her 
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tears, moved me so much, that I was on' the point of 
yielding ; but recollecting what was due to justice and 
to my own character, with an effort of what 1 thought 
virtuous resolution, I repeated, " It is impossible : my 
good £llinor,urge me no further: ask any thing else, 
and it shall be granted, but this is impossible." 

As I spoke, I endeavoured to raise her from the 
ground ; but with the sudden force of angry despair, she 
resisted. 

" No, you shall not raise me," cried she. " Here let 
me he, smd break my heart with your cruelty ! 'Tis a 
judgment upon me — ^it's a judgment, and it's fit I should 
feel it as I do. But you shall feel too, in spite of your 
hard heart. Yes, your heart is harder than the marole : 
vou want the natural touch, you do ; for your mother 
has knelt at your feet, and you have denied her prayer." 

"My mother!" 

•* And what was her prayer 1 — to save the life of your 
brother." 

" My brother ! Good heavens ! what do I hear !" 

" You hear the truth ; you hear that 1 am your law- 
ful mother. Yes, you are my son. You have forced 
that secret from me which I thought to have carried with 
me to my grave. And now youknow all : and now you 
know how wicked 1 have been, and it was all for you ; 
for you that refused me the only thin^ ever I asked, and 
that, too, in my greatest distress, when my heart was 
just breaking : and all this time too, there's Christv— > 
poor, good Christy, — ^he that Pve wronged, and robbed of 
his ri^tful inheritance, has been as a son, a dutiful good 
son to me, and never did he deny me any thing I could ask ; 
but in you I have foimd no touch of tenderness. Then 
it's fit I should tell you again, and again, and again, that 
he who is now slaving at the forge, to give me the earn- 
ings of his labour, — he that hves, and has hved all his 
days, upon potatoes and salt, and is content, — ^he who 
had the face and the hands so disguised with the smoke 
and the black that yourself asked him t'other day did be 
ever wash his face since he was bom — ^I tell ye, he it is 
who should live in this castle, and sleep on that soft bed, 
and be lord of all here — ^he is the true and real Lord 
Glenthom, and to the wide world 111 make it known. 
Ay, be pale and tremble, do ; it's your turn now : I've 
touchea you now : but it's too late. In the face of day 
I shall confess the wrong I've done ; aud I shall oaU 

Vol.. VI.— G 
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iQKm you to give back to him all that byright is his 
own." 

Ellinor stopped short, for one of my senrants at this 
instant came mto the room. 

^My lord, Mr. M'Leod desires me to let you know the 
gaard has brought up the prisoners, aiul he is going to 
commit them to jail, and would be glad to know if you 
choose to see them first, my lord." 

Stupified by all I had just heard, I could only reply 
that I would come presently. Ellinor rushed past the 
servant, — ^* Are they come ?" cried she. " Y^®^ ^"^ 
I get a sight of them ?" I staid for a few minutes alone, 
to decide upon what I ought to say and do. A multi- 
tude of ideas, more than had ever come into my mind in 
a twelvemonth, passed through it in these few minutes. 

As I was slowly descendii^f the great staircase, Elli- 
nor came running, as fast as she coidd run, to the foot of 
the stairs, exclaiming, "It's a mistake ! it's all a mistake, 
and I was a fool to oelieve them that brought me the 
word. Sure Ody's not there at all! nor ever was in it. 
I've seen them all, face to face ; and my son's not one 
of them, nor ever was : and I was a fool from beginning 
to end — ^and I beg your pardon.entirely," whispered she, 
coming close to my ear : "I was out of my reason at 
the thoufifht of that boy's being to suffer and I, his 
mother, the cause of it. Forgive all I said in my pas- 
sion, my own best jewel : you was always good and 
tender to me, and be the same still, dear. I'll never say 
a word more about it to any one living : the secret shafi 
die with me. Sure, when my conscience has borne it so 
long, it may strive and bear it a little longer for your 
sake : and it can't be long I have to live, so that will 
make aU asy. Hark ! they are asking for you. Do you 
go your ways into the great parlour, to Mr. M*Leod, and 
tnmk no more of any thing at all but joy. My son's not 
one of them ! I must go to the forge, and tell Christy 
the good news." 

EUinor departed, quite satisfied with herself, with me, 
and with all the world. She took it for granted that she 
left me in the same-state of mind, and that I should obey 
her injunctions, and think of nothing but joy. Of what 
happened in the great parlour, and of the examinations 
of the prisoners, I have but a confused recollection. I 
remember that Mr. M'Leod seemed rather surprised by 
my indifference to what concerned me so nearly ; and 



that he was oUij^ to do all the business himself. Ti» 
men were, I believe, all committed to jail, and Joe Kelly 
turned king's evidence ; but as to any further particu- 
lars, I know no more than if I had been in a dream. 
The discovery which Ellinor had just made to me en 
grossed all my powers of attention. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

" Le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisembls^le," says an 
acute observer of numan affairs. The romance of real 
life certainly goes beyond all other romances ; and there 
are facts which few writers would dare to put int6 a 
book, as there are skies which few painters would ven- 
ture to put into a picture. 

When I had leisure to reflect, I considered, that as yet 
I had no proof of the truth of Ellinor's strange story, 
except her own assertions. I sent for her agam, to ex- 
amine her more particularly. I was aware, that if I 
alarmed her I should so confuse her imagination that I 
should never obtain the truth ; therefore I composed my- 
self, and assumed my usual external appearance of non- 
chalance. I received her lolling upon my sofa, as usual, 
and I questioned her merely as if to gratify an idle 
curiosity. 

" Troth, dear," said she, " I'll tell you the whole story 
how it was, to make your mind asy, which, God knows, 
mine never was, from that minute it first came into my 
head till this very time being, You mmd the time you 
got the cut in your head — ^no, not you, jewel ; but the 
little lord that was then, Christy there below that is; 
Well, the cut was a terrible cut as ever you seen, got 
by a fall on the fender from the nurse's arms, that was 
drunk, three days after he was bom." 

" I remember to have heard my father talk of some 
accident of this sort, which happened to me when I was 
an infant." 

" Ay, sure enough it did, and that was what first put 

him in the notion of taking the little lord out of the 

hands of the Dublin nurse-tenders, and them that were 

about my Ladv Glenthom, and did not Imow how i% 

G.a- 
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manage her, which was the cause of her death : aai fe 
said he^d have his own way about his son and heir any 
wa]^) and have him nursed by a wholesome woman in a 
cabin, and brought up hardy, as he, and the old lord, and 
all the family were before him. So with that he sends 
for me, and he pots the young lord, God bless him, into 
my arms himself, and a dormy thing he was that same 
time to look at, for he was but just out of the surgeon's 
hands, the head just healed and scarred over like ; and 
my lord said there should be no more doctors never 
atiout him. So I took him, that is, Christy, and you, to 
a house at the sea, for the salt-water, and showed him 
every justice ; and my lord often came to see him while 
he was in the country ; but then he was off, after a^ime, 
to Dublin, and I was in a lone place, where nobody 
came, and the child was very sick with me, and you was 
all the time as fine and thriving a child as ever you see ; 
and I thought, to be sure, one night, that he would die 
wid me. He was very bad, very bad indeed ; and I was 
sitting up in bed, rocking him backwards and forwards 
this ways : I thought with myself, what a pity it was the 
young lord should die, and he an only son and heir, and 
the estate to go out of the family, the Lord knows where; 
and then the grief the father would be in : and then I 
thought how happy he would be if he had such a fine 
hobby i as you« dear ; and you was a fine hobby, to be sure : 
and then I thought how happy it would be for you, if 
you was in the place of the little lord : and then it came 
mto my head, just like a shot, where would be the harm 
to change you 1 for I thought the real lord would surely 
die ; and then, what a gain it would be to all, if it was 
never known, and if the dead child was carried to the 
grave, since it must co, as only poor Ellinor O'Dono- 
ghoe's, and no more s5)out it. well, if it was a wicked 
thought, it was the devil himself put it in my head, to be 
sure ; for, only for him, 1 should never have had the 
sense to think of. such a thing, for I w^ always inno 
cent like, and not worldly given. But so it was, the 
devil put it in my head, and made me do it, and showed 
me how, and all in a minute. So, I mind, your eyes and 
hair were both of the very same colour, dear ; and as to 
the rest, there's no telling how those young things alter 
in a few months, and my lord would not be down from 
Dublin in a hurry, so I settled it all right ; and as there was 
no likelihood at all the real lord would Uve, that quieted 
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my conscience ; Ibr I arfifued, it was better tlie father 
should have any sort of child at all than none. So, when 
my lord came down, I carried him the child to see, that 
is you, jewel. He praised me greatly for all the care I 
had taken of his boy ; and said, how finely you wa9 
come on ! and I never see a father in greater joy ; and 
it would have been a sin, I thought, to tell him the truth, ; 
after he took the change that was put upon him so well, 
and it made him so happy like. Well, I was afeard of 
my life he'd pull off the cap to search for the scar, so I 
would not let your head be touched anyway, dear, say- 
ing it was tinder and soft still with the fall, and you'd 
cry if the cap was stirred ; and so I made it out, indeed, 
very well ; for, Gk)d forgive me, I twitched the string 
mider your chin; dear, and made you cry like mad, 
when they would conje to touch you. So there was no 
more about it, and I had you home to myself, and, all in 
good time, the hair grew, and fine thick hair it was, God 
bless you ; and so there was no more about it, and I got 
into no trouble at all, for it fell out just as I had laid it 
out, except that the real httle young lord did not die, as 
I thought ; and it was a wonder but he did, for you never 
•aw none so near death, and backwards and forwards, 
what turns of sickness he took with me for months upon 
months, and year after year, so that none could think, no 
more than me, there was any likelihood at all of rearing 
him to man's estate. So that kept me easier in my 
mind concerning what I'd done ; for as I kept saying to 
myself, better the family should have an heir to the 
estate, sup{>08e not the right, than none at all ; and if the 
father, nor nobody, never found it out, there was he and 
all the family made happy for life, and my child made a 
lord of, and none the wiser or the worse. Well, so I 
down-argued my conscience ; and, any way, I took to 
little Christy, as he was now to be called— and I loved 
him, all as one as if he was my own— not that he was 
ever as well-looking as Ody, or any of the childer I had, 
but I never made any differ betwixt him and any of my 
own — ^he can't say as I did, anyhow, and he has no reason 
to complain of my being an unnat'ral mother to him, and 
being my foster-child I had a right to love him as I did, 
and I never wronged him in any way, except in the one 
article of changing him at nurse, wmch he, being an in- 
fant, and never knowing, was never a bit the worse for, 
Bor never will, now. So all's right,idear) andmakeyour 
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mind asy, jewel; there's the whole truth of the story, 
for you.^ 

"But it is a very strangle story, Ellinor, after all, and 
—and I have only your word for it, and maybe you are 
only taking advantage of my regard for you to inake me 
believe you." 

" What is it, plase your honour?" said she, stepping 
forward, as if she did not hear or understand me. 

" I say, EUinor, that after all I have no proof of the 
truth of this story, except your word." 

" And is not that enough 1 and where's the use of 
having more | but if it will make you asy, sure I can give 
you proof— sure, need you go farther than the scar on 
his head? If he was shaved to-morrow, I'd engage 
you'd see it fast enough. But sure, can't you put your 
hand up to your head this minute, and feel there never 
was no scar there, nor if all the hair you have, God save 
the mark, was shaved this minute, never a bit of a scar 
would be to be seen: but proof is it you wanti— 
why, there's the surgeon that dressed the cut in the 
child's head, before he ever came to me ; sure he's the 
man that can't forget it, and that will tell all : so to make 

Jrour mind asy, see him, dear ; but for your life dont 
et him see your head to feel it, for he'd miss the scar, 
and might suspect something by your going to question 
Jiim." 

" Where does he live V interrupted I. 

" Not above twelve miles off." 

'* Is he alive r 

** Ay, if he been't dead since Candlemas." 

At first I thought of writing to this man ; but after* 
ward, being afraid of committing myself by writing, I 
went to him : he had long before this time left off busi 
ness, and had retired to enjoy his fortune in the decline 
of life. He was a whimsical sort of character; he had 
some remains of his former taste for anatomy, and was 
a collector of curiosities. I found him just returned 
from a lake which he had been dragging for a moose- 
beer's horns, to complete the skeleton of a moose-deer, 
which he had mounted in his hall. I introduced mjrself, 
desiring to see his museum, and mentioned to him the 
thigh-bone of a giant found in my neighbourhood : then 
by favour of this bone I introduced the able cure thai 
}ie had made of a cut in my head, when I was a child. 

« A PU^ in ypiqrhead, sir I Vf^s, my Iprd, I r^col^ct 
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^ifectly weU, it was a very ugly «ut, especially in aa 
infant's head ; but I am g^ad to find you feel no bad 
effects from it Have you any cicatrice on the 0ace ?— 
Eleven feet hi^ did you say t and is the giant's skele- 
ton in your neighbourhood 1" 

I humoured bis fancy, and by degrees he gave me all 
the information I wanted, without in the least suspecting 
my secret motives. He described the length, breadtn, 
and depth of the wound to me ; showed me just where i^ 
was on the head, and observed that it must have left an 
indelible mark, but that my fine hair covered it. When 
he seemed disposed to search for it, I defended myself 
With the giant's thigh-bone, and warded off his attacks 
most successfully. To satisfy m3rself upon this point, 
I affdcted to think that he had not been paid : he said he 
had been amply paid, and he showed me bis books to 
prove it. I examined the dates, and found that they 
agreed with Ellinor's precisely. On my return home, 
the first thin^ I did was to make Christy a piresent of a 
new wig, which I was certain would induce him to shave 
his head ; for the lower Irish agree with the beaux and 
belles of London and Paris in preferring wigs to their 
own hair. Ellinor told me that I mi|^ht safely let his 
head be shaved, because to her certam knowledge he 
had scars of so many cuts which he had received at 
fairs upon his scull, that there would appear nothing 
particular in one more or less. As soon as the head was 
shaved, and the wig was worn, I took an opportunity one 
day of stopping at the forge to have one of my hcnise's 
shoes changed ; and while this was doing, I took notice 
of his new wig, and how well it fitted him. As I ex- 
pected, he took it off to show it me better, and to pay 
his own compliments to it. 

" Sure enough, you are a very fine wig," ssdd he ; apos- 
trophizing it as he h^d it up on the end of his hammer.* 
^ and God bless him that give it me, and it fits me as ii 
it was nailed to my head." 

*' You seem to have had a good many nails in your 
head already, Christy," said I, " if one may judge 1^ all 
these scars." 

, "Oh yes, please your honour, my lord," said he, 
** there's no harm in them neither ; they are scratches 
|;ot when I was no wiser than I should be, at fairs, fight • 
ing with the boys of Shrawd-na-scoob." 

While he fought his ba^es o!er again, I had leisuie 
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to study his head : aad I traced precisely all the boundary 
lines. The situation, size, and fi^^e of the cicatrice, 
which the surgeon and Ellinor had described to me, were 
80 visible and exact, that no doubt could remain in my 
mind of Christy's being the real son of the late Lord 
and Lady Glenthom. This conviction was still more 
impressed upon my mind a few days afterward. I recol- 
lected having seen a file of family pictures in a lumber- 
room in the castle ; and I rummaged them out to see if 
[ could discover among them any likeness to Christy : 
I found one ; the picture of my grandfather^— I should 
say of his grandfather, — ^to which Christy bore a s^ikine 
resemblance, when I saw him with his face washed, and 
m his Sunday clothes. 

My mind being now perfectly satisfied of the truth of 
EUinor's story,. I was next to consider how I ought to 
net. To be or not to be Lord Glenthom, or, in other 
words, to be or not to be a villain, was now the question. 

I could not dissemble to my conscience this plain 
state of the case, that I had no right to keep possession 
•f that which I knew to be another's lawful property; 
yet, educated as 1 had been, and accustomed to the long 
«njo3rment of those luxuries which become necessaries 
to tne wealthy ; habituated to attendance as I had been ; 
and, even among the dissipated and idle, notorious for 
extravagance the most uimounded, and indolence the 
most inveterate ; how was I at once to change ray habits, 
to abdicate my rank and power, to encounter the evila 
of poverty? I was not compeBed to make such sacri- 
fices ; for tiiough EUinor's transient passion had prompted 
her to threaten me with a pubUc discovery, yet 1 knew 
that she would as soon cut off her own right hand as 
execute her threats. Her afifection for me, and her 
pride in my consequence, were so strong, that I knew 
t might securely rely upon her secrecy. The horrid 
idea of beinff the cause of the death of one of her own 
children had for a moment sufilcient power to balance 
her love for me ; yet there was but little probability that 
sny similar trial shouM occur, nor had I reason to su>- 
prehend that the reproaches of her conscience should 
mduce her to make a voluntary discovery ; for all her 
Ideas of virtue depended on the principle of fidelity to 
the objects of her affection, and no scrupulous notions 
9£ justice disturbed her understanding or adarmed het 
ftj^lf-con^^ency Cpuscious that she would willingly 



sacrifice aU she had in the world for anybody she loredi 
and scarcely comprehending that any one conM be 
selfish, she, in a confused way, applied the maxim of 
" Do as you would be done by," and was as generous 
of the property of others as of her own. At the worst, 
if a lawsuit conmyenced against me, I knew that pos- 
session was nine-tenths of the law. i also knew that 
Eflinor's health was declining, and that the secret would 
die with her. Unlawful possession of the wealth I en- 
joyed could not, however, satisfy my own mind ; and« 
after a serere conflict between my love of ease and my 
«ense of right-^)etween my tastes and my principles— 
I determined to act honestly and honourably, and to 
Relinquish what I could no longer maintam without com- 
mitting injustice and feeling remorse. I was, perhaps^ 
the more ready to do rightiy because I felt that 1. was not 
t^ompelledto it. The moment when I made tiiis virtuous 
decision was the happiest I had at that time ever felt: 
my mind^ seemed suddenly relieved from an oppressive 
w^eight ; my whole fraitae glowed with new life ; and 
the consciousness of courageous integrity elevated me 
so much In my own opinion, that titles, and rank, and 
fortune appeared as nothing in my estimation. I rang 
my bell eagerly, and ordered that Christy O'Donoghoe 
should be immediately sent for. Tin servant went 
instancy; but it seemed to me an immoderately long 
time before Christy arrived. I walked up and down the 
room impatiently ; and at last threw myself at full length 
upon the sofa : the servant returned. 
**The smith is below in the hall, my lord." 
'* Show him up." — ^He was shown up into the ante^ 
chamber. 

" The smith is at the door, my lord." 
** Show him in, cannot you ? What detains him I" 
** My brogues, my lord ! I'd be afraid to come in with 
•em on the carpet." Saving this, Christy came in, step- 
ping fearfully, astonished to find himself in a splendid 
drawing-room. 

"Were you never in this room before, Christy 1** 
eaid L 

" Never, my lord, plase yotir honour, barring the da/ 
I mended the bolt." 

" It is a fine room, is not it, Christy V 
** Troth, it is the finest ever I see, sure enough.'^ 
G3 
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^How i^iookl you like ta hare sodi a room of yocar 

own, ClMriBtyr' 

''Is it I, plase your hcmoiir!" replied he, laugiung; 
" what should I do with the like t" 

** How should you feel if you were master of this 
grreat castle 1" 

" It's a poor figure I should make, to be siHre,** said he, 
turmng his head oyer his shoulder towards the door, and 
resting upon the lock : '' I'd rather be at the forge by a 
great dale.^^ 

" Are you sure of that, Christy 1 Should not you like 
to be able to Mve without working any more, and to hare 
horses and servants of your own ?" 

** What would 1 do with them, plase your honour, I 
fliat hare never been used to them t sure they'd all lai^ 
at me, and I'd not be the better oHhat, no more than of 
having nothing to do ; I that have been always used to 
€he work, what should I do all the da^ without it ? But 
sure, my lord," continued he, changing his voice to a 
more serious tone, *' the horse that I shod yesterday f<Nr 
your honour did not go lame, did he 1" 

" The horse is very well shod, I believe ; 1 have not 
ridden him since : I know nothing of the matter." 

'* Because I was thinking, maybe, it was that made 
your honour s^id for me up in the hurry — I was afeard 
I'd find your honour mad wkh me ; and I'd be very sorry 
to disoblige you, my lord; and I'm glad to see your 
Itonour looking so well after all the trouble you've beea 
put to by them ntbHes, the villains^ to be consorting 
against you under-ground. But, thanks be to God, you 
have 'em all in jail now. 1 thought my mother would 
have died of the fright she took, when tiie report came 
that Ody was one of them. I told her there could not bo 
BO truth in it at all, but she would not nund me : it would 
Ibe a strange unnatural thing, indeed, of any belonging 
to her to be plotting against your honour. I knew Ody 
eould not be in it, and be a brother of nkne ; and that's 
what I kept saying all the time ; but she never heeded 
me: for, your honour knows, when the women are 
Mghted, and have taken a thing into their heads, you 
ean't asy get it out again." * 

"Very true: but to return to what I was saying, 
shotdd not you Hke to change places with me, if you 
eould V 

^ Your hcMioiBr, my lord,, is a very happy janttemaxv 
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And a very good iantleman, there's no doubl, and tbere's 
few but would be proud to be like you in any thinff 
at all." 

" Thank you for that compliment. But now, in plain 
English, as to yourself, would you like to be in my place 
— ^to change places with me 1" 

" In your honour's place — ^I ! I would not, my lord ; 
and that's the truth, now," said he, decidedly. " I would 
not : no offence — your honoiu: bid me to speak the truth ; 
for I've all I want in the world, a good mother, and si 
good wife, and good childer, and a reasonable good little 
cabin, and my little pratees, and the grazing of the cow, 
and work enough always, and not called on to slave, and 
I get my health, thank God for all ; and what more could 
I have if I should be made a lord to-morrow t Sure, 
my good woman would never make a lady ; and what 
should I do with herl I'd be grieved to see her the 
laUghing-stock of high and low, besides being tfie same 
myself, and my boy after me. That would never answer 
for me ; so 1 am not like them that would overturn all 
to get uppermost ; I never had any hand, art, or part in 
a thing or the kind ; I always thought and knew I was 
best as I am ; not but what, if I was to change with any, 
it is with you, my lord, I would be proud to change ; 
because if I was to be a jantleman at all, I'd wish to be 
of a raal good otdd family born." 

" You are then what you wish to be," said I. 

" Och !" said he, laughing and scratching his head» 
" your honour's jesting me about them kings of Ireland^ 
that they say the O'Donoghoes was once : but that's what 
i never think on, that's all idle talk fqr the like of 'me, for 
sure that's a long time ago, and what use going back to 
it ? One might as well be going back to Adam, that was 
the father of aU, but which makes no differ now " 

*' But you do not understand me," interrupted I; "I 
am not going back to the kings of Ireland : I mean to 
tell you, that you were bom a gentleman-^nay, I am 
perfectly serious ; listen to me." 

" I do, plase your honour, though it is mocking me I 
know you are ; I wo^d be sorry not to take a joke as 
weir as another." 

" This is no joke ; I repeat that I am serious. You 
are not only a gentleman, but a nobleman : to you this 
castle and this great estate belong, and to you they shaH 
be surrendered." 04 
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He stood astonished; and his eyes, opening wide, 
showed a great circle of white in his black face. 

"Eh!" cried he, drawing that long breath which 
astonishment had suf^ressed. " But how can this be 1" 

"Your mother can explain better than I can: your 
mother, did I say 1 she is not your mother ; Lady Glen- 
thorn was your mother." 

" 1 canH understand it at all — ^I can't understand it at all. 
Ill lave it all to your honour," said he, making a motion 
with his hands, as if to throw from him the trouble of 
comprehending it. 

" Did you never hear of such a thmg as a child's being 
changed at nurse V 

" 1 did, plase your honour ; but my mother would never 
do the like, I'll answer for her, any way ; and them that 
said any thing of the kind belied her ; and don't be be- 
lieving them, my lord." 

" But Ellinor was the person who told me this secret." 

" Was she so ? Oh, she must have been draaming ; she 
was always too good a mother to me to have served me 
so. But," added he, struggling to^ clear his intellects, 
" you say it's not my mother she is ; but whose mother 
is she then ? Can it be that she is yours 1 'tis not pos- 
sible to think such a great lord was the son of such as 
her, to look at you both : and was you the son of my 
father Johnny O'Donoghoe % How is that again r' 

He rubbed his forehead ; and I could scarcely forbear 
laughing at his odd perplexity, though the subject was 
of such serious importance. When he clearly under- 
stood the case, and thoroughly believed the truth, he did 
not seem elated by this sudden change of fortune; he ^ 
really thought more of me than of himself. 

" Well, I'll tell you what you will do then," continued 
he, after a pause of deep reflection ; " say nothing to 
nobody, but just keep asy on, even as we are. Don't 
let there be any surrendering at all, and I'll speak to my 
mother, that is, Ellinor O'Donoghoe, and settle it so ; 
and let it be so settled, in the name of God, and no more 
about it : and none need never be the wiser ; 'tis so best 
for all. A good day to your honour, and I'll go shoe the 
mare." * 

" Stay," said I ; " you may hereafter repent of this 
sudden determination. I insist upon your taking fbur- 
and-twenty hours — ^no, that would be too little — take a * 
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month to consider of it cooHy, and then let me know 
your final determination." 

" Oh ! plase your honour, I will say the same then as 
now. It would be a poor thing indeed of me, after all 
you done for me and mine, to be putting you to more 
trouble. It would be a poor thing of me to forget how 
you liked to have lost your life all along with me at the 
time of the 'ruction. No, I'll not take the fortin from 
you, anyhow." 

" Put gratitude to me Out of the question," said I. 
" Far be it from me to take advantage of your affection- 
ate temper. I do not consider you as under any obliga- 
tions to me ; nor will I be paid for doing justice." 

"Sure enough, your honour desarved to be bom a 
gentleman," said Christy. 

"At least I have been bred a gentleman," said I. 
" Let me see you again this day month, and not till then." 

" You shall not—that is, you shall, plase your honour : 
but for fear any one would suspect any thing, I'd best go 
shoe the mare, anyway." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"What riclies give us, let us then inquire— 
Meat, ftre, and clothes— What more ?— Meat, clothes, and fire.** 

The philosophy we learn from books makes but a faint 
impression upon the mind, in comparison with that which 
we are taught by our own experience : and we some- 
times feel surprised to find that what we have been 
taught as maxims of morality prove true in real hfe. 
After having had, for many years, the fullest opportuni- 
ties of judging of the value of riches, when I reflected 
upon my past life, I perceived that their power of con- 
ferring happiness is limited, nearly as the philosophic 
poet describes ; that^ the changes and modifications 
of luxury nmst, in th^um of actual physical enjoyment, 
be reduced to a few elementary pleasures, of which the 
industrious poor can obtain their share ; a small share, 
perhaps ; but then it is enjoyed with a zest that makes 
it equal in value, perhaps, to the largest portion offered 
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to the sa ed palate of ennm. These tniths are as <AI 
as the world ; but they appeared quite new to me when 
I discovered them by my own experience. 

Diuring the month which I had allowed to my foster- 
brother for reflection, I had leisure to i^bilosophize, and 
my understanding made a rapid progress. I foresaw 
the probabihty of Christy's deciding to become Earl of 
Glenthom ; notwithstanding that his good sense had so 
clearly demonstrated to him in theory, that, with his 
education and habits, he must be happier working in his 
forge than he could be as lord of Glenthom Castle. I 
was not dismayed by the idea of losing my wealth and 
rank ; I was pleased with myself for my honest conduct, 
and conscious of a degree of pleasure from my own 
approbation, superior to what my riches had ever pro- 
cured. 

The day appointed for Christy's inal determinati<m 
arrived. I knew by the first motion of his shoulder as 
he came into the room what his decision would be. 

"Well, Christy," said I, "you will be Earl of Glen- 
thorn, I perceive. You are glad now that I did not take 
ou at your word^ and that I gave you a month's time 

r consideration." 

" Your honour was always considerate ; but if Pd wish 
now to be changing my mind," said he, hesitating, and 
shifting from leg to leg, " it is not iqpon my own account, 
any way, but upon my son Johnny's." 

" My good friend," said I, " no apology is necessary. 
I should be very unjust if I were offended by your de^ 
cision, and very mean if, after the declsurations I have 
made, I could, for an instant, hesitate to restore to you 
that property which it is your right and your choice to 
reclaim." 

Christy made a low bow, and seemed much aft a loss 
what he was to say next. 

" I hope," continued I, " that you lyill be as happy when 
you are Earl of Glenthom as you have been as Christy 
O'Donoghoe." 

"Maybe not, plase your honour; but I trust my 
ehilder will be happy after me ; and it's them and my 
wife I'm thinking of, as in duty Mbnd. But it is hard 
your honour should be astray ior want of the fortin 
you've been bred to ; and this weighs with me grea^ 
on the other side. If your honour could live on here, 
fund fiSuure with u»tBv^ I see your honour's displeaaed 
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at my naming Mo/.n It Was my wife thought o' that; I 
knew it could not do. But then, what I think is, that 
your honour should name what you would be pleased to 
keep to Uve upon : for, to be sure, you have a right to 
live as a gentleman, that have always lived as one, as 
everybody knows, and none better than I. Would your 
honour be so kind, then, as just to put down on a bit of 
paper what you'd wish to keep ; and that same, whatever 
it is, none shall touch but yourself; and I would not own 
a child for mine that would begrudge it you. I'll step 
down and wait below while your honour writes what 
you plase." 

The generosity of this man touched me to the heart. 
I accepted from him three hundred a year; and re- 
quested that the annuity I allowed to the unfortunate 
Lady Glenthorn might be continued; that the house 
which I had built for EUinor, and the land belonging to 
it, might be secured to her rent-free for life ; and that 
all my debts should be paid. I recommended Mr. M^Leod 
in the strongest manner, as an agent whose abilities and 
integrity would be to him an invaluable treasure. 

Christy, when I gave him the paper on which I had 
stated these requests, took a pen instantly, and would 
have signed his name without reading it ; but to this I 
absolutely objected. 

" Well then," said he, " I'll take it home, and read it 
over, and take time, as you desire, to consider. There's 
no danger of my changing my mind about this : I hope 
your honour can't think there is." 

The next day, on returning it to me, he observed that 
it was making very little of nim to put down only such 
a trifle ; and he pressed me to make the hundreds thou- 
sands. This I refused. 

" But I hope your honour won't object to what I am 
going to propose. Is not there a house in London? 
and is not there another in England, in the country 1 
and, sure, I and mine cant live there and here and every- 
where at once : if you'd just condescend to occupy one 
of them, you'd do me a great pleasure, and a great sar- 
vice too ; for every thing would be right instead of going 
wrong, as it might und«j an agent, and me at a distance, 
that does not know well how to manage such great es- 
tates. I hope you'll not refuse me that, if it's only to 
show me I don't lose your honour's ffood-will. 

The offer was made with so much earnestness, and 
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evem deMcaey, that I could not abruptly refiise it at fte 
moment, though one of these magnificent houses could 
be of no use to me with an income of 300^. per annum. 

" As to the annuity," continued Christy, " that shall 
he paid as punctual as the day : Mr. M^Leod wiH pay it ; 
and he shall have it all setUed right, and put upon a 
stamp, by the lawyers, in case any thing should happen 
me. Then, as to EUinor, sure, she is my mother, for I 
never can think of her any other way ; and, except 
in that single article of changing me at nurse, waa 
always the best of mothers to me. And even that same 
trick she played me, though very wicked, to be sure, 
was very nat'ral— ay, very naVral — to prefar her own 
flesh and blood if she could : and no one could be nM>re 
sorry for the wrong she did me than she is now : there 
She is crjring at home, ready to break her heart : but, as 
I tell her, there's no use in repenting a thing when once 
ft is done ; and as I forgive her, none can ever bring it 
up against her : and as to the house and farm, she shaM 
surely have that, and shall never want for any thing. 
So I hope your honour's mind will be asy on that matter ; 
and whatever else you recollect to wi^^ i^ shall be 
done, if in my power." 

It is with pleasure that I recollect and record all these 
instances of goodness of heart in poor Christy, which, 
notwithstanding the odd mixture of absurdity and sense 
in his language and ideas, will, I make no doubt, please 
my readers, though they cannot affect them as much as 
they affected me. 

I now prepared for my departure from Glenttiom 
Castle, never more to return. To spare me from un- 
necessary mortification, Christy had the wonderful self- 
command to keep the secret faithfully, so that none of 
the people in the neighbourhood, nor even my servants, 
had the slightest idea of the truth. Having long ta&eid 
of retmning to England, the preparations for ray jour- 
ney excited no surprise. Every tiding went o*i as usual, 
except that Christy, instead of being at the forge, was 
ahnost every day at the whiskey-shop. 

I thought it proper to speak openly of my affairs to 
Mr. M*Leod : he was the only j^rson who could make 
out a correct list of my debts. Besides, I wished to re- 
commend him as agent to the future earl, to whom an 
honest and able agent would be peculiarly necessary. 
Ignorant as he was both of the world and of business ; 
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Imd btifttnteded, as he miist ptoMaiy be^ en his ^Ge«9 
kUm to Ms estate, by a herd of iruigar and designing 
ftatterera. 

Albeit not easily mored to surprise, Mr. M'Leod really 
did, for an instant, look astonished, when I informed him 
that Christy O'Donoghoe was Earl of Glenthom. But 
I must resolve not to stop to describe the astonishmeat 
that each individual showed upon this occasion, else I 
shall never have finished my story. 

It was settled that Mr. M'Leod should continue agent ; 
and, for his credit, I must c^serve that, after he waa 
fiiade acquainted with my loss of rank atnd fortune, he 
treated me with infinitely more rei^)ect and regard than 
he had eve^ shown tae while he considered me only as 
his employer. Gur accounts were soon settled; and 
When this was done, and tiiey were all regularly signed, 
Mr. M*Leod came up to me, and, in a low voice of great 
emotion, said, '' I am not a man of professions ; but 
when I say I am a man's friend, I hope I shall ever be 
found to be so, as far as can be in my power : and I can- 
not but esteem and admire the man who has acted so 
ndbly as you have done." 

M'Leod wrung my hand as he iqpoke, and ^e tears 
stood in his eyes. I knew that the feeling must indeed 
be strong which could extort from him even these few 
words of praise, and this simple profession of regard ; 
■but I did not know, till long afterward, the full warmth of 
his affections and energy of his friendship. The very 
next day, unfortunately for me, he was obliged to go to 
Scotland, to his mother, who was dying : and at this 
time I saw no more of him. 

In due legal form I now made a surrender of all 
claim upon the hereditary property of the Earl of Glen- 
thom, and every thing was in readiness for my journey. 
During this time poor Ellinor never appeared at the 
castle. I went to see her, to comfort her about my going 
away; but she was silent, and seemingly sullen, and 
would not be comforted* 

" I've enough to grieve me," said she : " I know what 
will be the end of all; I see it as plain as if you'd told 
me. There's no hiding nothing from a mother: no, 
there's no use in striving to comfort me." Every 
method which I tried to console her seemed to grieve 
her mo]re. 

The day before that which was fixed for my depar* 
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ore, I sent to desire to see her. This request I had 
repeatedly made ; but she had, from day to day, excused 
herself, saying that she was miwell, and that she would 
be up on the morrow. At last she came ; and though but 
a few days had elapsed since I had seen her, she was so 
changed in her appearance that I was shocked the mo- 
ment 1 beheld her countenance. 

" You don't look well, EUinor," said I : " sit down.** 

** No matter whether I sit or stand," said she, calmly; 
" I am not long for this world: I won't live long after 
you are gone, that's one comfort." 

Her eyes were fixed and tearless ; and there was a 
dead unnatural tranquillity in her manner. 

" They are making a wonderful great noise nailing up 
the boxes, and I seen them cording the trunks as I came 
through the hall. I asked them, could I be of any use : 
but they said I could be of none, and that's true ; for, 
when I put my hand to the cord to pull it, I had no more 
strength than an infant. It was seven-and-twenty years 
last Midsummer-day since I first had you an infant in 
my arms. I was strong enough then, and you was a 
sweet babby . Had I seen that time all that would come 
to pass this day ! But that's over now. I have done a 
wicked thing ; but I'll send for Father Murphy, and get 
absolution before I die." 

She sighed deeply, then went on speaking more 
quickly. 

" But I can do nothing until you go. What time will 
you go in the morning, dear ? It's better go early. Is 
It in the coach you'll go t I see it in the yard. But I. 
thought you must leave the coach, with all the rest, to 
the rightful heir. But my head's not clear about it all, 
I believe — ^and no matter." 

Her ideas rambled from one subject to another in an 
unconnected manner. I endeavoured in vain to recall 
her understanding by speaking of her own immediate in- 
terests ; of the housQ that was secured to her for life ; 
and of the promise that had been made me, that she 
should never want for any things and that she should be 
treated with all possible kindness. She seemed to Usten 
to me ; but showed that she did not comprehend what 
I said, by her answers ; and, at every pause I made, she 
repeated the same question — 

" What time will you go in the morning, dear t" 

'At last \ touched her feelings, and she recovered her 
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Intellect, when I suddenly asked if she would accom. 
pany me to England the next morning. 

" Av, that I will," cried she, " go with you through 
the wide world." 

She burst into tearo, and wept bitterly for some time 

" Ah ! now I feel right again," said she ; " this is what 
I wanted ; but could not cry this many a day — never 
since the word came to me that you was going, and all 
was lost." 

I assured her that I now expected to be happier than 
I had ever been. 

" Oh !" cried she : " and have you never been happy 
all this time 1 What a foUy it was for me, then, to do 
so wicked a thing ! and all my comfort was, the think- 
ing you was happy, dear. And what will become of 
you now ? And is it on foot you'll go 1" 

Her thoughts rambled again. 

" Whatever way I go, you shall go with me," said I. 
•* You are my mother ; and now that your son has done 
what he knows to be honest and just, he will prosper in 
the world, and will be truly happy ; and so may you be 
happy, now that you have nothing more to conceal." 

She shook her head. 

'* It^s too late," said she, " quite too late. I often told 
Christy I would die before you left this place, dear ; and 
so I wUl, you will see. God bless you ! God bless you ! 
and pray to him to forgive me ! None that could know 
what I've gone through would ever do the like ;• no, not 
for their own child, was he even such as you, and that 
would be hard to find. God bless you, dear ; I shall 
never see you more ! The hand of death is upon me-— 
Crod for ever bless you, dear !" 

She died that night ; and I lost in her the only human 
being who had ever shown me warm, disinterested af- 
fection. Her death delayed for a few days my depart- 
ure from Glenthom Castle. I staid to see her laid in 
the grave. Her funeral was followed by crowds of 
people : by many, from the general habit of attending 
funerals ; by many, who wished to pay their court to 
me, in showing respect to the memoiy of my nurse. 

When the prayers over the dead were ended, and the 
grave closed, just as the crowd were about to disperse, 
I stood up on a monument belonging to the Glenthom 
family ; and the moment it was observed that I wished 
to adclress the multitude, the moving waves were stilled. 
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and there was a dead silence. Every eye was fixed 
upon me with eager expectation. It was the first time 
in my life that I had ever spoken before numbers; but 
as I was certain that I had something to say, and quite 
indifferent about the manner, words came without diffi- 
culty. Amazement appeared in every face when I de- 
clared myself to be the son of the poor woman whom we 
had just interred. And when I pointed to ttie real Earl of 
Glenthorn, and when I declared that I relinquished to 
him his hereditary title and lawful property, my auditors 
looked alternately at me and at my foster-brother, seem- 
ing to think it impossible that a man with face and hands 
so black as Christy's usually were known to be could 
become an earl. 

When I concluded my narrative, and paused, the 
silence still continued ; all seemed held in mute astonish- 
ment. 

" And now, my good friends," continued I, "let me bid 
you farewell ; probably you will never see or hear of 
me more ; but whether he be rich or poor, or high or low- 
bom, every honest man must wish to leave behind him a 
fair character. Therefore, when I am gone, and, as it 
were, dead to you, speak of me, not as of an impostor, 
who long assumed a name and enjoyed a fortune that was 
not his own ; but remember that I was bred to believe 
myself heir to a great estate, and that, after having lived 
tiU the age of seven-and-twenty in every kind of luxury, 
I voluntarily gave up the fortune I eiyoyed, the moment 
I discovered that it was not justly mine." 

" That you did, indeed," interrupted Christy ; " and of 
that I am ready to bear witness for you in this world 
and in the next. God bless and prosper you wherever 
you go ! and sure enough he will, for he cannot do 
other than prosper one that deserves it so well. I 
never should have known a sentence of the secret," 
continued he, addressing his neighbours, '* if it had not 
been for his generosity to tell it me ; and even had 1 
found it out by any maracle, where would have been the 
gain of that to me 1 for you know he could, had he been 
so inclined, have kept me out of all by the law- — ay, 
baffled me on till my heart was sick, and till my little 
substance was wasted, and my bones rotten in the 
ground ; but God^s blessing be upon him ! he -s an honest 
man, and done that which many a lord in his place would 
not have done; but a good conscience is a kingdom 

itself, and that he cannot but have, wherever he goes 
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•**-aiid all which grieves me is that he is going away 
from us. If he'd be prevailed with by me, he'd stay 
where he is, and we'd share and share alike ; but he's 
too proud for that — and no wonder — ^he has a right to 
be proud; for no matter who was his mother, he'll live 
and die a gentleman, every inch of him. Any man. 
you see, may be made a lord ; but a gentleman a man 
must make himself. And yourselves can witness, has 
not he reigned over us like a gentleman, and a raal gen- 
tleman ; and shown mercy to the poor, and done justice 
to ail, as well as to me 1 and did not he take me by the 
hand when I was persecuted, and none else in the wide 
world to befrind me ; and did not he stand up for me 
against the tyrants that had the sway then ; ay, and did 
not he put himself to trouble, day and night, go riding 
here and there, and spaking and writing for me 1 Well, 
as they say, he loves his ease, and that's the worst can be 
said of him ; he took aU this pains for a poor man, and had 
like to have lost his life by it. And now, wherever he is 
and whatever, can I help loving and praying folr him? 
or could you t And since you will go," added he, turn- 
ing to me with tears in his eyes, " take with you the 
blessings of the poor, which, they say, carry a man 
straight to heaven, if any thing can." 

The surrounding crowd joined with one voice in ap- 
plauding this speech : " It is he that has said what we 
all think," cried they, following me with acclamations to 
the castle. When they saw the chaise at the door which 
was to carry me away, their acclamations suddenly 
ceased : " But is he going! — But can't he stay 1 — ^And is 
he going this minute ? troth it's a pity, and a great pity !" 

Again and again these honest people insisted upon 
taking leave of me, and I could not force myself away 
without difficulty. They walked on beside my carriage, 
Christy at their head ; and in this species of triumph, 
melancholy indeed, but grateful to my heart, I quitted 
Glenthom Castle, passed through that park which was 
no longer mine, and at the verge of the county shook 
hands for the last time with these affectionate and gen- 
erous people. I then bade my postillion drive on fast ; 
and I never looked back, never once cast a lingering 
look at all I left behind. I felt proud of having executed 
my purpose, and conscious I had not the insignificant, 
inefficient character that had formerly disgraced me. 
As to the future I had not distinctly arranged ray plans, 
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nor was mr mind during the remainder of the day su^ 
ficiently tranquil for reflection. I felt like one in a 
dream, and cooM scarcely persuade myself of the 
reality of the events that had succeeded each other 
with such astonishing rapidity. At ni^ht I stopped at an 
inn where I was not known ; and havmg no attendants 
or equipage to command respect from hostlers, waiters* 
and inn-keepers, I was made immediately sensible of 
the reality, at least, of the change in my fortune ; but I 
was not mortified — ^I felt only as if I were travelling in- 
cognito. And I contrived to go to bed without a valet- 
de-chambre, and slept soundly, for I had earned a>eound 
sleep by exertion both of body ancl nund. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In the morning I awoke with a confused notion that 
something extraordinary had happened; but it was a 
good while before I recollected myself sufficiently to be 
perfectly sensible of the absolute and irrevocable change 
m my circumstances. An inn may not appear the 
best possible place for meditation, especially if the 
moralizer's bedchamber be next the ysurd where car- 
riages roll and hostlers swear perpetually; yet, so 
situated, I, this morning as I lay awake ip my bed, 
thought so abstractedly and attentively that I heard 
neither wheels nor hostlers. I reviewed the whole 
of my past life ; I regretted bitterly my extravagance^ 
my dissipation, my waste of time ; I considered how 
small a share of enjoyment my wealth had procured 
either for myself or others ; how little advantage I had 
derived from my education, and from all my opportimi- 
ties of acquiring knowledge. It had been in my power 
to associate with persons of the highest talents, and of 
the best information in the British dominions; yet I had 
devoted my youth to loungers, and gamesters, and epi* 
cures, and knew that scarcely a trace of my existence 
remained in the minds of those selfish beings who once 
called themselves my friends. I wished that I could 
live my life over again ; and I felt that, were it in my 
power, I should live in a manner very different firom 
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that in which I had fooled away existence. In the 
midst of my self-reproaches, however, I had some con- 
solation in the idea that I had never been guilty of any 
base or dishonourable action. I recollected with satis- 
faction my behaviour to Lady Glenthom when I dis- 
covered her misconduct; I recollected that I had always 
shown gratitude to poor EUinor for her kindness ; I re- 
collected with pleasure that when trusted with power 
I had not used it t3rrannically. My exertions in favour 
of my foster-brother, when he was oppressed, I remem- 
bered with much satisfaction ; and the steadiness with 
which I behaved when a conspiracy was formed against 
my life gave me confidence in my own courage ; and 
after having sacrificed my vast possessions to a sense 
of justice, no mortal could doubt my integrity : so that 
upon the whole, notwithstanding my past follies, I had a 
tolerably good opinion of myself, or rather good hopes 
for the future. 1 was certain that there was more in me 
than the world had seen ; and I was ambitious of prov- 
ing ttfat I had some personal merit, independent of the 
adventitious circumstances of rank and fortune. But 
how was I to distinguish myself? 

Just as I came to this difficult question, the chamber- 
maid interrupted my revery, by warning me in a shrill 
voice that it was very late, and that she had called me 
above two hours before. 

" Where's my man 1 send up my man. O ! I beg your 
pardon — ^nothing at all : only, my good girl, I should be 
obliged to you if you could let me have a little warm 
water, that I may shave myself." 

It was new and rather strange to me to be without 
attendants ; but I found that when I was forced to it, I 
could do things admirably well for myself, that I had 
never suspected I could perform without assistance. 
After I had travelled two days without servants, how I 
had travelled with them was the wonder. I once caught 
myself saying of myself, " That careless blockhead has 
forgot my nightcap." For some tiitie I was liable to 
make odd blunders about my own identity ; I was apt to 
mistake between my old and my new habits, so that 
when I spoke in the tone and imperative mode in which 
Lord Glenthorn had been habituated to speak, people 
stared at me as if I was mad, and I, in my turn, was 
frequently astonished by their astonishment, and per- 
plexed by their ease of behaviour in my presence^ 
35 
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Upon my arrival in Dublin, I went to a small lodging 
which Mr. M'Leod had recommended to me ; it was such 
as suited my reduced finances ; but, at first view, it was 
not much to my taste ; however, I ate with a good appe- 
tite my very frugal supper, upon a little table, covered 
with a little table-cloth, on which I could not wipe my 
mouth without stooping low. The mistress of the 
house, a north-country woman, was so condescending 
as to blow my fire, remaridng, at the same time, that ' 
coals were a very scarce article; she begged to know 
whether 1 would choose a fire in my bed-room, and 
what quantity of coals she should lay in ; she added 
many questions about boarding, and small-beer, and tea, 
and sugar, and butter, and blankets, and sheets, and 
washerwomen, which almost overwhelmed my spirits. 

'* And must I think of aU these things for myself V^ said 
I, in a lamentable tone, and I suppose with a most deplor- 
able length of face, for the woman could not refrain from 
laughing : as she left the room, I heard her exclaim, 
" Lord help him ! he looks as much astray as if h6 waa 
just new from the Isle of Skye." 

The cares of hfe were coming fast upon me, and I was 
terrified by the idea of a host of petty evils ; I sat ru- 
minating, with my feet upon the bars of the grate, tiU 
past midnight, when my landlady, who seemed to think 
it incumbent upon her to supply me with common sense 
came to inform me that there was a good fire burning to 
waste in the bed-room, and that I should find myself a 
deal better there than sitting over the cinders. I suffered 
myself to be removed to the bed-chamber, and again 
established my feet upon the upper bar of the grate. 

" Lack ! sir, you'll bum your boots," said my careful 
landlady; who, after bidding me good-night, put her 
head back into the room, to beg I would be sure to rake 
the fire, and throw up the ashes safe, before I went to 
bed. * Left to my own meditations, I confess I did feel 
rather forlorn. I reflected upon my helplessness in all 
the common business of life ; and the more I considered 
that I was totally unfit for any employment or profes- 
sion by which I could either earn money or distinguish 
myself, the deeper became my despondency. I passed 
a sleepless niffht, vainly regretting the time that nevei 
could be recalled. 

In the morning, my landlady gave me some letterst 
which had been forwarded for me from Glenthorn Castle \ 
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the direction to the Earl of Glenthom scratched out, and 
in its place inserted my new address, " C. 0*Donogkoe^ 
JEsq,j No, 6 Duke-street f Dublin,^^ I remember, I held 
the letters in my hand contemplating the direction for 
some minutes, and at length read it aloud repeatedly, 
to my landlady's infinite amusement :^she knew no- 
thing of my history, and seemed in doubt whether to 
think me extremely isilly or mad. One of my letters 

was from Lord Y , an Irish nobleman, with whom I 

was not personally acquainted, but for whose amiable 
character and literary reputation I had always, even 
during my days of dissipation, peculiar respect. He 
wrote to me to make inquiries respecting the character 
of a Mr. Lyddell, who had just proposed himself as tutor 
to the son of one of his friends. Mr. Lyddell had 
formerly been my favourite tutor, the man who had en- 
couraged me in every species of ignorance and idleness. 
In my present state of mind I was not disposed to 
speak favourably of this gentleman ; and I resolved that 
I would not be instrumental in placing another young 
nobleman under his guidance. I wrote an explicit, in- 
dignant, and I wiU say eloquent letter, upon this occa- 
sion ; but when I came to the signature, I felt a repug- 
nance to signing myself C, O'Donoghoe, and I recol- 
lected, that as my history could not yet be public, Lord 

Y would be puzzled by this strange name, and would 

be unable to comprehend this answer to his letter. I 
therefore determined to wait upon his lordship, and to 
make my explanations in person: besides my other 
reasons for determining on this visit, I had a strong 
desire to become personally acquainted with a noble- 
man of whom I had heard so much. His lordship's 
porter was not quite so insolent as some of his brethren ; 
and though I <hd not come in a showy equipage, and 
though I had no laced footman to enforce my rights, I 
gained admission. I passed through a gallery of fine 
statues, to a magnificent library, which I admired 
till the master of the house appeared, and from that 
moment he commanded, or rather captivated, my atten- 
tion. 

Lord Y was at this time an elderly gentleman. 

In his address there was a becoming mixture of ease 
and dignity ; he was not what the French call manier^ ; 
his politeness was not of any particular school, but 
founded on those general principles of good taste, good 

Vol. VI.— H 
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sense, and good nature wkich must suoeeed in all tunes^ 
places, and seasons. His desire to please eridently 
arose not from vanity but benevolence . In his conversa- 
tion there was neither the pedantry of a recluse, nor Hie 
coxcombry of a man of the world : his knowledge was 
select ; his wit without effort, the play of a cultivated 
imagination : the happiness of his expressions did not 
seem the result of care, and his allusions were at once 
so apposite and elegant as to charm both the learned 
and the unlearned : all he said was sufficiently clear and 
just to strike every person of plain sense and natural 
feeling, while to the man of literature it had often a 
further power to please, by its less obvious meanine. 

Lord Y 's superiority never depressed those with 

whom he conversed ; on the contrary, they felt them- 
selves raised by the magic of politeness to his level ; 
instead of being compelled to pay tribute, they seemed 
invited to share his intellectual dominion, and to enjoy 
with him the delightful pre-eminence of genius and 
virtue. 

I shall be forgiven for pausing in my own insignificant 
story, to dwell on the noble character of a depar:ed 
friend. That he permitted me to call him my friend I 
think the greatest honour of my life. But let me, if 1 
can, go on regularly with my narrative. 

Lord Y took it for granted, during our first half- 

hour's conversation, that he was speaking to the Earl of 
Glenthom : he thanked me with much warmth for 
putting him on his guard against the character of Mr. 
Lyddell ; and his lordship was also pleased to thank me 
for making him ac^iuainted, as he said, with my own 
character ; for convincing him how ill it had been ap- 
preciated by those who imagined that wealth and tine 
were the only distinctions which the Earl of Glenthom 
might claim. This comphment went nearer to my 
heart than Lord Y could guess. 

" My character," said I, " since your lordship en- 
courages me to speak of myself with freedom, — ^my 
character has, I hope, been much changed and improved 
by circumstances ; and perhaps those which might at 
present be deemed the most unfortunate may ultimately 
prove of the greatest adirantage, by urging me to'exer- 
tion. Your lordship is not aware of what I allude to ; 
a late event in my singular history," continued I, taking 
up the newspapers which lagron his library table — 
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••my singpilar history has not yet, I fancy^ got mto 
the public newspapers. Perhaps you will hear it most 
favourably from myself " 

Lord Y was poUtery, Hnevolently attentive, while 

I related to him the sudden and singular change in my 
fortune : when I gave an account of the manner in which 
I bad conducted myself alter the discovery of my birth, 
tears of generous feeling filled his eyes ; he laid his hand, 
upon mine when I paused—^ 

" Whatever you have lost," said he, " you have gained 
a friend. Do not be surprised," continued he, " by this 
sudden declaration. Before I saw you this morning, 
your real character was better known to me than you 
miagine. I learned it from a particular friend of 
mine, of whose judgment and abilities I have the high- 
est opinion, Mr. Cecil Devereux ; I saw him just after 
his marriage : and the very evening before they sailed, 
I remember, when Lady Geraldine and he were talking 
of the regret they felt in leaving Ireland, among the 
Mends whom they lamented that they should not see 
again, perhaps for years, you were mentioned with 
peculiar esteem and affection. - They called you their 
generous benefactor, and fully explained to me the 
claim you had to this title — a title which never can be 
lost. But Mr. Devereux was anxious to convince me 
that he was not influenced by the partiality of gratitude 
in his opinion of his benefactor's talents. He repeated 
an assertion, that was supported with much energy by 
^e charming Lady Geraldine, that Lord Glenthorn had 
abilities to be any thinff he pleased ; and the high terms in 
which they spoke of his talents, and the strong proofs 
they adduced of the generosity of his character, excited 
in my mind a warm desire to cultivate his acquaintance ; 
a desire wldch has been considerably increased within 
this last hour. May I hope that the Irish rapidity with 
which I have passed from acquaintance to friendship 
may not shock English habits of reserve ; and may not 
induce you to doubt the sincerity of the man who has 
ventured with so little hesitation or ceremony to de- 
clare himself your friend ?" 

I was so much moved by this unexpected kindness, 
that, though I felt how much more was requisite, I could 
answer only with a bow; and I was glad to make 
my retreat as soon as possible. The very next day 
his lo^rdship returned my visit, to my landlady's irre- 
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corerabla astonishment ; and I had increamng reason to 
regard him with admiration and affecticm. He conT^lced 
me that I had interested him in my concerns, and told 
me I must forgive him if he spoke to me with the 
freedom of a friend : thus I was encouraged to consult 
him respecting my future plans. Plans, indeed, I had 

none regulariy formed ; but Lord Y , by his judicious 

suggestions, settled and directed my ideas without over- 
powering me by the formality of advice. My ambition - 
was excited to deserve his friendship and to accomplish 
his predictions. The profession of the law was that to 
which he advised me to turn my thoughts : he predicted, 
that if for five years I would persevere in appucation to 
the necessary preparatory studies, I should afterward 
distinguish myself at the bar more than I had ever been 
distinguished by the title of Earl of Glenthom. Five 
years of hard labour ! the idea alarmed, but did not 
utterly appal ray imagination; and to {»revent my 
dwellmg upon it too long at the first. Lord Y sud- 
denly changed the conversation ; and, in a playful tone, 
said, " Before you immerse yourself in your studies, I 
must, however, claim some of your time. You must 
permit me to carry you home with me to*day, to intro- 
duce you to two ladies of my acquaintance : thB one 
prudent and old — if a lady can ever be old ; the other 
young, and beautiful, and graceful, and witty, and wise, 
and reasonable. One of these ladies is much prepos- 
sessed in your favour; the other strongly prejudiced 
against you — for the best of all possible reasons, foe- 
cause she does not know jrou." 

I accepted Lord Y 's invitation ; not a little curious 

to know whether it was the old and prudent, or the 
young, beautiful, graceful, witty, wise, and reasonable 
lady, who was much prepossessed in my favour. Not- 
withstanding my usual indifference to the whole race 
of very agreeable young ladies^ I remember trjring to form 
a picture in my imagination of this all-accomf^hed 
female. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

13pon my arrival at Y House, I found two ladiet 

in the drawing-room, in earnest conversation with Lady 
Y— '— . In their external appearance they were' nearly 
what my friend had described ; except that the beauty 
of the youngest infinitely surpassed my expectations. 
The elegance of her form and the charming expression 
of her countenance struck me with a sort of deUghtful 
surprise, that was quickly succeeded by a most painful 
sensation. 

" Lady Y , give me leave to introduce to you Mr. 

O'Donoghoe." 

Shocked by the sound of my own name, I was ready 
to recoil abashed. The elderly lady turned her eyes 
upon me for an instant, with that indifference with wmch 
we look at an uninteresting stranger. The young lady 
seemed to pity my confusion ; for though so well and 
80 long used to varieties of the highest company, when 
placed in a situation that was new to me I was unac- 
countably disconcerted. " Ah !" thought I, " how differ- 
ently should I be received were I still Earl of Glenthom !" 

I was rather angry with Lord Y for not intro- 
ducing me, as he had promised, to this fair lady ; and 
yet the repetition of my name would have increased my 
vexation. In short, I was unjust, and felt an impatience 

and irritabihty quite unusual to my temper. Lady Y 

addressed some conversation to me, in an obhging man- 
ner, and I did my best to support my part till she left 
me : but my attention was soon distracted by a conversa- 
tion that commenced at another part of the room, be 
tween her and the elderly lady. 

" My dear Lady Y , have you heard the extraor- 

.dinary news ? the most incredible thing that ever was 
heard ? For my part, I cannot believe it yet, though we 
have the intelligence from the best authority. Lord 
Glenthom, that is to say, the person we always called 
Lord Glenthom, tums out to be the son of the Lord 
knows who— they don't mention the name." 

At this speech I was ready to sink into the earths 
Lord Y*-^ — took my anU) and led me into another room. 
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''I bare some cameos,** said he, ''which are fhon^ 
curious ; would you like to look at them 1" 

" Can you conceive it V continued the elderly lady, 
whose voice I still heard, as the folding-doors of the 
room were open. "ChsLiiged at nurse! One bears of such 
things in novels, but, in real life, I absolutely cannot 
believe it. Yet here, in this letter from Lady OrmcA)y, 
tre all the particulars : and a blacksmith is found to be 
Earl of Glenthom, and takes possession of Glenthora 
Castle, and all the estates. And the man is married, to 
Bome vulgarian of course : and Ifb has a son, and may 
have half a hundred, you know ; so there is an end of our 
hopes ; and there is an end too of all my fine schemes 
for CeciUa." 

I felt myself change colour again. " I beUeve," said 

I to Lord Y , " I ought not to hear this. If your 

lordship will give me leave, I will shut the door." 

" No, no," said he, smiling, and stopping me ; " you 
ought to hear, it, for it will do you a great deal of good. 
You know I have undertaken to be your guide, phSoso 
pher, and friend ; so you must let me have my own way • 
and if it should so happen, hear yourself abused patiently 
Is not this a fine bust of Socrates 1" 

Some part of the conversatioh in th^ next room 1 
missed, while his lordship spoke. The next words I 
heard were — 

" But, my dear Lady Y , look at Cecilia. Would 

not any other girl be cast down and miserable in Ce^ 
cilia's place ? yet see how provokingly happy and weU 
she looks." 

" Yes,'* replied Lady Y , " I never saw her appear 

better : but we are not to judge of her by what any other 
f oung lady would be in her place, for I know of none 
at all comparable to Miss Delamere." 

" Miss Delamere !" said I to Lord Y . " Is this 

khe Miss Delamere who is heir at law to—" 

" The Glenthom estate. Yes — do not let the head of 
Socrates fall from your hands," said his lordship, smiling. 

I again lost something that was said in the next rooxp ; 
but I heard the old lady going on with — 

" I only say, my dear, that if the man had been really 
what he was said to be, you could not have donebetter.** 

'' Dearest mother, you cannot be serious," rqp^ed the 
sweetest voice I ever heard. " I am sure that you never 
were in earnest upon this subject : you could cot wiaib 
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IbB to be muted to such a man as Lord Gleothon^ was 
said to be." 

"Why? what was he said to be, my dearl — ^a little 
dissipated, a little extrayagant only : and if he had a for- 
tune to support it, child, what matter!'' pursued the 
mother : " all young men are extravagant nowadays — 
you must take the world as it goes." 

" The lady who married Lord Glenthom, I suppose, 
acted upon that principle, and you see what was the 
consequence." , 

♦* O, my dear, as to her ladyship, it ran in the blood: 
let her have married whom she would, she would have 
done the same : and I am told liOrd Glenthom made an 
incomparably good husband. A cousin of Lady Glen- 
thorn's assured me that she was present one day when 
her ladyship expressed a wish for a gold chain to wear 
round her neck, or braid her hair, I forget for what ; but 
that very ho^ur Lord Glenthom bespoke for her a hun- 
ted yai^ of gold chain, at ten guineas a yard. Another 
time she longed for an Indian shawl, and his lordship 
presented her next day with three dozen real India 
shawls. There's a husband for you, Cecilia !" 

*^ Not for me, mamma," said Cecilia, laughing. 

'* Ah, you are a strange romantic girl, and never will 
be married after all, I fear." 

" Never to a foci, I hope," said Cecilia. 

"Miss Pelamere will, however, allow," said Lady 

y , " that a man may have his follies, without being 

a fool, or wholly unworthy of her esteem ; otherwise, 
what a large portion of mankind she would deprive of 
hope!" 

"As to Lord Glenthom, he was no fool, I promise 
you," continued the mother : " has not he been living 

gradently enough these three years? We have not 
eard of late of any of his extraordinary landaus y 

" But I have been told," said Cecilia, " that he is quite 
uninformed, without any taste for literature, and abso- 
lutely incapable of exertion — a victim to ennui. How 
miserable a woman must be with such a husband !" 

"But," said LadyY , "what could be expected 

firom a young nobleman bred up as Lord Glenthom was ?" 

" Nothing," said Cecilia ; " and that is the very reason 
I never wished to see him." 

" Perhaps Miss Delamere's opinion might be changed 
if she had kno vn himj" said LaSiy Y— -• 
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'^ Ay, for he is a very handsome man, I hare heard,** 
said the mother. " Lady Jocmida Lawler told me so, in 
one of her letters ; and Lady Jocmida was very near 
being married to him herself, I can tell you, for he ad- 
mired her prodigiously." 

" A certain proof that he never would have admired 
me," said Cecilia ; " for two women so opposite in every 
respect no man could have ^oved." 
^ " Lord bless you, child! how little you know of the 
matter ! After all, I dare say, if you had been acquainted 
with him, you mig^t have been in love yourself witt 
Lord Glenthom." 

" Possibly," said Cecilia, " if I had found him the re- 
verse of what he is reported to be." 

Company came in at this instant. Lord Y was? 

called to receive them, and I followed ; glad, at this in- 
stant, that I was not Lord Glenthom. At dinner the 
conversation turned upon general subjects; and Lord 

Y , with polite and friendly attention, drew me out^ 

without seeming to do so, in the kindest manner possible 

I had the pleasure to perceive that Cecilia Delamere 
did not find me a fool. I never, even in the presence 
of Lady Geraldine, exerted myself so much to avoid 
this disgrace. 

After all the company, except Mrs. and Miss Dela- 
mere, were gone. Lord Y called me aside. 

" WiU you pardon," said he, " the means I have taken 
to convince you how much superior you are to the 
opinion that has been commonly formed of Lord Glen- 
thom 1 Will you forgive me iox convincing you that 
when a man has sufficient strength of mind to rely upon 
himself, and sufficient energy to exert his abilities, he 
becomes independent of common report and vulgar 
opinion % He secures the suffrages of the best judges ; 
and they, in time, lead all the rest of the world. WiU 
you permit me now to introduce you to your pradent 
friend and your fair enemy 1 Mrs. Delamere — Miss De- 
lamere — ^give me leave to introduce to you the late Earl 
of Glenthom." 

Of the astonishment in the opening eyes of Mrs. De- 
lamere I have some faint recollection. 1 can never 
forget the crimson blush that instantaneously spread 
over the celestial countenance of Cecilia. She was 
perfectly silent ; but her mother went on talking witti 
increased rapidity. 
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*^Oood heairens! the late Lord Glenthom*. Why, I 
was talkmg— 4)ut he was not in the room." The ladies 
exchanged looks, which seemed to say, ^^ I hope he did 
not hear all we said of him." 

"My dear Lord Y , why did not you tell us this 

before 1 Suppose we had spoken of his lordship, yor 
would have been answerable for all the consequences.*^ 

" Certainly," said Lord Y ^. 

" But, seriously," said the old lady, " have I the ple«i- 
sure to speak to Lord Glenthorn, or have I not 1 1 be- 
lieve I began, unluckily, to talk of a strange story I had 
heard ; but perhaps all this is a mistake, and my country 
correspondent may have been amusing herself at the 
expense of my credulity. I assure you I was not im- 
posed upon ; I never befieved half the story." 

" You may believe the whole of it, madam," said I; 
** the story is perfectly true." 

" O ! my good sir, how sorry I am to hear you say it 
is all true ! And the blacksmith is really Earl of Glen- 
thorn, and has taken possession of the castle, and is 
married, and has a son ! Lord bless me, how unfortunate ! 
Well, I can only sav, sir, I wish, with all my heart, you 
were Earl of Glenthom still." 

After hearing from Lord Y the circumstances of 

what he was pleased to call my generous conduct, Mrs. 
Delamere observed, that I had acted very generously, to 
be sure, but that few in my place would have thought 
themselves bound to give up possession of an estate 
which I had so long been taught to believe was my own. 
To have and to hold, she observed, always went together 
in law ; and she could not help thinking I had done very 
injudiciously and imprudently not to let the law decifle 
for me. 

I was consoled for Mrs. Delamere's reprehensions by 
her daughter's approving countenance. After this visit, 

Lord Y gave me a general invitation to his house, 

where I frequently saw Miss Delamere, and frequently 
compared her with my recollection of Lady Geraldine 
•#»*»«*» Qqq iijj^ Delamere was not so entertaining, but- 
she was more interesting than Lady Geraldine: the 
flashes of her ladyship's wit, though always striking, 
were sometimes dangerous ; Cecilia's wit, though equally 
brilliant, shone with a more pleasing and inoffensive light. 
With as much generosity as Lady Geraldine could show 
in great affairs, she had more forbearance and delicacy 
H 3 
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Of attention on eyery-day occasions. Lady Oerildiiie 
had much pride, and it often gave offence ; Cecilia, per- 
haps, had more pride, but it never appeared except upon 
the defensive : without having less candour, she had less 
occasion for it than Lady Geraldine seemed to have ; 
and Cecilia's temper had more softness and equability. 
Perhaps Cecilia was not so fascinating, but she was 
more attractive. One had the envied art of a{^aring 
to advantage in public — ^the other the more desirable 
power of l^ing hspi^ ki private. I admired Lady Ger- 
aldine long berore I loved her ; I loved CeciUa long be- 
fore I admired her. 

While I possibly could, I called what I felt for Miss 
Delamere only esteem ; but when I found it impossible 
to conceal from myself Uiat I loved, I resolved to avoid 
this charming woman. How happy, thought I, would 
the fortune I once possessed now make me ! but in my 
present circumstances what have I to hope ? Surely my 
friend Lord Y has not shown his usual prudence in ex- 
posing me to such a temptation ; but it is to be supposed 
ne tlunks that the impossibility of my obtaining Miss 
Delamere will prevent my thinking of her, or perhaps 
he depends on the inertness and apathy of my temper. 
Unfortunately for me, my sensibility has increased since 
I have become poor ; for many years, when I was rich, 
and could have married easily, I never wished to mairy, 
and now that I have not enough to support a wife, I im- 
mediately fall desperately in love. 

Again and again I pondered upxm my circumstances : 
three hundred a-year was the amd^t of all my worldly 
possessions; and Miss Delamere was not rich, and 
she had been bred expensively ; for it had never been 
absent from her mother's mind that Cecilia would be 
heiress to the immense Glenthom estate. The present 
posse^or was, however, an excellent Ufe, and he had a 
son.^oiit and healthy, so all these hopes of Mrs. Dela- 
mere's^ were at an end ; and as there was little chance, 
as she s^id (laughing), of persuading her daughter to 
marry Johnny, the young lord and heir-apparent, it was 
now necessary to turn her views elsewhere, and to form 
for CeciUa some suitable alliance. Hank and large fortune 
weje, ill Mrs. Delamere's opinion, indispensable to hap- 
piness. CeciUa's ideas were far mote moderate; but, 
though perfectly disinterested and generous, she was 
not so romantic, or so sUly, as to think of marrying 
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any man withcmt the probabilitj of his being able to 
support her in the society of her equals : nor, eTen if I 
could have thought it possible to prevail upon Miss Dela- 
mere to make an unbecoming and imprudent choice, 
would I have taken advantage of the confidence reposed 

in me by Lord Y , to destroy the happiness of a 

young fnend for whom he evidently had a peat re- 
gard. I resolved to see her no more — and for some 
weeks I kept my resolution ; I refrained from going to 

Y House. I deem this the most virtuous action of 

my life ; it certainly was the most painful sacrifice I ever 

made to a sense of duty. At last, Lord Y came to 

me one morning, and after reproaching me, in a friendly 
manner, for having so long absented myself from his 
house, declared that he would not be satisfied with any 
of those common excuses which might content a mere 
acquaintance ; that his sincere anxiety for my welfare 
gave him a right to expect from me the frankness of a 
friend. It was a relief to my mind to be encouraged in 
this manner. I confessed with entire openness my real 

motive : Lord Y heard me without surprise. 

" It is gratifying to me," said his lordship, " to be con- 
vinced that I was not mistaken in my judgment, either 
of your taste or your integrity; permit me to assure 
you that I foresaw exactly how you would feel, and 
precisely how you would act. There are certain moral 
omens which old experience never fails to interpret 
rightly, and from which unerring prediction* of the fu- 
ture conduct, and consequently of the future fate, of 
individuals may be formed. I hold that we are the 
artificers of our own fortune. If there be any whom 
the gods wish to destroy, these are first deprived of un- 
derstanding; whom the gods wish to favour they first 
endow with integrity, inspire with understanding, and 
animate with activity. Have I not seen integrity in 
you, and shall I not see activity 1 Yes ; that supine* 
ness of temper or habit with which you reproach your- 
self has arisen, believe me, only from want of motive ; 
but you have npw the most powerful of motives, and in 
proportion to your exertions will be your success. In 
our country, you know, the highest oflices of the state 
are open to talents and perseverance ; a man of abiUties 
and application cannot fail to secure independence, and 
obtain distinction. Time and industry are necessary to 
36 
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prepare yaa for the profession to wMch you will here 
after be an honour, and you will courageously submit. 

'—* Time and indnttry, the migbty two, 
Wbioh b''ing oar wiahoa nearer touar Tiewt* 

As to the i)robability that your present wishes may be 
crowned with success, I can judge only from my gen- 
eral knowledge of the views and disposition of the lady 
whom you admire. I know that her views with respect 
to fortune are moderate; and that her disposition and 
excellent understanding will, in the choice of.a husband, 
direct her preference to the essential good qualities, 
and not to the accidental advantages, of the candidates 
for her favour. As to the mother's influence, that will 
necessarily jrield to the daughter's superior judgment. 
Cecilia possesses over her mother that witchcraft of 
gentle manners which in the female sex is always irre- 
sistible, even over violent tempers. Prudential consid- 
erations have a just, though not exclusive, claim to Miss 
Delamere's attention. But her relations, I fancy, could 
find means of providing against any pecuniary embar- 
rassments, if she should think proper to unite herself 
to a man who can be content, as she would be, with a 
competence, and who should have proved himself able, by 
his awn exertions, to maintain his wife in independence. On 
this last condition I must dwell with empnasis, because 
it is indispensable ; and I am convinced that without 
it Miss Delamere's consent, even after she is of age, 
and at liberty to judge for herself, could never be ob* 
tained. You perceive, then, how much depends upon 
your own exertions ; and this is the best hope, and the 
best motive, that I can give to a strong and generous 
mind. Farewell — Persevere and prosper." 

Such was the general purport of what Lord Y * 

said to me ; indeed, I believe that I have repeated his 
very words, for they made a great and ineffaceable im- 
pression upon my mind. From this day I date the com- 
mencement of anew existence. Fired with ambition—* 
I hope generous ambition — ^to distinguish myself among 
men, and to win the favour of the most amiable and the 
most lovely of women, all the faculties of my soul were 
awakened : I became active, permanently active. The 
enchantment of indolence was dissolved, and the demon 
of ennui was cast out for ever* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

If, among those who may be tempted to peruse my 
history, there should be any mere novel readers, let me 
advise them to throw the book aside at the commence- 
ment of this chapter ; . for I have no more wonderful inci- 
dents to relate, no more changes at nurse, no more sud- 
den turns of fortune. I am now become a plodding 
man of business, poring over law-books from morning 
till night, and leading a most monotonous hfe : yet oc- 
cupation, and hope, and the constant sense of approach- 
ing nearer to my object, rendered this mode of exist- 
ence, dull as it may seem, infinitely more agreeable 
than many of my apparently prosperous days, when I 
had more money and more time than I knew how to 
enjoy. I resolutely persevered in my studies. 

About a month after I came to town, the doors of my 
lodging were blockaded by half a dozen cars, loaded 
with huge packing cases, on which I saw, in the hand- 
writing which I remembered often to have seen in my 
blacksmith's bills, a direction to Christopher OPDonoghoe^ 
JSsouire — this side upwards : to be kept dry. 

One of the carmen fumbled in what he called his 
pocket, and at last produced a very dirty note. 

"My dear and honourable foster-brother, — ^Laming 
from Mr. M'Leod that you are thinking of studdeing, I send 
you inclosed by the bearer, who is to get nothing for 
the carrige, all the bookes from the big booke-room at 
the castle, which 1 hope, being of not as much use as 
1 could wish to me, your honour will not scorn to ac- 
cept, with the true veneration of 

" Your ever-loving foster-brother, 
" and grateful humble servant, 

" to command. 
" P.S. No name needful, for you will not be astray 
about the hand." 

This good-natured fellow's present was highly valoa* 
ble and useful to me. 
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Among my pleasures at this studious period of my 
life, when 1 had few events to break the uniform tenor 
of my days, I must mention letters which I frequently ** 
received from Mr. Devereux and Lady Geraldine, who 
still continued in India. Mr. Devereux was acquainted 
with almost all the men of eminence at the Irish bar ; 
men who are not mere lawyers, but persons of litera- 
ture, of agreeable manners, and g^itleman-like habits. 
Mr. Devereux wrote to his friends so warmly in my 
favour, that, instead of finding myself a stranger in 
Dublin, my only difl&culty was how to avoid the numer- 
ous invitations which tempted me from my studies. 

Those gentlemen of the bar who were intimate with 
Mr. Devereux honoured me with particular attention, 
and their society was peculiarly useful as well as agree- 
able to me : they directed my industry to the best and 
shortest means of preparing myself for their profes- 
sion ; they put into my hands the best books ; told mi9 
all that experience had taught them of the art of distin- 
guishing, in the mass of law-precedents, the useful from 
the useless : instructed me in the methods of indexing 
and commonplacing ; and gave me all those advantages 
which solitary students so often want, and the want of 
which so often makes the study of the law appear an 
endless maze without a plan. When I found myself 
surroimded with books, and reading assiduously day and 
night, I could scarcely believe in my own identity ; I 
' could scarcely imagine that I was the same person who, 
but a few months before this time, lolled upon a sofa 
half the day, and found it an intolerable labour to read 
or think for half an hour together. Such is the power 
of motive! During the whole time I pursued my 
studies and kept my terms in Ireland, the only relaxation 

I allowed myself was in the society at Lord Y 's 

house in Dublin, and, during my vacations, in excursions 
which I made with his lordship to different parts of the 

country. Lord Y = had two coimtry seats in the most 

beautiful parts of Ireland. How differently the face of 
nature appeared to me now ! with what different sensBr 
tions I beheld the same objects ! 

** No brighter colours paint tb' enamell'd fields, 
No sweeter fhigrance now the garden jkUda ; 
Whence this strange increase of joy ? 
b it to love these new delights I owel* 

•♦ was not to love that I owed these new delights, for 
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Cecilia was not there ; but my powers of obserratioft 
were awakened, and the confinement and labour to 
which I had lately submitted ^ve value to the pleasures 
of rest and liberty, and to the freshness of country air, 
and the beautiful scenes of natiure. So true it is, that all 
our pleasures must be earned before they can be enjoyed. 

When I saw on Lord Y 's estates, and on those of 

several other gentlemen, which he took me to visit, the 
neat cottages, the well-cultivated faiins, the air of com- 
fort, industry, and prosperity diffused through the lower 
classes of the people, 1 was convinced that much may 
be done by the judicious care and assistance of land- 
lords for their tenantry* I saw this with mixed sensa* 
tions of pleasure and of pain— of pain, for 1 reflected 
how little 1 had accomphshed, and how ill I had done 
even that httle, while the means of doing good to num- 
bers had been in my power. For the very trifling ser- 
vices I did some of my poor tenants I am sure I had 
abundant grs^titude ; and 1 was astonished and touched 
by ins.tances of this shown to me after I had lost my 
fortune, and when I scarcely had myself any remem- 
brance of the people who came to thank me. Trivial 
as it is, I cannot forbear to record one of the many 
instances of gratitude I met with from a poor Irish- 
man. 

While I was in Dublin, as I was paying a morning 

visit to Lord Y , sitting with him in his library, we 

heard some disturbance in the inner court ; and looking 
out of the window, we saw a countryman with a basket 
on his arm, struggling with the porter and two footmen. 

'^ He is here ; I know to a certainty he is here, audi 
shall see him, say what you plase now P' • 

" I tell you my lord is not at home," said the porter. 

" What's the matter V said Lord Y , opening the 

window. 

" See, there's my lord himself at^he window : are not 
you ashamed of yourself now V said one of the footmen. 

*' And why would I be ashamed that am telling no 
lies, and hindering no one ?" said the countr3rman, look- 
ing up to us with so sudden a motion that his hat fell otL 
I knew his face, but could not recollect his name. 

" Oh ! there he is, his own honour ; I've found him, 
and axe pardon for my boldness ; but it's becaase I've 
been all day yesterday, and this day, running through 
Dublin after yetff; and when certi^by the lady of the 
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lodgings yon was in it here, I eonklnot lave town witlu 
oat my errand, which is no more than a cheese from mt 
wife of her own makinflf, to he giyen to your honour^ 
own hands, and she womid not see me if I did not do it" 

" Let him come up," said Lord Y . " This," con* 

Unued his lordship, turning to me, " reminds me of Henry 
the Fourth and &e Gascon peasant with \aB.fr<jmag€s 

*' But our countryman brings his offering to an abdi- 
cated monarch,*' s^d I. 

The poor fellow presented his wife's cheese to me 
with as good a grace as any courtier could have made' 
his offering. Unembarrassed, his manners and his words 

Skve the natural and easy expression of a grateful heart 
e assured me that he and his wife were the happiest 
couple in all Ireland ; and he hoped I would one day be 
as happy myself in a wife as I desarved, who had made 
Others so ; and there were many on the estate remenl^ 
bered as well as he did the good I did to the poor during 
my reign. 

Then stepping up closer to me, he said, in a lower 
▼oice, " I'm Jimmy Riley, that married otdd Noonan's 
daughter ; and now that it is all OTer, I may tell you a bit 
of a secret, which made me so eager to get to the speech 
of your honour, that I might tell it to your own ear 
alone — no offence to this gentleman, before whom I'd as 
soon say it as yourself, becaase I see he is all as one 
as another yourself. Then the thing is— iioes yova 
honour remember the boy with the ooid round his body, 
looking for the birds' eggs in the rock, and the nonymous 
bit of a letter that you got t •Twas I wrote it, and the 
gossoon that threw it to your honour was a cousin of my 
own that I sent, that nobody, nor yourself even, might 
not know him : and the way I got the information I never 
can tell till I die, and then only to the priest, heccuue I 
swore I would not never. But don't go for to think it 
was by being a rubble any way ; no man can, 1 thank my 
Crod, charge me with indifferency. So, rejoiced to see 
you the same, I wish you a good morrow, and a long 
life, and a happy death-— when it comes." 

About this time I frequently used to receive presents 
to a considerable amount, and of things which were most 
useful to me, but always without any indication by which 
I could discover to wl^ I was indebted for them : at 
last, by mesois of my Scotch landlady , I trace4 them to 



Mr. M'Leod. His kindness was so earnest and peremp- 
tory, that it would admit neither thanks nor refusals ; 
and I submitted to be obli^ to a man for whom I felt 
such high esteem. I looked upon it as not the least of 
his proofs of regard that he gave me what I knew he 
valued, more than any thing else— his time. Whenever 
he came to Dublin, though he was always hurried by 
business, so that he had scarcely leisure to eat or sleep, 
he used constantly to come to see me in my obscure 
lodgings ; and when in the country, though he hated 
aU letter- writing, except letters of business, yet he regu- 
larly informed me of every thing that could be inter- 
esting to me. Glenthom Castle he described as a scene 
of riotous Uving, and of the most wasteful vulgar ex- 
travagance. My poor foster-brother, the best-natured. 
and most generous fellow in the world, had not sufficient 

Erudence or strength of mind to conduct his own family ; 
is wife filled the castle with tribes of her vagabond re- 
lations ; she chose to be descended from one of the 
kinffs of Ireland ; and whoever would acknowledge her 
high descent, and whoever would claim relationship with 
her, were syre to have their claims allowed, and were 
welcome to Uve in all the barbaric magnificence of Glen- 
thom Castle. Every instance that she could hear of 
the former Lady Glcnthom's extravagance or of mine— 
and, alas ! there were many upon record — she determined 
to exceed. Her diamonds and her pearls, and her finery 
surpassed every thing but the extravagance of some of 
the Russian favourites of fortune. Decked out in the 
most absurd manner, this descendant of kings ofLen, as 
Mr. M'Leod assured me, indulged in the pleasures of the 
banquet, till, no longer able to support the regal diadem, 
she was carried by some of the meanest of her subjects 
to her bed. The thefts committed during these inter- 
regnums were amazing in their amount, aiid the jewels 
of the crown were to be replaced as fast as they were 
stolen. Poor Christy all this time was considered as a 
mean-spirited cratur, who had no notion of living hke a 
prince ; and while his wife and her relations were revel- 
ling in this unheard-of manner, he was scarcely consid- 
ered as the master of the house : he Hved by the fire- 
side disregarded in winter, and in summer he spent his 
time chiefly in walking up and down his garden, and 
picking fruit. He once made an attempt to amuse him- 
self by mending the lock of his own room door ; but he 
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was detected in the fact, and exposed to such loud ridf* 
cule by his lady's favourites, that he desisted, and sigh- 
ing, said to Mr. M*Leod, " And isn't it now a great haml- 
ship upon a man like me to have nothing to do, or not to 
be let do any thing ? If it had not been for my son 
Johnny's sake, I never would have quit the forge ; and 
now aU will be spent in coshering, and Johnny, at the last, 
will never be a penny the better, but the worse for my 
consinting to be lorded ; and what grieves me more than 
all the rest, she. is such a negre,* that I haven't a guinea 
1 can call my own, to send, as I'd always laid out to do 
at odd times, such little tokens of my love and duty as 
would be becoming to my dear foster-brother there in 
Dublin. And now, you tell me, he is going away too, 
beyond sea to England, to finish making a lawyer of him- 
self in London ; and what friends will he find there, 
without money in his pocket 1 and I had been thinking 
this while past, ever since you gave me notice of his 
being to quit Ireland, that I would go up to Dublin my- 
self to see him, and wish him a good journey kindly be- 
fore he would go ; and I had a little compliment here, in 
a private drawer, that I had collected unknownst to my 
wife ; but here last night she lit upon it, and now thai 
her hand has closed upon it, not a guinea of it shall I 
ever see more, nor a farthing the better of it will my 
dear foster-brother ever be, for it or for me ; and this is 
what grieves me more than all, and goes to the quick oC 
my heart." 

When Mr. M*Leod repeated to me these lamentations 
of poor Christy, I immediately wrote to set his heart at 
ease, as much as I could, by the assurance that I was in 
no distress for money ; and that my three hundred a 
year would support me in perfect comfort and independ- 
ence, while " I was making a lawyer of myself in Lon- 
don." I further assured my good foster-brother, that 1 
was so wen convinced of his affectionate and generous 
disposition towards me, that it would be quite unneces- 
sary ever to send me tokens of his regard. I added a 
few words of advice about his wife and Ws affairs, which, 
like most words of advice, were, as 1 afterward found, 
absolutely thrown away. 

Though I had taken care to live with so much econ- 
omy that I was not in any danger of being in pecuniary 

* An Irishman in using this word has some conftwed notkxi Uiat it rnmi 
ifnm negro; whereas it realiy means niggard. 
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embarrasBments, yet I felt much distress of another 
kind in leaving Ireland. I left Miss Delamere sur- 
rounded with admirers; her mother using her utmost art 
and parental influence to induce Cecilia to decide in 
favour of one of these gentlemen, who was a person of 
rank, and of considerable fortune. I had seen all this 
going on, and was bound in honour the whole time to 
remain passive, not to express my own ardent feelings, 
not to make the slightest attempt to win the afllbctions 
of the woman who was the object of all my labours, of 
all my exertions. The last evening that I saw her at 

Lord Y 's, just before I sailed for England, I suffered 

njore than I thought it waS in my nature to feel, espe- 
cially at the moment when I went up to make my bow, 
and take leave of her with all the cold ceremony of a 
common acquaintance. At parting, however, in thd 

presence of her mother and of Lord Y , Cecilia, with 

her sweet smile, and, I think, with a slight blush, said a 
few words, upon which I lived for months afterward. 

" I sincerely wish you, sir, the success your perse- 
verance so well de»serves." 

The recollection of these words was often my solace 
in mj lonely chambers at the Temple ; and often, after 
a day's hard study, the repeating them to myself ope- 
rated as a charm that dissipated all fatigue, and revived 
at once my exhausted spirits. To be sure, there were 
moments when my fire was out, and my candle sinking 
in the socket, and my mind over- wearied saw things in 
the most gloomy point of view ; and at these times I used 
to give an unfavourable interpretation to Cecilia's words, 
and I fancied that they were designed to prevent my en- 
tertaining fallacious hopes, and to warn me that she must 
yield to her mother's authority, or perhaps to her own 
mclinations, in favour of son?e of her richer lovers. 
.This idea would have sunk .i.t. *nto utter despondency, 
and I should have lost, with my motive, all power of ex- 
ertion, had I not opposed to this apprehension the re- 
membrance of Lord Y 's countenance, at the moment 

Cecilia was speaking to me. I then felt assured that his 
lordship, at least, understood the words in a favourable 
sense, eise he would have suffered for me, and would not 
certainly have allowed me to go away with false hopes. 
Reanimated by this consideration, I persevered — for it 
was by perseverance alone that I could have any chance 
of success. 
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It was fortunate for me, that, stimulated by a gnzt 
motive, I thus devoted my whole time and thoughts to 
my studies, otherwise I must, on returning to Londoii, 
have felt the total neglect and desertion of ^ my former 
associates in the fashionable world ; of all the vast num- 
ber of acquaintance who used to lounge away their 
hours in my company, and partake of the luxuries of my 
table and the festivities of my house. Some whom I 
accidentally met in the street, just at my reappearance 
in town, thought proper, indeed, to know me again at 
first, that they might gratify their curiosity about the 
paragraphs which they had seen in the papers, and the 
reports which they had hbard of my extraordinary 
change of fortune ; but no sooner had they satisfied them- 
selves that all they had heard was true, than their interest 
concerning me ceased. When they found that, instead 
of being Earl of Glenthom, and the possessor of a large 
estate, I was now reduced to three hundred a year, lock- 
ing in small chambers at the Temple, and studying the 
law, they never more thought me worthy of their notice. 
They aifected, according to their different humours^ 
either to pity me for my misfortunes, or to blame me for 
my folly in giving up my estate ; but they unanimously 
expressed astonishment at the idea of my becoming a 
inember of any active profession. They declared that it 
was impossible that I could ever endure the labour of the 
law, or succeed in such an arduous career. Their pro- 
phecies intimidated me not ; I was conscious that these 
people did not in the least know me ; and I hoped and 
oelieved that I had powers and a character which they 
were incapable of estimatii^ : their contempt rather ex- 
cited than depressed my mind, and their pity I returned 
with more sincerity than it was given. I had lived their 
life, knew thoroughly what were its pleasures and its 
pains ; I could compare the ennui I felt when I was a 
Bond-street lounger with the self-complacency I enjoyed 
now that I was occupied in a laborious but interesting 
and honourable pursuit. I confess, I had som«itimes, 
however, the weakness to think the worse of human na^ 
ture, for what I called the desertion and ingratitude of 
these my former companions and flatterers; and I could 
not avoid comparing the neglect and solitude in which I 
lived in London, where I had lavished my fortune, with 
Ithe kindness and hospitalities I had received in Dublin, 
where I lived only when I had no fortune to spend. Aftei 
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IL little time, however, I became more reasonable and 
just ; for I considered that it was my former dissipated 
mode of life, and imprudent choice of associates, which 
I should blame for the mortifications I now suffered from 
the desertion of companions who were^ in fact, incapa- 
ble of being friends. In London I had lived with the 
most wortbSess, in Dublin with the best company ; and 
in each place I had been treated as, in fact, I deserved. 
But, leaving the history of my feelings, I must proceed 
with my narrative. 
One night, after I had dined with an Irish gentleman, 

a friend of Lord Y 's, at the west end of the town, 

as I was returning late to my lodgings, I was stopped 
for some time by a crowd of carriages, in one of the 
fashionable streets. I found that there was a masque- 
rade at the house of a lady with whom I had been inti- 
mately acquainted. The clamours of the mob, eager to 
see the dresses of those who were alighting from their 
carriages, the gaudy and fantastic figures which I be^ 
held by the light of the flambeaux, the noise and the 
bustle, put me in mind of various similar nights of my 
past life, and it seemed to me like a dream, or reminis- 
cence of some former state of existence. I passed on 
as soon as the crowd would permit, and took my way 
down a narrow street, by which I hoped to get, by a 
shorter way than usual, to my quiet lodgings. The 
rattling of the carriages, the- oaths of the lootmen, and 
the shouts of the mob still sounded in my ears ; and the 
masquerade figures had scarcely faded from my sights 
when I saw, coming slowly out of a miserable entry, by 
the light of a few wretched candles and lanterns, a fu- 
neral. The contrast struck me; I stood still to make 
way for the coffin; and I heard one say to anotherj 
" What matter how she's buried ! I teU you, be at as 
little expense as possible, for hell never pay a farthing." 
I had a confused recollection of having heard the voice 
before : as one of the bearers lifted his lantern, I saw 
the fafb of the woman who spoke, and had a notion of 
having seen her before. I asked whose funeral it was } 
and I was answered, " It is one Mrs. Crawley's — Lady 
Glenthorn that was^" added the woman. I heard no 
more : I was so much shocked, that I believe I should 
have fallen in the street, if I had not been immediately 
supported by somebody near me. When I recovered 
my recollection, I saw the funeral had moved on some 
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paces, and the person who supported me, I now foond, 
was a clergyman. In a mild voice, he told me that his 
duty caUcNi him away from me at present, but he added 
that if I would tell him where I could be found, he 
would see me in the morning, and give me any infor- 
mation in his power, as he supposed that I was inter- 
ested for this unfortunate woman. I put a card with 
my address into his hands, thanked him, and got home 
as well as I could. In the morning, the clergyman called 
npon me — a most benevolent man, unknown to fame ; 
Iwit known to all the wretched within the reach of his 
consolatory religion. He gave a melancholy account of 
the last days of the unhappy woman whose funeral I 
had just seen. I told him who I was, and what she had 
been to me. She had, almost in her last moments, as 
he assured me, expressed her sense of what she called 
my generosity to her, and had shown deep contrition 
for her infidelity. She died in extreme poverty and 
wretchedness,. with no human being who was or even 
seemed, interested for her, but a maid-servant (the woman 
whose voice I recollected), whose services were pur 
chased to the last by presents of whatever clothes or 
trinkets were left from Ihe wreck of her mistresses for- 
tune. Crawley, it seems, had behaved brutally to his 
victim. After having long delayed to perform Ms 
promise of marrying her, he declared that he could never 
think of a woman who had been divorced in any other 
Way than a mistress : she, poor weak creature, con- 
sented to live with him on any terms ; but, as his pas^ 
sions and his interest soon turned to new objects, he 
cast her off without scruple, refusing to pay any of the 
tradesmen who had supplied her while she bore his 
name. He refused to pay the expenses even of her fu- 
neral, though she had shared with him her annuity, and 
every thing she possessed. I paid the funeral expenses, 
and some arrears of the maid's wages, together with 
such debts for necessaries as I had reason to believe 
were justly due: the strict economy with whicifr had 
lived for three years, and the parting with a watch and 
some other trinkets too fine for my circumstances, 
enabled me to pay this money without material incon- 
venience, and it was a satisfaction to my mind. The 
good clergyman, who managed these little matters, be- 
came interested for me, and our acquaintance with each 
otber grew every day more intimate and agreoible 



When iiBfolod that I wft8«tii^hriiigfh^lstr,lieb^;gea 
to introduce me to a Inrother of his> who had been one' 
of the most eminent special pleaders in London, and 
Iprho now, on a high salary, undertooL to prepare stu- 
dents for the bar. I was rather miwlHing to accept of 
this introduction, becattee I was not rich eniMigh to be- 
come a pupil of this gentleman's ; but my clerg3anail 
guessed the cause of my reluctance, and told me that 
his brother had charged him to overrule all such objec ; 
tions. " My brother and I,** contimied he, " though of 
different professions, have, in reality, but one mind be- 
tween us ; he has heard from me^ the circumstances 
t know of you, and they have interested him so much 
that he desires, in plain English, to be of any service hcf 
can to you." 

This offer was made in earnest ; and if I had given 
him the largest salary that could have been offered by 
the most opulent of his pupils, I could not have met 
With more attention or have been instructed with more 
ze^ than I was by my new friend the special pleader:^ 
He was also so kind as to put me at ease by the assur- 
ance that whenever I should begin to make money by 
my profession, he would accept oC remuneration. Her 
jestmgly said^ that he would make the same bargain 
with me that was made by the famotis sophist Prota** 
goras of <^d with his pupal, that he should have the( 
profits of the first cause I should winr— certain that 1 
would not, like his treacherous pupil Evathlus, employ 
the rhetorician's arms against himself, to cheat him 
out of his premised reward. My special pleader wa« 
not a mere man of forms and law rigmaroles ; he kneW 
the reason for the forms he used : he had not only a 
technical but a rational knowledge of his business ; 
and. What is still more uncommon, he knew how to 
teach what he had learned. He did not merely set met 
down at a desk, and leave me skins after skins of parch-^ 
ment to pore over in bewildered and hopeless stupidity i 
he 4^ not use me like a mere copying machine, to coj>y 
sheet ^ter she^t for him, every morning from nine till 
four, and again every evening from five till t«n. Mine 
was a law tutor of superior sort. Wherever he could, 
he gave me a clew to guide me through the labyrinth ; 
and when no reason cwM be devised for what the laW 
directs, he never puzzled me by attempting to explain 
what GiMdd not be explained; he did not insist upon ih# 
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total surrender of rav rational faciflties, bat with won- 
derful liberality would idlow me to caU nonsense, non- 
sense ; and wiHild, after two or three hours' hard scriv- 
ening, as the case might require— -for this I thai^L him 
more than all the rest-^[)ermit me to yawn, and stretch, 
aiMi pity myself, and curse the useless repetitions of 
lawyers, sinking und^ the weight of declaratums, and 
replicatiansy and double pleas, and diUOary pleas ; 

•** Of JkoTM pUa»^ travtnes, demurrm^ 
', JetjfaiU, imparlanees^ and errors. 

Averments, ban, matprotestandoa.* 

O ! Cecilia, what pahis did I endure to w'm your np" 
planse ! Yet, that 1 may state the whc^e truth, let me 
acknowledge, that evep these, my dullest, hardest tasks^ 
-Were light compared with the burden I formerly bore of 
ennui. At length my period of probation in my plead- 
er's office was over ; I escaped from the dusky desk, 
and the smiett of musty parchments, and the close smoky 
iroom ; I finished eating my terms at the Temple, and 
returned, «ven, as the captain of the packet swore, " in 
the face and teeth of the wind," to Dublin. 

But, in my haste to return, I must not omit to notice, 
for the sake of poetical equity, that just when I was 
leaving England, I heard that slow but sure-paced jus- 
tice at last overtook that wretch Crawley. He was 
detected and convicted of embezzling considerable suikis^ 
the property of a gentleman in Cheshire, who had fem- 
ployed him as Ms agent. I saw him as I passed through 
Chester, going to prison, amid the execrations of Ae 
pODuiace. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

As I was not, as formerly, asleep in my carriage on 
deck, when we came within sight of the Irish shore, I 
saw, and hailed with delight, the beautiful Bay of DublkL 
The moment we landed, instead of putting myself out 
of humour, as before, with every thing at the Marine 

Hotel, I went directly to my friend Lord Y -'s. 1 

made my sortie from the hotel with so much extraordi 
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May promptitude, ^at a slip-shod waiter was forced to 
pursue me, rumiing or shuflling after me the whole 
length of the street, before he could overtake me with 
a letter which had been " waiting for my honour, at the 
hotel, since yesterday's Holyhead packet." This was 
a mistake, as the letter had never come or gone by any 
Holyhead packet ; it was only a letter from Mr. M^Leod, 
to welcome me to Ireland again ; and to tell me, that he 
had taken care to secure good well-aired lodgings for 
me : he added an account of what was going on at 
Glenthom •Castle. The extravagance of my lady had, 
by this time, reduced the family to great difficulties for 
ready money, as they could neither sell nor mortgage 
any part of the Glenthom estate, which was settle^ on 
the son. My poor foster-brother had, it seems, in vain 
attempted to restrain the wasteful folly of his wife, and 
to persuade Johnny, the young heir-apparent, to lam to 
be a gentleman: in vain Christy tried to prevaU on his 
lordship to "refran drinking whiskey preferably to 
claret :" the youth pleaded both his father's and mother's 
examples ; and said, that as he was an only son, and 
his father had but a life-interest in the estate, ne expected 
to be indulged ; he repeated continually " a short Ufe 
and a merry one for me." Mr. M'Leod concluded this 
letter by observing, " that far from its being a merry 
life, he never saw any thing more sad than the life this 
foolish boy led ; and thaJt (Senthoni Castle was so mel- 
ancholy and disgusting a scene of waste, riot, and in- 
temperance, that he could not bear to go there." I 
was grieved by this account, for the sake of my poor 
^ter-brother ; but it would have made a deeper impres- 
mon upon me at any other time. I must own tnat J 
forgot the letter, and all that it contaipe^y SMS J KiM)cke^ 
at Lord Y ^'s door. 

Lord y received me with open arms ; and, with 

all the kindness of friendship, anticipated the questions 
I loi^ed, yet feared, to ask. • 

" Cecilia Delamere is stfll unmarried— let these words 
be enough to content you for the present ; aU the re»t 
is, I hope, in your own power." 

In toy power! — delightful thought! yet how distant 
that hope ! For I was now, after all my labours, but 
just called to the bar ; not yet likely, for years, to make 
a guinea, much less a fortune, by my profession. Many 
of the greatest of our lawyers have gone circuit for tea 

Vol. VI.— I 
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or twehre yeart, before tliey made a hundred a year; 
and I was at this time foair*aiid*thirt3r. I c<Hifessed to 
my Lord Y— — «- that these reilectioiis alarmed and de- 
pressed me exceedingly ; hut he encouraged me 1^ tlua 
answer — ^ Per8ever^--deserve success ; md trust the 
rest, not to fortune, but to vour friends. It is not re* 
quired of you to make ten thousand or <me tiiousand a 
, year at the bar in any ffiven time ; but it is eiqpected 
from you to give proofs that you are capable of conquer* 
inff the indolence of your disposition or of your former 
hwits. It is required from you to give pro<^ of intel- 
lectual energy and ability. When you have couTinced 
me that you nave the knowledge and assiduity that ought 
to succeed at the bar, I shall be certain that oi^ time 
Is wanting to your actual acquisition of a fortune equal 
to what I ought to require for my fkir friend and rela* 
tion. When it comes to that pointy it wiU, my dear mr, 
be time enough fbr me to say more. Till it comes to 
that point, I have promised Am. Delamere that you will 
pot even attempt to see her daughter. She blames me 
for having permitted Cecilia and you to see so much of 
each other as you did in this house when you were 
last in Ireland. Perhaps I was imprudent, but your 
conduct has saved me from my own reproaches, mid I 
fear no other. I end where I began, with ' Persevere— 
and may the success your perseverance deserves be 
your reward.' If I recottect right, these were nearly 
Miss Delamere's own words at parting with you." 

In truth, I had not forgotten them ; and I was so much 
excited by their repetition at this moment, and by my 
excellent friend's encouraging voice, that all diiBculties» 
all dread of future labours or evils, vanished from my 
▼iew. I went my first circuit and made two guineas^ 

and was content ; for Lord Y was not disaj^inted : 

he told me it would, it must be so. But though I made 
no money, I obtained gradually among my associates 
at the bar the reputation for judgment and knowledge. 
Of this they could judge by my conversaticm and by the 
remarks on the trials brought on before us. Tlie elder 
counsel had been prepared in my favour, first by Mr. 
Bevereux, and afterward by my diligence in following 
their advice during my studies in Dublin: they per- 
ceived that I had not lost my time in London, and that 
my mind was in my possession. They prophesied, that 
ffQttk the moment I oegaii to be empk>3^> I should xiae 
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r&pidly. Opportunity, tiiey told me, was now all that 
I wanted, and for that I must wait with patience. I 
waited with as much patience as I <eould. I had many 
friends ; some among^ the judges, some among a more 
powerful class of men, the attorneys: «ome of these 
friends made fof* me by Mr. Devereux and Lady Ger- 

aldine ; some by Lord Y ; some, may I say it? by 

myself. Yet the utmost that even the highest patronage 
from the bench can do for a young barrister is, to give 
him an opportunity.of distinguishing himself in prefer- 
ence to other competitors. This was all I hoped ; and 
I was not deceiv^ in this hope. It happened that a 
cause of considerable moment, which hsul come on in 
our circuit, and to the whole course of which I had 
attended with great care, was removed, by an appeal, 
to Dublin. I fortunately, I should say prudentfy, was 
in the habit of constant attendance at the courts : the 
counsel who was engaged to manage this cause was 
suddenly token ill, aiKl was disabled from proceeding. 
The judge caUed upon me; the attorneys, and'tly» 
other counsel, were all agreed in willing me to take 
up the business, for they knew I was prepared, and com- 
petent to the question. The next day the cause, which 
was then to be finally decided, came on. I sat up aH 
night to look over my documents, and to make myself 
sure of my points. Ten years before this, if any one 
had prophesied this of me, how little could I have be- 
lieved them ! 
The trial came on— I rose to speak. How fortunate 

it was for me that I did not know my Lord Y was 

in the court ! I am persuaded that I could not have 
uttered three sentences if he had caught my eye in the 
exordium of this my first harangue. Every man of sen- 
sibility — and no man without it can be an orator — every 
man of sensibility knows that it is more diflicult to 
speak in the presence of one anxious friend of whose 
judgment we have a high opinion, than before a thou- 
sand auditors who sare indifferent, and are strangers to 
us. Not conscious who was listening to me, whose 
eyes were upon me, whose heart was beating for me, 
I spoke with confidence and fluency, for I spoke on a 
subject of which I had previously made myself com- 
pletely master ; and I was so full of the matter, that I 
tiiought not of the words. Perhaps this and my having 
the right side of the question, were the causes of my 
Id 
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I faenrd a bits of thanks and apptanse rcmiA 
me. The decree was giren in our iavour. At thiat 
moment I recollected my barg^ain, and my debt to mv 
flood master the special pleader. But all bargains, aU 
debts, all spedal pleaders, vanished the next instant 
firom my mmd ; for the crowd opened; Lord Y ap- 
peared before me, seized my hand, ccmgratqlated me 
actually with tears of joy, carried me away to his car- 
riage, ordered the coachman to drive home-^fast! 
fest! • 

"And now," said he to me, " I am satisfied. Your 
trial is over— successfully over^-^you have convinced 
me of your powers and your perseveraaee. All the 
)iopes of friendship are fulfiHed : may all the hopes of 
S)ve be accomplished I You have now my free and full 
ai^nrobation to address my ward and relation Cecilia 
Delamere. You will have difficulties with her mother^ 
|>erhaps; but none beyond what we good and great law- 
yers shall, I trust, be able to overrule. Mrs. Delamere 
knows, that, as I have an unsettled estat^i, a^ but one 
son, I have it In my power to provide for her daughter 
as if she were my own. It has always been my inten- 
tion to do so : but if 3rou marry Miss Delamere, ^ou 
will still find it necessary to pursue your profession 
diligently, to maintain her in her own rank and style 
of fife ; and now that you have felt tha pleasures of 
successful exertion, you will consider this necessity 
as an additional blessing. From what I have h^ard this 
day, there can be no £)ubt that by pursuiag your pro- 
fession you can secure, in a few years, not only ease 
and competence, but affluence ana honours— ^nours 
of your own earning. How far superior to any heredi- 
tanr title!" 

The carriage stopped at Lord Y — -'s door. My 
friend presented me to Cecilia, whom I saw this day for 
the first time since ray return to Ireland. From this 
hour T date the commencement of my life of real hapiH- 
ness. How unlike that life of pleasure to which so 
many give erroneously the uame of happiness ! Lord 

Y -, with his powerful influence, supported my cause 

with Mrs. Delamere, who was induced, though with an 
iU grace, to give up her opposition. 

" Cecilia," she said, " was now three-and-twenty, an 

age to judge for herself; and Lord Y ^'s Juc^ent 

WW a great poiot iu fovour of Mr, O'Oonojfhoc, to t* 



vure. And no doubt Mr. O'Donoghoe might make a 
fortune, since he had made a figure already at the bar. 

In short, she could not oppose the wishes of Lord Y > 

and the afiections of her daughter, since they were so 
&ced. But after ail," said Mrs. Delamere, " what a hor- 
rid thing it will be to hear my girl called Mrs. O'Don- 
oghoe! Only conceive the sound of— Mrs. O'Don- 
oghoe's carriage .there! — Mrs. O'Donoghoe's carriage 
stops the way !" 

"Your objection, my dear madam," replied Lord 

Y , " is fully as well founded as that of a young ladjr 

of my acquain^ce, who could not prevail on her deh- 
cacy to become the wife of a merchant of the name of 
Sheepshanks, He very wisely, or very gallantly, paid 
five hundred pounds to change his name. I msJ&e no 
doubt that your future son-in-law will have no objection 
to take and bear the name and arms of Delamere ; and 
I think I can answer for it that a king's letter may be 
obtained empowering him to do so. With this part of 
the business allow me to charge myself." 

I spare the reader the protracted journal of a lover's 
hopes and fears. Cecilia, convinced, by the exertions 
in which I had so long persevered, that my affection fov 
her was not only sincere and ardent, but likely to be 
permanent, did not torture me by the vain delays of 
female coquetry. She believed, she said, that a man 
capable of conquering habitual indolence could not be of 
a feeble character ; and she therefore consented, without 
hesitation, to intrust her happiness to my care. 

I hope my readers have, by this time, too favourable 
an opinion of me to suspect that, in my joy, I forgot 
him who had been my steady friend in adversity. I 
wrote to M*Leod, as soon as I knew my own happiness, 
and assured him that it would be incomplete without 
his sympathy. I do not think there was at our wedding 
a face of more sincere, though sober joy, than M*Leod's. 
Cecilia and I have been now married above a twelve- 
month, and she permits me to say that she has never, 
iox a moment, repented her choice. That I have not 
relapsed into my former habits, the judicious and be- 
nevolent reader will hence infer : and yet I have been 
in a situation to be spoiled ; for I scarcely know a wish 
of my heart that remains ungratified, except the wish 
that my friend Mr. Devereux and Lady Geraldine should 
return from India, to see and partake of that happiness 
of which they first prepared the (ov^idatiou. They fi^rst, 
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awakened my donnant intellects, made me know that I 
had a heart, and that I was capable of forming^ a char- 
acter for myself. The loss of my estate contmued the 
course of my education, forced me to exert my own 
powers, and to rely upon myself. My passion for the 
amiable and charming OeciUa was afterward motive 
sufficient to urge me to persevermg intellectual labour: 
fortunately my marriage has obliged me to continue my 
exertions, and the labours of my profession have made 
the pleasures of domestic life most delightful. The 
rich, says a philosophic moralist, are obliged to labour, 
if they would be healthy or happy ; and they call this 
labour exercise. 

Whether, if I were again a rich man, I should have 
sufficient volmitary exertion to take a due portion of 
mental and bodily exercise, I dare not pretend to deter- 
mine, nor do I wish to be put to the trial. Desiring 
notlnng in life but the continuance of the blessings I 
possess,. I may here conclude my memoirs, by assuring 
my readers, that after a full experience of most of what 
are called the pleasures of life, I would not accept of all 
the Glenthom and Sherwood estates, to pass another 
year of such misery as I endured while I was " stretched 
on the rack of a too easy chair." ' 

Tlie preceding memoirs were just ready for publica- 
tion, when I received the following letter: 

" HoNouREn Foster-brother, 
" Since the day I parted yees, nothing in life but mis- 
fortins has happened me, owing to my being overruled 
by my wife, who would be a lady, all I could say again 
it. But that's over, and there's no help ; for all and all 
that ever she can say will do, no ^ good. The castle's 
burnt down all to the ground, and my Johnny's dead, 
and! wish I was dead in his place. The occasion of 
his death was owing to drink, which he fell into from 
getting too much money, and nothing to do— and a snuff 
of a candle. When going to bed last night a little in 
liquor, what does he do but takes the can<Se, and sticks 
it up against the head of his bed, as he used oftentimes 
to do, without detriment, in the cabin where he was 
reared, against the mud- wall. But this was close to an 
ould window curtain, and a deal of ould wood in the bed, 
which was all in a smother, and he lying asleep sdfter 
drinking, when he was ever hard to wake;, and before 
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he waked at all, it appears the unfortunit erahir was 
smothered, and none heard a sentence of it, till the ceil- 
ing of my room, the blue bedchamber, with a piece of 
the big wood cornice, feU, and wakened me with a terrible 
uproar, and all above and about me was flame and 
smoke, and I just took my wife on my back, and down 
the stairs with her, which did not give m till five minutes 
after, and she screeching, and aU them relations she 
had screeching and runmng every one for themselves, 
and no thought in any to save any thing at all, but just 
what they could for themselves, and not a sarvant that 
was in his right rason. I got the ladder with a deal of 
difficulty, a9d up to Johnny's room, and there was a sight 
ior me— he a corpse, and how even to get the corpse 
out of that myself could not tell, for I was bewildered, 
and how they took me down I don't well know. When 
1 came to my sinses, 1 was lying on the ground in the 
court, and all confusion and screaming still, and the 
flames raging worse than ever. There's no use in de- 
scribing aU — ^the short of it is, there's nothii^ remaining 
of the castle but the stones ; and it's little I'd think 
o' that, if I could have Johnny back — such as he used to 
be in my good days ; since he's gone, I am no good. I 
write this to beg you, being married, of which I give 
you joy, to Miss Delamere^ that is the ^re-at-law, will 
take possession of all immediately, for I am as good as 
dead, and will give no hindrance. I will go back to my 
forge, and, by the help of God, forget at my work what 
has passed ; and as to my wife, she may go to her own 
kith and kin, if she will not abide by me. I shall not 
trouble her long. Mr. M'Leod is a good man, and will 
follow any directions you send ; and may the blessing 
of God attind, and come to reign over us again, when 
you will find me, as heretofore, 

" Your loyal foster-brother, 

" Christy DoNoeHOE." 

Glenthom Castle is now rebuilding ; and when it is 
finished, and when 1 return thither, I will, if it should be 
desired by the public, give a faithful account of my 
feelings. I flatter myself that I shall not relapse into 
indolence; my understanding has been cultivated — ^I 
have acquired a taste for literature, and the example of 

Lord Y convinces me that a man may at once be 

rich and noble, and active and happy. 

Written io 1804.— Printed in 1809 
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** Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men." 

. Philum. 



** In the higher and middle classes of society," says a 
celebrated writer, " it is a melancholy and distressing 
sight to observe, not mifrequently, a man of a noble and 
ingenuous disposition, once feelingly alive to a sense of 
honour and integrity, gradually sinking under the pres- 
sure of his circumstances, making his excuses at first 
with a blush of conscious shame, afraid to see the faces 
of his friends from whom he may have borrowed money, 
reduced to the meanest tricks and subterfuges to delay 
or avoid the payment of his just debts, till, ultimately 
grown familiar with falsefiood, and at enmity with the 
world, he loses all the grace and dignity of a man." 

Colonel Pembroke, the subject of the following story, 
had not, at the time his biographer first became ac- 
quEiinted vrith him, " grown famiUar with falsehood ;" his 
conscience was not entirely callous to reproach, nor 
was his heart insensible to compassion ; but he was in 
a fair way to get rid of all troublesome feelings and 
principles. He was connected with a set of selfish 
young men of fashion, whose opinions stood him in 
stead of law, equity; and morality ; to them he appealed 
in aU doubtful cases, and his self-com{dacency being 
daily and hourly dependent upon their decisions, he had 
seldom either leisure or inclination to consult his own 
judgment. His amusements and his expenses were con- 
sequently regulated by the example of his companions, 
not by his own choice. To follow them in every absurd 
variety of the mode, either in dress or equipage, was his 
first ambition; and all their factitious wants appeared 
to him objects of the first necessity. No matter how 
good the boots, the hat, the coat, the furniture, or the 
I 3 
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equipage might be, if they had outliyed the fashion of 
the day, or even of the hour, they were absolutely 
worthless in his eyes. Nobody could be seen in such 
things— then of wnat use could they be to anybody t 
Colonel Pembroke's finances were not exactly equal to 
the support Of such liberal principles; but this was a 
misfortune which he had in common with several of hiaf 
companions. It was no check to their spirit — they could 
Hve upon crei^t — credit, '* that talisman which realizes 
every thing it imagines, and which can imagine every 
thing."* Without staying to reflect upon the inunediate 
or remote consequences of this system, Pembroke, in 
his first attempts, found it easy to reduce it to practice: 
but, as he proceeded, he experienced some difllciidties; 
Tradesmen's bills accumulated, and applications for pay- 
ment became every day more frequent and pressing. 
He defended himself with much address and ingenuity, 
and practice perfected him in all the Fabian arts of de- 
lay. ^ No faith with dtms*^ became, as he frankly de«' 
clared, a maxim of his morality. He could now, with a 
most plausible face, protest to z poor devil, upon the 
honour of a gentleman, that he should be paid to-morrow ; 
when nothing was farther from his intentions or his 
power than to keep his word: and when to-morrow came, 
ne coiddy with the most easy assurance, damn therascal for 
putting a gentleman in mind of his prmmses. But there 
were persons more difficult to manage than poor devils. 
Colonel Pembroke's tailcnr, who had begun by being the 
most accommodating fellow in the world, and who had 
in three years run him up a bill of thirteen hundred 
pounds, at length began to fail in complaisance, and had 
the impertinence to talk of his large family, and his- 
urgent cafls for money, &c. And next, the colonePs 
shoe and boot-maker, a man from whom he had been in 
the habit of taking two hundred pounds' worth of shoes 
and boots every year, for himseU' and his servants, now 
pretended to be in distress for ready money, and refused 
to furnish more goods upon credit. " Ungrateful dog !" 
Pembrc^e called him ; and he actually believed his cred- 
itors to be ungrateful aad insolent when they asked for 
their money; for men frequently learn to believe what 
they are in the daily habit of asserting,t especially if 
their fussertions be not contradicted bytheir audience. 
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He knew that his tradesmen overcharged him in every 
article he bought, and therefore he thought it but just to 
delay payment while it suited his convenience. " Con- 
found them, they can very well aiford to wait !" As to 
their pleas of urgent demands for ready money, large 
families, &c., he considered these merely as words of 
course, tradesmen's cant, which should jnake no more 
impression upon a gentleman than the whining of a 
beggar. 

One day, when Pembroke was just going out to ride 
with some of his gay companions, he was stopped at his 
own door by a pale, thin, miserable-looking boy, of eight 
or nine years old, who presented him with a paper, which 
he took for granted was a petition ; he threw the child 
half a crown. " There, take that," said he, " and stand 
out of the way of my horse's heels, I advise you, my 
little fellow." 

The boy, however, still pressed closer ; and, without 
picking up the half-crown, held the paper to Colonel 
Pembroke, who had now vaulted into his saddle. 

" O no ! no ! That's too much, my lad — I never read 
petitions — Fd sooner give half a cr^wn at any time than 
read a petiticm." 

*' But, sir, this is not a petition— 4ndeed, sir, I am not 
a beggar." 

"What is it then 1— Heyday! a bill!— Then you're 
worse than a beggar-7-a dun! — a dun! in the public 
streets, at your time of life ! You little rascal, why 
what win you come to before you are your father's age V 
The boy sighed. " If," pursued the colonel, " I were to 
serve you right, I should give you a good horse-whip- 
jMug. Do you see this wlup V 

" I do, sir," said the boy ; " but—" 

•* But what 1 you insolent little dun !— But what ?" 

" My father is dying," said the child, bursting into 
tears, " and we have no money to buy him bread, or any 
thing." ^ 

Struck by these words, Pembroke snatched the paper 
from the boy^ and looking hastily at the total and title of 
the bill, read — " * Twelve pounds fourteen — John White 
weaver.' — I know of no such person ! — I have no deal* 
ings with weavers, child," said the colonel, laughing. 
" My name's Pembroke — Colonel Pembroke." 

"Colonel Pembroke— yes, sir, the very person Mr 
dose, the tailor, sent me to !" 
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''Close the tailor! D-^ the rascal: was it he sent 
you to dun me ? for this trick he shall not see a farthing 
of mjr mone^ this twelvemonth. You may tell him so, 
you httle whming h3rpOcrite ! — ^And, hark you ! the next 
time you come to me, take care to come with a better 
story — ^let your father and mother, and six blathers 
and sisters, be all lying ill of the fever— 4o you under- 
stand V 

He tore the bUl into bits as he. spoke, and showered 
it over the boy's head. Pembroke's companions laughed 
at this operation, and he facetiously called it '' powder- 
ing a dun." They rode oflf to the Park in high spirits ; 
and the poor boy picked up the half-crown, and returned 
home. His home was m a lane in IVf oorfields, about 
three miles distant from this gay part of the town. As 
the child had not eaten any thing that morning, he was 
feeble, and grew faint as he was crossing Covent 
Garden. He sat down upon the comer of a stage of 
flowers. 

" What are you doing there 1" cried a surly man, pull- 
ing him up by the arm. " What business have you loung- 
ing and loitering here, breaking my best balsam V 

" I did not mean to do any harm — I am not loiter- 
ing, indeed, sir, — ^I'm only weak," said the boy, "and 
hungry." 

" Oranges ! oranges ! fine China oranges !" cried a 
woman, rolling her barrow full of fine fruit towards him. 
" If you've a twopence in the world, you can't do better 
than take one of these fine ripe China oranges." 

" I have not twopence of my own in the world," said 
the boy. 

" What's that I see through the hole in your waist- 
coat pocket V said the woman; " is not that silver?" 

" Yes, half a crown ; which I am carrying home to 
my father, who is ill, and wants it more than I do." 

" Pooh! take an orange out of it — ^it's only twopence 
— and it will do you good — I'm sure you look as if you 
wanted it badly enough." 

" That may be ; but father wants it worse. No, I 
wont change my half-crown," said the boy, turning 
away from the tempting oranges." 

The gruff gardener caught him by the hand. 

" Here, I've moved the l^dsam a bit, and it is not broke, 
I see ; sit ye down, child, and restyourself, and eat this*" 
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said be, putting into his hand half a ripe orange, which 
he had just cut. 

" Thank you ! God bless you, sir ! How good it is — 
But," said the child, stopping after he had tasted the 
sweet juice, " I am sony I have sucked so much ; I 
might have carried it home to father, who is ill ; and 
what a treat it would be to him ! — ^I'U keep the rest." 

"No — ^that you sha'n't," said the orange-woman. 
" But I'll tell you what you shall do — ^take tWs home to 
your father, which is a better one by half— I'm sure it 
will do him good — ^I never knew a ripe China orange do 
harm to man, woman, or Child." 

The boy thanked the good woman and the gardener, 
as only those can thank who have felt what it is to be in 
absolute want. When he was rested, and able to walk, 
he pursued his way home. His mother was watching 
for him at the street-door. 

" Well, John, my dear, what news 1 Has he paid us 1" 

The boy shook his head. 

" Then we must bear it as well as we can," said his 
mother, wiping the cold dew from her forehead. 

" But look, mother, I have this half-crown, which the 
gentleman, thinking me a beggar, threw to me." 

" Bun with it, love, to the beer's. No— stay, you're 
tired — 111 go myself; and do you step up to your 
father, and tell him the bread is coming in a minute." 

" Don't run, for you're not able, mother ; don't hurry 
so," said the boy, calling after her, and holding up his 
orange: "see, I have this for father while you are 
away." 

He clambered up three flights of dark, narrow, broken 
stairs, to the room in which his father lay. The door 
hung by a single hinge, and the child had scarcely 
strength enough to raise it out of the hollow in the de- 
cayed floor into which it had sutik. He pushed it 
open with as little noise as possible, just far enough to 
creep in. 

Let those forbear to follow him whose fine feelings 
can be moved only by romantic elegant scenes of dis* 
tress, whose delicate sensibility shrinks from the revolt- 
ing sight of real misery. Here are no pictures for ro- 
mance, no stage effect to be seen, no poetic language to 
be heard ; nothing to charm the imagination,— every 
thing to disgust the senses. 

This room was so dark* that upon first gomg into it» 
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after having been in broad daylight, you conld scarcely 
distinguish any one object it contained ; and no one used 
to breathe a pure atmosphere could probably have en- 
dured to remain many minutes in tins garret. There 
were three beds in it : one on which the sick man lay ; 
divided from it by a tattered rug was another, for his 
wife and daughter ; and a third for his little boy in the 
farthest comer. Underneath the window was fixed a 
loom, at which the poor weaver had worked hard many 
a day and year — ^too hard, indeed— even till the very hour 
he was taken ill. His shuttle now lay idle upon his 
frame. A girl of about sixteen — ^his daughter — was sit- 
ting at the foot of his bed, finishing some plain work. 

" O, Anne ! how your face is aU flushed !'* said her 
little brother, as she looked up when he came into the 
room. 

" Have you brought us any money 1" whispered she, 
" don't say No loud, for fear father should hear you." 

The boy told her in a low voice all that had passed. 

" Speak out, my dear, I'm not asleep," said his father. 
" So you are come back as you went I" . 

" No, father, not quite — ^there's bread coming for 
you." 

'' Give me some more water, Anne, for my mouth is 
quite parched." 

The Uttle boy cut his orange in an instant, and gave 
a piece of it to his father, telhng him, at the same time, 
how he came by it. The sick man raised his hands to 
heaven, and blessed the poor woman who gave it to 
him. 

" Oh, how 1 love her ! and how I hate that cruel, un- 
just, rich man, who won't pay father for all the hard 
work he has done for him !" cried the child : " how I 
hate him !" 

" God forgive him !" said the weaver. " I don't know 
what will become of you all when I'm gone ; and no 
one to befriend you, or even to work at the loom. 
Anne, I think if I was up," said he, raising himself, " I 
could still contrive to do a little good." 

" Dear father, don't think of getting up ; the best you 
can do for us is to he still and take rest." 

"Rest! I can take no rest, Anne. Rest! there's 
none for me in this world. And while I'm in it, is not 
it my duty to work for my wife and children? Reach 
me my clothes, and I'll get up." 
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It was vain to contend with him, when this notion 
seized iiim that it was his duty to work till the last. All 
opposition fretted and made him worse; so that his 
daughter and his wife, even from affection, were forced 
to yield, and to let him go to the loom, when his trem- 
bling hands were scarcely able to throw the shuttle. He 
did not know how weak he was till he tried to walk. 
As he stepped out of bed, his wife came in with a loaf 
of bread m her hand : at the unexpected sight he made 
an exclamation of joy ; sprang forward to meet her, but 
feU upon the floor in a swoon, before he could put one 
bit of the bread which she broke for him into his mouth. 
Want of sustenance, the having been overworked, and 
the constant anxiety which preyed upon his spirits, had 
reduced him to this deplorable state of weakness. When 
he recovered his senses, his wife showed him his little 
boy eating a large piece of bread; she also ate, and 
made Anne eat l^fore him, to relieve his mind from that 
dread which had seized it — and not without some rea^ 
son — ^that he should see his wife and children starve to 
death. 

" You find, father, there's no danger for to-day," said 
Anne ; " and to-morrow I shall be paid for my plain 
work, and then we shaU do very well for a few days 
longer ; and I dare say in that time Mr, Close, the tailor, 
will receive some money from some of the great many 
rich gentlemen who owe him so much ; and you know 
he promised that as soon ai^ ever he was able he would 
pay us." 

With such hopes, and the remembrance of such prom- 
ises, the poor man's spirits could not be much raised ; 
he knew, alas ! how little dependence was to be placed 
on them. As soon as he had eaten, and felt his strength 
revive, he insisted upon going to the loom ; his mind 
was bent upon finishing a pattern, for which he was to 
receive five guineas in ready money : he worked and 
worked, then lay down and rested himself, — then worked 
again, and so on during*the remainder of the day ; and 
during several hours of the night he continued to throw 
the shuttle, while his Httle boy and his wife by turns 
wound spools for him. 

He completed his work, and threw himself upon his 
bed, quite exhausted, just as the neighbouring clock 
struck one. 

At this hour Colonel Pembroke was in the midst of a 
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gay and brilliant assembly at Mrs. York's, in a splendid 
saloon, illuminated with wax-lights in profusion, the 
floor cravoned with roses and myr&es, which the 
dancers^ ^et effaced, the walls hung with the most ex- 
pensive hot-house flowers ; in short, he was surrounded 
with luxury in all its extravagance. It is said that the 
peaches alone at this entertainment amounted to six hun- 
dred guineas. They cost a guinea apiece : the price of 
one of them, which Colonel Pembroke threw away be- 
cause it was not perfectly ripe, would have supported the 
weaver and his whole family for a week. 

There are pohtical advocates for luxury, who assert, 
perhaps justly, that the extravagance of mdividuals in- 
creases the wealth of nations. But even upon this sys- 
tem, those who by false hopes excite the industrious to 
exertion, without paying them their just wages, commit 
not only the most cruel private injustice, but the most 
important public injury. The permanence of industry 
in any state must be proportioned to the certainty of its 
reward. 

Among the masks at Mrs. York's were three who 
amused the company particularly ; the festive mob fol- 
lowed them "as tl^y moved, and their bon-mots were a^ 
plauded and repeated by all the best, that is to say, the 
most fashionable, male and female judges of wit. The 
three distinguished characters were a spendthrift, a 
bailiff, and a dun. The spendthrift was supported with 
great spirit and truth by Colonel Pembroke, and two of 
his companions were ^reat and correct in the parts of the 
bailiff and the dun. The happy idea of appearing in these 
characters this night had been suggested by the circum- 
stance that happened in the morning. Colonel Pembroke 
gave himself great credit, he said, for thus " striking nov- 
elty even from difficulty ;" and he rejoiced that the rascal 
of a weaver had sent his boy to dun him, and had thus 
furnished him witli diversion for the evening as well as 
the morning. We are much concerned that we cannot, 
for the advantage of posterity, record any of the innu- 
merable good things which undoubtedly were uttered by 
this trio. Even the newspapers of the day could speak 
only in general panegyric. The probabiUty, however, 
is, that the colonel deserved the praises that were lav- 
ished upon his manner of supporting his character. No 
man was better acquainted than himself with all those 
anecdotes of men of fashion which could illustrate tho 
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sf^adt^rift system. At least fifty times he had repeated, 
and always with the same glee, the reply of a great 
character to a creditor, who, upon being asked when hks 
bond debts were likely to be paid, answered, " On the 
day of judgment." 

Probably the admiration which this and similar sallies 
of wit have excited must have produced a strong desire 
in the minds of many young men of spirit to perform 
similar feats ; and though the ruin of innumerable poor 
creditors may be the consequence, that will not surely 
be deemed by a certain class of reasoners worthy pf a 
moment's regret, or even a moment's thought. Per- 
^ns of tender consciences may, perhaps, be shocked at 
the idea of committing injustice and cruelty by starving 
their creditors, but the)r may strengthen their minds by 
taking an enlarged political view of the subject. 

It is obvious, that whether a hundred guineas be in 
the pocket of A or B, the total sum of the wealth of the 
nation ttemains the same ; and whether the enjoyments 
of A be as 100, and those of B as 0,— or whether these 
ei^oyments be equally divided between A and B, — is a 
matter of no importance to the political arithmetician, 
because in both cases it is obvious that the total sum of 
national happiness remains the same. The happiness 
of individuals is nothing compared with the general 
mass. 

And if the individual B should fancy himself ill-used by 
our poUtical arithmetician, and should take it into his 
head to observe, that though the happiness of B is no-v 
thirig to the general mass, yet that it is every thing td 
him, the politician of course takes snuif, and replies that 
his observation is foreign to the purpose — ^that the 
good of the whole society is the object in view. And 
if B immediately accede to this position, and only ask 
humbly whether the good of the whole be not made up 
of4he good of the parts, and whether as a part he have 
not some right to his share of good, the dexterous logical 
arithmetician answers, that B is totally out of the ques- 
tion, because B is a negative quantity in the equation. 
And if obstinate B, still conceiving himself aggrieved, 
objects to tlus total annihilation of himself and his 
interests, and asks why the lot of extinction should not 
fall upon the debtor C, or even upon the calculator 
liimself, by whatever letter of the alphabet he happens 
•to be designated, the calculator must knit his brow, and 
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iui8wer--any thing be pleases — except, IdmH iiune— fot 
this is a phnuse below the dignity of a philosopher. This 
argument is produced, not as a statement of what is 
really the case, but as a popular argument against 
political sophistry. 

Colonel Pembroke, notwithstanding his success at 
Mrs. York's masquerade in his character of a spend- 
thrift, could not by his utmost wit and address satisfy or 
silence his impertinent tailor. Mr. Close absolutely 
refused to give further credit without valuable con- 
sideration ; and the colonel was compelled to pass his 
bond for the whole sum which was claimed, which was 
fifty pounds more than was strictly due, in order to 
compound with the tailor for the want of ready money* 
When the bond was faiily signed, sealed, and aelivered, 
Mr. Close produced the poor weaver's biU. 

" Colonel Pembroke," said he, '' I have a trifling bill 
here — I am really ashamed to speak to you about such 
a trifle-*-but as we are settling all accounts^-^^md as this 
White, the weaver, is so wretchedly poor that he or 
some of his family are with me every day of my life 
dunning me, to get me to speak about their little 
denrand^^" 

" Who is this White ?" said Colonel Pembroke. 

" You recollect the elegant waistcoat pattern of which 
you afterward bought up the whole piece, lest it should 
become common and vulgar 1 — this White was the 
weaver from whom we got it." 

" Bless me ! why that's two years ago : I thought that 
fellow was paid long ago 1" 

'* No, indeed^ I wish he had : for he has been the tor- 
ment of my life this many a month— I never saw people 
so eager about their money." 

"But why do you employ such miserable, greedy 
creatures? What*can you expect but to be dunned 
every hour of your life V 

" Very true, indeed, colonel ; it is what I always, on 
that principle, avoid as far as possibly I can: but I can't 
blame myself in this particular instance ; for this White, 
at the time I employed him first, was a very decent 
man, and in a very good way, for one of his sort : but I 
suppose he has taken to drink, for be is worth not a 
farthing now." 

" What business has a fellow of his sort to drink T He 
abould leave that for his betters," said Colonel Pembroke, 
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laughing. ^'Drinkinff's too great a pleasure for a weaver. 
The drunken rascaTs money is safer in my hands, tell 
him, than in his own." 

The taUor's conscience twing;ed him a little at this 
instant, for he had spoken entire^^ random, not having 
the slightest grounds for his insmuhtion that this poor 
weaver had ruined himself by drunkenness. 

" Upon my word, sir," said Closed retracting, " the 
man may not be a drunken fellow, for jany thing I know 
positively — I purely surmised that might be the case, 
from his having fallen into such distress, which is no 
otherwise accountable for, to my comprehension, ex- 
cept we believe his own story, that he has money due 
to him which he cannot get paid, and that this has been 
his ruin." 

Colonel Pembroke cleared his throat two or three 
times upon hearing this last suggestion, and actually 
to<^ up the weaver^s bill with some intention of paying 
it ; but he recollected that he should want the ready 
money he had in his pocket for another indispensaMe 
occasion ; for he was obliged to go to Brookes^s that 
night ; so he contented his humanity by reeommending 
it to Mr. Close to pay White and have done with him. 

" If you let him have the money, you know, you can 
put it down to my account, or make a memorandum of 
it at the back of the bond. In short, settle it as you 
will, but let me hear no more about it. I have not 
leisure to think of such trifles. — Good morning to you, 
Mr. Close." 

Mr. Close was far from having any intentions of 
compl3dng with the colonel's request. When the 
weaver's wife called upon him after his return home, 
he assured her that he had not seen the colour of one 
guinea, or one farthing, of Colonel Pembroke's money ; 
and that it was absolutely impossible that he could pay 
Mr. White till he was paid himself— that it could not be 
expected he should advance money for anybody out of 
his OMrn pocket«— that he begged he might not be pes* 
tered and dunked any more, for tliat he really had not 
leisure to think of such trifles. 

For want of this trifle, of which neither the fashionable 
colonel nor his fashionable tailor had leisure to think, 
the poor weaver and his whole family were reduced to 
the last degree of human misery — ^to absolute famine. 
Tlie man had exerted himself to the utmost to finish a 
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pattern, which had been bespoken for a tradesman, who 
promised upon ihe delivery of it to pay him fire guineas 
m hand. This money he received ; but four guineas of 
it were due to his landlord for rent of his wretched 
garret, and the remaining guinea was divided between 
the baker, to whom an old bill was due, and the apothe- 
cary, to whom they were obliged to have recourse, as 
the weaver was extremely ill. They had hterally no- 
thing now to depend upon but what the wife and daugh- 
ter could earn by needlework: and they were known to 
be so miserably poor, that the prudent neighbours did 
not like to trust them with plain work, lest it should not 
be returned safely. Besides, in such a dirty place as 
they lived in, how could it be expected that they should 
put any work out of their hands decently clean ? The 
woman to whom the house belonged, however, at last 
procured them work from Mrs. Carver, a widow lady, 
who she said was extremely charitable. She advised 
Anne to carry home the work as soon as it was finished, 
and to wait to see the lady herself, who might perhaps 
be as charitaMe to her as she was to many others. Anne 
resolved to take this advice : but when she carried home 
her work to the place to which i^e was directed, her 
heart almost failed her ; for she found Mrs. Ciarver lived 
in such a handsome house, that there was little chance 
of a poor girl being admitted by the servants farther 
than the hsfi-door or the kitchen. The lady, however, 
happened to be just coming out of her parlour at the mo- 
ment the hall-door was opened for Anne; and she bade 
her come in, and show her work — approved of it — com- 
mended her industry — asked her several questions about 
her family — seemed to be touched with compassion by 
Anne's account of their distress — and after pa3ring vi4ial 
she had charged for the work, put half a guinea into her 
hand, and bid her call the next day, when she hoped that 
she should be able to do something more for her. This 
imexpected bounty, and the kindness of voice and look 
with which it was accompanied, had such an effect f^ton 
the poor girl, that if she had not caught hold of a ohair to 
support herself she would have sunk to the groimd. Mrs. 
Carver immediately made her sit down-*-** madam ! 
I'm well, quite well now — ^it was nothing— <Mily sur- 
prise,"«aid she, bursting into tears. " I beg your pardon 
for this fooUshness — but it is only because I'm weaksf 
to-4ay than qsual, for want of eating." ~ 
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**Por want of eatiiig, my poor child! How she 
trembles ! she is weak indeei— and must not leave my 
house in this condition." 

Mrs. Carver rang the bell, and ordered a glass of 
wine ; but Anne was afraid to drink it, as she was not 
used to wine^ and as she knew that it would affect her 
, head if she drank without eating. When the lady found 
that she refused the wine, she did not preas it, but in^^ 
sistcd upon her eating something* 

" O madam !' said the poqpr girl, " it is long, long, in-* 
deed, since I have eaten so heartily ; and it is almost a 
shame for me to stay eating such dainties, when my 
father and mother are all the while in the way they 
are. But VH run home with the half-guinea, and teU 
them how good you have been, and they will be so joy- 
ful and so thankful to you ! My mother will come her- 
self, I'm sure, with me to-morrow moi;ning — she can 
thank you so much better than I can !" 

Those only who have known the eirtreme of want 
can imagine the joy and gratitude with which the half- 
guinea was received by this poor family. Half a 
guinea! — Colonel Pembroke spent six half-guineas this 
very day in a fruit^hop, and ten times that sum at a 
jeweller's on seals and baubles for which he had no 
manner of use. 

When Anne and her mother called the ne^t morning 
to thank their benefactress, she was not up ; but he^ 
servant gave them a parcel from his mistress : it con-i> 
tained a fresh supply of needlework^ a gown and some 
other clothes, which were directed for Anne, The 
servant said, that if she would call agam about eight in 
the evening, his lady would probably be able to see her^ 
and that she begged to have the work finished by that 
time. The work was finished, though with some difli- 
culty, by the appointed hour ; and Anne, dressed in heif 
new clothes, was at Mrs. Carver's door just as the clock 
struck eight. The old lady was alone at tea ; she seemed 
to be well pleased by Anne's punctuality ; said that she had 
made inquiries respecting Mr. and Mrs. White, and that 
she heard an excellent character of them ; that therefore 
she was disposed to do every thing she could to serve 
them. She added, that she " should soon part with her 
own maid, and that perhaps Anne might supply her 
place.'* Nothing could be more agreeable to the poor 
girl than this proposal : her father and mother wer* 
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rejoiced at the idea of seeing her so well traced ; and 
they now looked forward impatiently for the day when 
Mrs. Carver^s maid wa8 to be dismissed. In the mean 
time the old lady continued to employ Anne, and to 
make her presents, sometimes of clothes, and some- 
times of money. The money she always gave to her 
parents ; and sh^ loved her ''good old lady,'* as she always 
c^ed her, more for putting it in her power thus to help 
her father and mother than for all the rest. The 
weaver's disease had arisen from want of sufficient 
food, from fatigue of body, and anxiety of mind ; and 
he grew rapidly better, now that he was relieved from 
want, and mspired with hope. Mrs. Carver bespoke 
from him two pieces of waistcoating, which she prem- 
ised to dispose of for him most advantageously, by a 
raffle, for which she had raised subscriptions among her 
numerous acquaintance. She expressed great indigna- 
tion when Anne toW her .how Mr. White had been 
ruined by persons who woidd not pay their just debts ; 
and when she knew that the weaver vras overcharged 
for all his working materials, because he took them 
upon credit, she generously offered to lend them what- 
ever ready money might be necessary, which she said 
Anne might repay, at her leisure, out of her wages. 

" O m^am !" said Anne, ** you are too good to us, in- 
deed — too good ! and if you could but see into our hearts, 
you would know that we are not ungrateful." 

** I am sure that is what you never will be, ray dear," 
said the old lady ; " at least such is my opinion of you." 

" Thank you, ma'am ! thank you, from the bottom of 
my heart ! We should all have been starved, if it had 
not been for you. And it is owing to you that we are 
so hs^py now — quite different creatures from what we 
were." 

" Quite a different creature indeed, you look, child, 
from what you did the first day I saw you. To-morrow 
my own maid goes, and you may come at ten o'clock ; 
and I hope we shall agree very well together — you'll 
find me an easy mistress, and I make no doubt I shall 
always find you the good grateful girl you seem to be." 

Aiuie was impatient for the moment when she was 
to enter into the service of her benefactress ; and she 
lay awake half the night, considering how she should 
ever be able to show sufficient gratitude. As Mrs. Car- 
ver had often expressed her (tesire to have Anne look 
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neat smd smart, she dressed hers^ as well as she pes* 
sibly could ; aad when her poor father and mother took 
leave of her, they could not help obserying, as Mrs. 
Carver had done the day before^ that **Amie looked 
quite a different creature from what she was a few 
weeks ago." She was, indeed, an extremely pretty 
girl; but we need not stop to relate all the fond praise* 
that were bestowed upon her beai:^y by her psutial pa- 
rents. Her little brother John was not at home when 
she was going away ; he was at a carpenter's shop in 
the neighbourhood mending a wheelbarrow, which be- 
IjOBged to that goodroatured orange- woman who gave 
Imxi the orjEmge for his father. Anne called at the car- 
laej^er's shop to take leave of her brother. The wo- 
inan was there waiting for her barrow — she looked 
earnestly at Anne when she entered, aad then whis- 
pered to the boy, " Is that your sister 1" — " Yes," said 
the boy, " md as good a sister she is as ever was bom." 

"Maybe so," said the^Twoman; "but she is not 
likely to be good for mucltfong, in the way she is going 
on now." ▼ 

" What way— whawio youpmean ?" said Anne, colour- 
mg violently. y 

" O, you understand -me well enough, though you look 
so innocent." 

" I do not understand you in <he least." 

" No ! — ^Why, is not it you that.1 see going almost 
every day to that house in Chisweu-streetl" 

" Mrs. Carver's 1— Yes." 

" Mrs. Carver's indeedl" cried the woman, throwing 
an orange-peel from her with an air of disdain — ^** a 
pretty come-off indeed ! as if I did not know her name, 
and all about her, as well as you do." 

" Do you !" said Anne ; " then I am sure you know 
one of the best women in the world." 

The woman looked still more earnestly than before' 
in Anne's countenance ; and then taking hold of both 
her hands exclaimed, " You poor young creature ! what 
are you about 1 I do believe you don't know what you 
are about — iCyou do, you are the greatest cheat I ever 
looked in the face, long as I've Uved in this cheating 
world." 

, - ^«Yqu finghten my sister," said the boy: "do pray 
tell her whal yoa mean at once^ for look how pak sht 
toTQau" 
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" So mnch the better, for now I have good hope of 
her. Then to tell you all at once — no matter how I 
frighten her, it's for her good-^his Mrs. Carter, as you 
caU her, is only Mrs. Carver when she wants to pass 
upon such as you for a good woman.** 

" To pass for a good woman !" repeated Anne with 
indignation; '* O, ime is, she is a good woman— you do 
not Know her as I do." 

"I know her a great deal better, I tell you: if you 
choose not to believe me, go your ways — go to your 
ruin — go to your shame — go to your grave — as hunmreds 
have gone, by the same road, before you. Yoilr Mrs. 
Carver keeps two houses, and one of them is a bad 
house— and that's the house youll soon eo to, if yon 
trust to her: now you know the whole trutti." 

The poor girl was shocked so much that for several 
minutes she could neither speak nor think. As soon as 
she had recovered sufficient presence of mind to con- 
sider what she should do, she declared that she would 
that instant go home and pd|t on her rags again, and 
return to the wicked Mrs. Carver all the clothes she 
had given her. 

*' But what will become of us alll — She has lent my 
father money — ^a great deal of money. How can he 

gay her 1 — O, I will pay her all — ^I 'wtU go into some 
onest service, now I am well and strong enough to 
do any sort of h^ work, and God &ows I am 
willing." 

Full of these resolutions, Anne hurried home, intend- 
ng to tell her father and mother all that had happened ; 
but they were neither of them within. She flew to the 
mistress of the house, who had first recommended 
her to Mrs. Carver, and reproached her in the most 
moving terms which the agony of her mind could sug- 
gest. Her landlady listened to her with astonishment, 
either real or admirably weU affected — declared that she 
knew nothing more of Mrs. Carver but that she Uved in 
a large fine house, and that she had been very charitable 
to some poor people in Moorfields — that she bore the 
best of characters — ^and that if nothing could be said 
against her but by an orange-woman, there was no great 
reason to believe such scandal. 

Anne now began to think that the whole of what she 
had heard might be a falsehood, or a mistake ; one mo- 
ment she blamed herself for so easily suspecting aper« 
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son who had shown her so much kindness ; but the next 
minute the emphatic words and warning looks of the 
woman recurred to her mind ; and though they were ^ 
but the words and looks of an orange-woman, she could 
not help dreading that there was some truth in them. 
The clock struck ten while she was in this uncertainty. 
The woman of the house urged her to go without further 
delay to Mrs. Carver's, who would undoubtedly be dis- 
pleased l^ any want of punctuality ; but Anne wished to 
wait for the return of her father and mother. 

" They will not be back, either of them, these three 
hours; for your mother is gone to the other end of the 
town about that old bill of Ck>lonel Pembroke's, and 
your father is gone to buy some silk for weaving — he 
told me he should not be home before three o'clock." 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances, Anne persisted 
in her resolution : she took off the clothes which she 
had recewed from Mrs. Carver, and put on those which 
she had been used to wear. Her mother was much sur- 
prised, when she came in, to see her in this condition : 
and no words can describe her grief, when she heard 
the cause of this change. She blamed herself severely 
for not having made inquiries concerning Mrs. Carver 
before she had suffered her daughter to accept of any 
presents from her; and she wept bitterly, when she 
recollected the money which this woman had lent her 
husband. 

" She will throw him into jail, I am sure she will— 
we shall be worse off a thousand times than ever we 
were in our worst days. The work that is in the loom, by 
which he hoped to get so much, is all for her, and it win 
be left upon our hands now ; and how are we to pay^ 
the woman of this house for the lodgings 1 — O ! I see' 
it all coming upon us at once," continued the poor wo- 
man, wringing her hands. " If that Colonel Pembroke 
would but let us have our own ! — ^But there I've been all 
the morning hunting him out, and at last, when I did see 
him, he only swore, and said we were all a family of duns, 
or some such nonsense. And then he called after me 
from the top of his fine stairs, just to say that he had 
ordered Close the tailor to pay us ; and when I went to 
him there was no satisfaction to be got from him — ^his 
shop was full of customers, and he hustled me away 
giving me for answer that ^hen Colonel Pembroke 
paid him he would pay us, and no sooner. Ah! these 

Vol. VI.— K 
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purse-proud tradesfolk, and these spaiks of fashion, what 
do they know of all wesuflfer \ What do they care for 
us 1— It is not for charity I ask any of them — only fwr 
what my own husband has justly earned, and har^y 
toiled for too ; and this I cannot get out of their hands* 
If I could, we might defy this wicked woman — but now 
we are laid under her feet, and she will tram|de us to 
death." 

In the midst of these lamentations, Anne's father 
came in : when he learned the cause of them, he stood 
for a moment in silence ; then snatched from his daugh- 
ter's hand the bundle of clothes which she had prepared 
to return to Mrs. Carver. 

" Give them to me ; I will go to this woman myself^" 
cried he with indignation : '* Anne shall never more set 
her foot within those doors." 

*' Dear father," cried Anne, stopping him as he went 
out of the door, " perhaps it is sdl a mistake : do pray 
inquire from somebody else before you speak to Mre* 
Carver — she looks so good^ she has been so kind to me^ 
I cannot believe that she is wicked. Do pray inquire 
of a great many people before you knock at the door." 

He promised that he would do all his daughter 
desired. 

With most impatient anxiety they vraited for his re». 
turn; the time of his absence appeared insupportably long, 
. and they formed new fears and new conjectures eVery 
instant. Every time they heard a footstep upon the 
stairs, they ran out to see who it was : sometimes it 
was the landlady— sometimes the lodgers or their visit- 
crs — at last came the person they longed to see ; but 
the moment they beheld him, all their fears were con- 
' firmed. He was pale as death, and his hps trembled 
with convulsive motion. He walked directly up to his 
loom, and without speaking one syllable began to cut 
the unfkiished work out of it. 

"What are you about, my deart" cried his wife. 
" Consider what you are about— this worit of yours is 
the only dependence we have in the world." 

" You have nothing in this world to depend upon, I 
tell you," cried he, continuing to cut out the web with 
a hurried hand — "you must not depend on me— you 
must not depend on my work — I shall never throw this 
shuttle more while I live — ^think of me as if I was dead 
— 4o-morro w I shall be dead to you— 1 shall be ia a jail, 
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and there must lie till carried out in my coffin. Here, 
take this work just as it is to our landlady — she met 
me on the stairs, and said she must have her rent directly 
-—that will pay her— I'll pay all I can. As for the 
loom, that's only hired — the silk 1 bought to-day will 
pay the hire — I'U pay all my debts to the uttermost far- 
thing, as far as I am able — ^but the ten guineas to that 
wicked woman 1 cannot pay— so I must rot in a jail. 
Don't cry, Anne, don't cry so, my good girl— you'll 
break my heart, wife, if you take on so. Why ! have 
not we one comfort, that let us go out of this world 
when we may, or how we may, we shall go out of it 
honest, having no one's ruin to answer for, having done 
our duty to God and man, as far as we are able 1 — ^My 
child," continued he, catching Anne in his arms, " I have 
you safe, and 1 thank God for it !" 

When this poor man had thus in an incoherent manner 
given vent to his first feelings, he became somewhat ' 
more composed, and was able to relate all that had 
passed between him and Mrs. Carver. The inquiries 
which he made before he saw her sufficiently confirmed 
the orange-woman's story ; and when he returned the 
presents which Anne had unfortunately received, Mrs. 
Carver, vnth all the audacity of a woman hardened in 
guilt, avowed her purpose and her profession— declared 
that whatever ignorance and innocence Anne or her 
parents might now find it convenient to affect, she was 
" confident they had all the time perfectly understood 
what she was about, and that she would not be cheated 
at last by a parcel of swindling hypocrites." With 
horrid imprecations she then swore, that if Anne was 
kept from her she would have vengeance — and that her 
vengeance should know no bounds. The event showed 
that these were not empty threats — ^the very next day 
she sent two bailiffs to arrest Anne's father. They met 
him in the street, as he was going to pay the last far- 
thing he had to the baker. The wretched man in vain 
endeavoured to move the ear of justice, by relating the 
simple truth. Mrs. Carver was rich — ^her victim was 
poor. He was committed to jail ; and he entered his 
prison with the firm belief that there he must drag out 
the remainder of his days. 

One faint hope remained in his wife's heart — she ima- 
gined that if she could but prevail upon Colonel Pem- 
broke's servants, either to. obtain for her a sight of thei 
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master, or if they would carry to him a letter eoiitaitt^ 
ing an exact account of her distress, he would imme 
diately pay the fourteen pounds which had been so lon^ 
due. With this money she could obtain her husband's 
liberty, and she fancied all might yet be well. Her son, 
who could write a very legible hand, wrote the petition* 
" Ah, mother !" said he, " don't hope that Colonel Pem^ 
broke will read it— he will tear it to pieces, as he did 
one that I carried him before." 

" I can but try," said she ; " I cannot believe that any 
gentleman is so cruel, and so unjust — ^he must and wi& 
pay us when he knows the whole truth." 

Colonel Pembroke was dressing in a hurry, to go to 
a great dinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern. One 
of Pembroke's gay conqmnions had called, and was in 
the room waiting for hun. It was at this inauspicious 
time that Mrs. White arrived. Her petition the servant 
at first absolutely refused to take from her hands ; but 
at last a young lad, whom the colonel had lately brought 
from the country, and who had either more natural feel- 
ing, or less acquired power of equivocating, than his 
feUows, consented to carry up the petition, when he 
should, as he expected, be called by his master to re* 
port the state of a favourite horse that was sick. While 
his master's hair was dressing, the lad was summoned ; 
and when the health of the horse had been anxiously 
inquired into, the lad with country awkwardness 
scratched his head, and laid the petition before his 
master, sa3ring, "Sir, there's a poor woman below 
waiting for an answer ; and if so be what she says is 
true, as I take it to be, tis enough to break one's heart." 

" Your heart, my lad, is not seasoned to TiOndon yet, 
I perceive," sfdd Colonel Pembroke, smiUng; "why 
your hoart will be broke a thousand limes over by every 
beggar you meet." 

" No, no ; I be too much of a man for that," replied 
the groom, wiping his eyes hastily with the back of his 
hand—" not such a noodle as that comes too neither-^ 
beggars are beggars, and so to be treated— but this wo- 
man, sir, is no common beggar, not she ; nor is she 
begging any ways — only to be paid her bill—so I brought 
it, as I was coming up." 

" Then, sir, as you are going down, you may take it 
down again, if you j^ease," cried Colonel Pembroke; 
*^ and in future, sir, I recommend it to you to look 
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oA^r your bones, and to trost nde to look after my own 

The groom retreated ; and his master gave the poor 
woman's petition, without reading it, to the hair-dresser, 
who was looking for a piece of paper to try the heat of 
his irons. 

" I should be pestered with bills and petitions from 
morning till night, if I did not frighten these fellows out 
of the trick of bringing them to me," continued Colonel 
Pembroke, turning to his companion. " That blockhead 
of a groom is but just come to town ; he does not yet 
know how to drive away a dun— but hell learn. They 
say that the American dogs did not know how to bark 
tiU they learned it from their civilised betters." 

Colonel Pembroke habitually drove away reflection, 
and silenced the whispers of conscience, by noisy decla- 
mation, or sallies of wit. 

At the bottom of the singed paper, which the hair- 
dresser left on the ts^le, the name of White was suf- 
ficiently visible. " White ! " exclaimed Colonel Pembroke, 
" as 1 hope to live and breathe, these Whites have been 
this half-year the torment of my life." He started up, 
«img the bell, and gave immediate orders to his servants 
.hat these Whites ^ould never more be let in, and that no 
more of their bills and petitions in any form whatever 
should be brought to him. I'll punish them for their 
insolence — ^I won't pay them one farthing this twelve- 
month : and if the woman is not gone, pray tell her so 
— I bade Close the tailor pay them ; if he has not, it is no 
fault of mine. Let me not hear a syllable more about 
it — ^I'll part with the first of you who dares to disobey 
me." 

" The woman is gone, I believe, sir," said the foot- 
man; " it was not I let her in, and I refused to bring 
vp the letter." 

"You did right. Let me hear no more about the matter. 
We shall be late at the Crown and Anchor. I beg 
your pardon, my dear friend, for detaining you so long." 

While the colonel went to his jovial meeting, where 
he was the life and spirit of the company, the poor 
woman returned in despair to the prison where her hus- 
band was confined. 

We forbear to describe the horrible situation to which 
this family were soon reduced. Beyond a certain poin 
the hiunan heart cannot feel compassion. 
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One day as Anne was returning from the prison, where 
she had been with her father, she was met by a porter who 

fmt a letter into her hands, then turned down a narrow 
ane, and was out of sight before she could inquire from 
whom he came. When she read the letter, however, she 
could not be in doubt : it came from Mrs. Carver, and 
contained these words : 

" You can gain nothing by your present obstinacy • 
you are the cause of your father's lying in jail, and of 
your mother's being as she is, nearly starved to death. 
You can relieve them from misery worse than death, 
and place them in ease and comfort for the remainder of 
their days. Be assured, they do not speak sincerely to 
you when they pretend not to wish that your comphance 
should put an end to their present sufferings. It is you 
that are cruel to them — ^it is you tjiat are cruel to your- 
self, and can blame nobody else. You might hve all 
your days in a house as good as mine, and have a plen- 
tiful table served from one year's end to another, with all 
the dainties of the season, and you might be dressed as ele- 
gantly as the most elegant lady in London (which, by-the- 
by, your beauty deserves), and you would have servants 
of your own, and a carriage of your own, and nothing to 
do all day long but take your pleasure. And after all, 
what is asked of you 1 only to make a person happy, whom 
half the town would envy you, that would make it a 
study to gratify you in every wish of your heart. The 
person alluded to you have seen, and more than once, 
when you have been talking to me of work m my parlour. 
He is a very rich and generous gentleman. If you come 
to Chiswell-street about six tfis evening, you will find 
all I say true — ^if not, you and yours must take the con- 
sequences." 

Coarse as the eloquence of this letter may appear, 
Anne could not read it without emotion : it raised in her 
heart a violent contest. Virtue, with poverty and famine, 
were on one side — and vice, with affluence, love, and 
every worldly pleasure, on the other. 

Those who have been bred up in the lap of luxury, — 
whom the breath of Heaven has never visited too 
*oughly, — ^whose minds from their earliest infancy have 
been guarded even with more care than their persons 



who in the dangerous season^of youth are surrounded 
by all that the solicitude of expenenced friends, and all 
that polished society can devise for their security, — are 
not perhaps competent to judge of the temptations by 
which beauty in the lower classes of life may be assailed. 
They who have never seen a father in prison, or a 
mother perishing for want of the absolute necessaries 
df hfe, — they who have never themselves known the 
cravings of famine, cannot form an adequate idea of 
this poor girl's feelings, and of the temptation to which 
She .was now exposed. She wept — she hesitated— and 
" the woman that deliberates is lost." Perhaps those 
who are the most truly virtuous of her sex will be the 
most disposed to feel for this poor creature, who was 
literally half-famished before her good resolutions were 
conquered. At last she yielded to necessity. At the 
appointed hour she was in Mrs. Carver's house. This 
Woman received her with triumph — she supplied Anne 
immediately with food, and then hastened to deck out 
her victim in the most attractive manner. The girl 
was quite passive in her hands. She promised, though 
scarcely knowing that she utteted the words, to obey 
the instructions that were given to her, and she suffered 
herself, without struggle or apparent emotion, to be 
led to destruction. She appeared quite insensible — 
but at last she was roused from this state of stupefaction 

51 the voice of a person with whom she found herself 
one. The stranger, who was a young and gay gentle- 
man, pleasing both in his person and manners, attempted 
by every possible means to render himself agreeable to 
her, to raise her spirits, and calm her apprehensions. 
By degrees his manner changed from levity to tender- 
liess. He represented to her that he was not a brutal 
wretch, who could be gratified by any triumph in which 
the affections of the heart have no share ; and he assured 
her, that in any colmexion which she might be prevailed 
upon to form with him, she should be treated with 
honour and delicacy. 

Touched by his manner of speaking, and overpowered 
by the sense of her own situation, Anne could not reply 
one single word to all he said ; but burst into an agony 
of tears, and sinking on her knees before him, ex- 
claimed, "Save me! save me from myself! Restore 
me to my parents, before they have reason to hatii 
itte!" 
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The gentleman seemed to be somewhat in doubt 
whether this was acting^ or nature ; but he raised Anne 
from the ground, and placed her upon a seat beside him. 
" Am I to understand, then, that I have been deceived, 
and that our present meeting is against your own con- 
sent 1" 

"No, I cannot say that, — Oh, how I wish that I 
could ! I did wrong, very wrong, to come here, but I 
repent : I was half-starved — ^I have a father in jail — 
I thought I could set him free with the money — but I 
will not pretend to be better than I am, — ^I believe I 
thought that, besides relieving my father, I should live 
all my days without ever more knowing what distress 
is — and I thought I should be happy : but now I have 
changed my mind, — ^I never could be happy with a bad 
conscience — ^I know — ^by what I have felt this last hour/* 

Her voice failed ; and she sobbed for some moments 
without being able to speak. The gentleman, who 
now was convinced that she was quite artless, and 
thoroughly in earnest, was struck with compassion; 
but his compassion was not unmixed with other feel- 
ings, and he had hopes that, by treating her with ten- 
derness, he should, in time, make it her wish to live 
with him as his mistress. He was anxious to hear 
what her former way of life had been ; and she related, 
at his request, the circumstances by which she and her 
parents had been reduced to such distress. His coun- 
tenance presently showed how much he was interested 
in her story : he grew red and pale — ^he started from his 
seat, and walked up and down the room in great agita- 
tion, till at last, when she mentioned the name of 
Colonel Pembroke, he stopped short, and exclaimed, 
" I am the man — I am Colonel Pembroke — ^I am that 
imjust, unfeeling wretch ! How often, in the bitterness 
of your hearts, you must have cursed me !" 

"Oh, no, — ^my father, when he was at the worst, 
never cursed you ; and I am sure he will have reason 
to bless you now, if you send his daughter back again 
to him, such as she was When she left him." 

** That shall be done," said Colonel Pembroke ; " and 
in doing so, I make some sacrifice, and have some 
merit. It is time I should make some reparation for 
the evils I have occasioned," continued he, taking a 
handful oX guineas from his pocket ; " but first let mo 
pay my just debts." 
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"My poor father!" exclaimed Anne; "to-morrow 
he will be out of prison !" 

"1 will go with you to the prison where your father 
is confined ; I will force myself to behold all the evils 
I have occasioned." 

Colonel Pembroke went to the prison ; and he was 
so much struck by the scene that he not only relieved 
the tnisery of this family, but in two months afterward 
his debts were paid, his race-horses sold, and all his 
expenses regulated so as to render liim ever afterward 
truly independent. He no longer spent hild days, like 
many yoimg men of fashion, either in dbeading or in 
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